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Editorial Note 


It is a pleasure to record warm thanks to Dr Andrew Wawn for his work as editor 
over the last three years and to welcome Dr Catherine Batt onto the Board of Leeds 
Studies in English as Assistant Editor. 


Lesley Johnson 



'No Sex Please, We're Anglo-Saxons'? 
Attitudes to Sexuality in Old English Prose and Poetry 

Hugh Magennis 


From time to time critics have commented on the clearly evident reticence of Anglo- 
Saxon poets and prose writers in dealing with matters of sex and love. Michael 
Swanton describes Old English poetry as 'largely asexual', and he identifies love as 
a theme 'alien to the Germanic mind'. 1 Stephen Morrison agrees, and therefore, 
rightly, finds it unsurprising that even purely spiritual erotic metaphors are not much 
taken up in Old English literature. 2 Morrison contrasts the unenthusiastic response 
of the Anglo-Saxons to the powerful traditional Christian theme of Christus spans us 
[Christ the bridegroom] with their eager exploitation of other Christian image 
complexes. He notes that such image complexes as the presentation of life as 
journey and exile and as a spiritual battle against the powers of evil received 
considerable elaboration at the hands of Old English poets and homilists, 'partly', he 
adds, 'because of the existence of secular (and heroic) literary topoi to which the 
borrowed imagery largely corresponded'. 3 The theme of Christus sponsus, on the 
other hand, for which there are no such corresponding literary topoi in secular 
tradition, is not widely exploited in Old English literature. The theme does appear in 
Anglo-Saxon texts but, as Morrison emphasizes, there is a reluctance on the pan of 
Old English writers to explore the literal bases of the metaphor. In this reluctance, 
suggests Morrison, Old English writers 'demonstrate to what extent the theme of 
love, per se, was inimical to their literary sensibility'. 4 

Morton Donner speaks of the 'prudery' of the Old English translators of 
Apollonius of Tyre and the Letter of Alexander to Aristotle , 5 Donner's comments 
concerning Apollonius of Tyre have recently been endorsed and developed by Anita 
Riedinger, who explains, in particular, how the leading female figure in this 
romance, Arcestrate, is presented as less passionate in the Old English version than 
in its Latin source: Riedinger sums up the Old English remodelling of Arcestrate's 
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personality in the comment, 'her whole demeanour grows more sedate'. 6 Riedinger 
shows the Old English Arcestrate fitting submissively into a patriarchal world and 
displaying reassuringly the modest virtues which this world sees as appropriate to an 
ideal woman. Such virtues do not include the kind of subjection to the power of 
love evident in the Arcestrate of the Latin source. Another recent commentator on 
the Old English Apollonius of Tyre, noticing this version's de-emphasizing of the 
erotic, suggests that the love episodes 'may have been considered of little interest, or 
perhaps in bad taste'. 7 The findings of Donner and Riedinger indicate instead that 
these episodes have been considered too prurient to be appropriate for inclusion in 
the Old English translation. A further illustration of the Old English translator's 
concern with propriety, not mentioned by Donner or Riedinger, can be seen in the 
transference of a meeting between Apollonius and Arcestrate from the privacy of 
Arcestrate's cubiculum 'bedroom' (translated elsewhere in the Old English version 
as bur ) to the more public setting of the hall. 8 

Romance fiction, because of its subject matter, is a type of literature which we 
might expect to be especially revealing of attitudes to sex and love. Other types of 
literature produced in Anglo-Saxon England might be thought less likely to have 
much to tell us about such attitudes. Old English adaptations of other kinds of Latin 
sources, however, including hagiographical and biblical, reveal a broad uniformity 
of approach with that of the Apollonius translator, suggesting a shared interpretation 
of sexuality in the (usually monastic, or monastically influenced) section of society 
within which this literature was produced. The narrative perspective in this literature 
is generally a male one and, as in Apollonius of Tyre, attitudes to sex and love are 
most evident in the treatment of female characters and in the reaction of male 
characters to females. Particularly interesting in this respect are treatments of female 
saints in Old English versions of Latin vitae. Among the female saints most 
commonly celebrated in Anglo-Saxon England, as elsewhere in the medieval world, 
are the virgin martyrs. In /Elfric's Lives of Saints , 9 of his female saints only 
Basilissa (of Julian and Basilissa) and /Ethelthryth are not martyred, and even they 
are virgins; Ailfric’s virgin martyrs are Eugenia, Agnes, Agatha, Lucy, Cecilia and 
Daria. The Old English Martyrology 10 has a wider range of female saints, but 
includes some twenty virgin martyrs, and in many cases it devotes more space to the 
virgin martyrs than to other female saints. There is one surviving Old English poem 
on a virgin martyr, Juliana , u 

The classic picture of the virgin martyr, inherited from the early Christian 
centuries, is of a nobly-born and beautiful young girl, often lusted after by her 
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obdurate pagan persecutor. Impervious to blandishments and to tortures, she goes 
heroically to her death, achieving triumph and glorification in the process. The 
martyr may protest that she does not care what happens to her body, as long as her 
soul remains inviolate, but her virginity is divinely protected anyway, even when, as 
in the cases of SS Agnes, Agatha, Lucy and Daria (to give examples taken up by 
yElfric in his Lives of Saints ), she is consigned to a brothel. Preservation of the 
heroine's virginity in a brothel is a motif shared with the secular classical romance 
tradition, appearing, for example, in Apollonius of Tyre (though the incomplete text 
of the Old English Apollonius of Tyre lacks the relevant episode). 12 

Sexuality is an insistent underlying theme in these saints' lives. The passio of 
the virgin saint essentially dramatizes a struggle for power between a threatening 
world, which is destructive and sexual, and an embracing spirituality, which is 
asexual. Sexuality is equated with vice and must be rejected. It is associated with 
unsavoury characters, like the raging tyrant, the inhabitants of the brothel, and the 
licentious woman (for example, the predatory Melantia in the life of St Eugenia). 13 
The virgin overcomes this world through subjugation and repudiation of her 
sexuality. This may even involve living in disguise as a man. The latter recourse is 
not guaranteed to protect the woman against sexual threat, however, as SS Eugenia 
and Euphrosyne are alarmed to discover. Eugenia, living incognita as a monk, is 
pursued by the widow Melantia; and Euphrosyne, also ostensibly a monk, proves to 
be such a stunningly good-looking youth that the other brothers insist that this monk 
must live in solitary confinement, because of the temptation that his looks present to 
their human frailty. 14 The theme of transvestitism, however, with its use of 
subterfuge, cannot be more than a sub-plot in the life of the virgin martyr, since her 
gaining of glory comes not in the avoidance of conflict, through disguise, but in her 
open declaration of defiance at her trial and execution. 

Anglo-Saxon prose versions of this hagiographical material sometimes 
transmit its sexual themes with little modification, but often the explicit emphasis on 
such themes is diminished. It is notable that the Old English saints lives share with 
Apollonius of Tyre a tendency to be careful not to make too much of female physical 
beauty. Reference to the beauty of the virgin saint, particularly in introductory 
descriptions, is sometimes avoided, even though it may have been present in the 
source. The anonymous Old English Life of St Euphrosyne follows the detail of its 
source closely in most respects, including in its treatment of the saint's unwitting 
temptation of the other monks. Even the Life of St Euphrosyne, however, omits 
reference to Euphrosyne’s beauty in its opening description of her. The Old English 
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tells of her fame, wisdom and learning spreading throughout her home town of 
Alexandria: ’J?a asprang hire hlisa and wisdom and gelaerednys . geond ealle pa 
ceastre' [Then her fame and wisdom and learning spread throughout the city] (11. 29- 
30). This follows closely the Latin vita, but omits the source's accompanying 
reference to her beauty: 'Opinio ejus peragravit totam civitatem, et de sapientia ejus 
et de doctrina, et quia erat pulchra nimis, et composita vultu et anima' [Word of her 
pervaded the whole city, both concerning her wisdom and her learning and because 
she was exceedingly beautiful and lovely in face and mind] (cols 645D-646B). In 
the Old English, Euphrosyne's qualities of mind are stressed, not those of her 
appearance. 

A similar omission of reference to physical beauty is notable in the Cotton 
Tiberius A.iii version of the life of St Margaret. 15 In describing the fondness of 
Margaret's fostermother for the saint, the Latin source of the Old English had a 
reading similar to, 'ampliore desiderio tenebatur a suo nutrice, quia formosa erat' 
[she was held in greater affection by her fostermother (after the death of her mother), 
because she was beautiful] (ch. 3). 16 The Old English reduces this to, 'seo 
fostormodor hi miccle swy]>or lufode bonne heo aer dyde' [her fostermother loved 
her much more than she did before] (ch. 3). The same Old English version excludes 
two other references to Margaret's beauty present in the Latin analogues: in the Latin 
the persecutor Olibrius tells her that she will prosper in his house because of her 
beauty, and later, when she is being tortured, he urges her to have pity on her beauty 
and give in to him. 17 The Old English version of the same legend in Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College 303 18 is less reticent than the Cotton Tiberius, mentioning 
the beauty of Margaret when she is first seen by Olibrius, 'wlitig and fager, onmang 
hire geferan' [beautiful and fair, among her companions] (ch. 5), and including 
Olibrius’s plea for her to have pity on her beauty: 'Gemiltse Junum faegran lichaman' 
[Have pity on your fair body] (ch. 7). It does not have the detail of the 
fostermother's admiration for Margaret’s beauty, but then the fostermother does not 
appear in this version at all. 

TElfnc is among the Old English hagiographers who reduce the amount of 
reference to the beauty of the female saints found in their sources. Aslfric does 
transmit the reference to the beauty of St Agnes inherited from Ambrose: 'pulchra 
facie, sed pulchrior fide' [she was beautiful in her face, but more beautiful in her 
faith] (PL 17, col. 813C) is translated literally, 'Heo waes wlitig on ansyne, and 
wlitigre on geleafan' (1. 13). 19 But he ignores a reference to the persecutor 
Quintianus being excited by the beauty of St Agatha: in the Latin, Quintianus looks 
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with lust 'as aspectum virginis pulcherrimae' [at the sight of the beautiful maiden] 
(p. 621D) 20 

dElfric’s 'Life of St Eugenia' is interesting in that it omits the introductory 
description of the saint, which in the Latin vita takes the form of a variation of the 
formula also used by Ambrose of St Agnes: the vita has, 'Erat autem Eugenia 
pulchra facie et eleganti corpore, sed pulchrior mente et formosior castitate' [Eugenia 
was beautiful of face and of gracious body, but more beautiful in mind and lovely in 
chastity] (PL 73, col. 607A-B). The interesting point with respect to this is that the 
variant of the Latin text found in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 9 [CCCC 9], 
an English copy of the 'Cotton Corpus legendary’, also omits the reference to 
Eugenia's beauty. The Cotton-Corpus legendary is recognized as being closely 
related to the exact sources of many of TElfric's hagiographical writings. 21 In the 
passage on Eugenia's qualities, CCCC 9 reads, 'Erat ergo Eugenia pulchra mente et 
formosior castitate' [Eugenia was beautiful in mind and more lovely in chastity] (p. 
411, col. i, 11. 7-8). Ailfric's omission of mention of Eugenia's beauty may well 
therefore go back to his immediate source (though it is worth noting that TElfric 
leaves out more of the account of Eugenia than CCCC 9 does, ignoring the passage 
on the saint's qualities altogether). CCCC 9 is itself an eleventh-century English 
manuscript and may reflect in its text the same tendency to excise references to 
beauty found in the vernacular Anglo-Saxon material. 

Early medieval Latin prose hagiographers themselves mostly use a limited and 
formulaic vocabulary of physical beauty, and they usually confine what little 
attention they display, to the face of the saint, ignoring the rest of the body. Where 
such references to beauty are passed on by the vernacular prose writers - they are 
seldom added by vernacular prose writers 22 - description goes no further than the 
employment of such stock adjectives as wlitig and fceger. These writers, Latin and 
Old English, become interested in highlighting the beauty of the saint only when she 
has attained her glorified state and has transcended the earthly plane. Her beauty is 
now heavenly and spiritual. Admiring attention can now be paid to her radiant 
garments and to the adornments which surround her. In her earlier state, the saint 
had despised finery and ornament. 

On the earthly plane, attention to bodily adornment is associated in homiletic 
and hagiographical tradition with vanity and often with harlots. Aldhelm particularly 
condemns the seductive allurements of female bodily adornment. 23 In Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History, St jEthelthryth regards the tumour on her neck as deserved 
because of the necklaces she used to wear in her youth. 24 According to her vita, St 
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Pelagia, who lived a dissolute life as a young woman, used to adorn herself with 
gold and jewels and, says the Old English Martyrology writer, her whole dress 
smelt like perfume of every kind: 'eall hyre gyrela stanc swa telces cynnes ricels'. 25 
It is a mark of the extent of Pelagia's eventual renunciation of her sexuality that 
when in her repentance she goes to live alone on mount Olivet, no one knows 
whether she is a man or a woman - 'hwasSer hio wass wer 5e wif , 26 St Agnes 
refuses the costly robes offered her by Sempronius, 27 as does St Agatha those 
offered by Quintianus. 28 The vita of St Cecilia relates that this saint's high station in 
life required her to wear splendid clothes, but that she used to wear hair-cloth under 
them. 29 In translating this vita, however, jClfric finds even this reference to rich 
clothing inappropriate. He decides to omit mention of her rich clothing altogether, 
saying simply that she clothed herself with hair-cloth: 

Hwast 5a cecilia hi sylfe gescrydde 

mid haeran to lice. 30 (13-14) 

[Behold, then Cecilia clothed herself with hair-cloth on her 

body.] 

It is when the saint is in a glorified state that glowing attention can be paid, in 
both Latin and vernacular texts, to the splendour of her appearance. Here there is no 
danger of associating this beauty with sexual attractiveness, as the figure of the saint 
attains the appearance of supernatural radiance. In the brief references to the saint's 
physical beauty in the introductory descriptions mentioned above, care is often taken 
to link these references with mention of her chastity. In the images of the glorified 
saint, no such qualifications are necessary. Thus, in her passio St Lucy is addressed 
in an apparition by the figure of St Agatha, adorned with gems, 'gemmis 
ornatam'. 31 Similarly, St Eugenia is seen in an apparition, 'auro textu cyclade 
induta' [attired in a formal bordered dress of gold fabric] (PL 73, col. 620C), 32 as is 
St Agnes, likewise (with a group of other virgins) 'auro intextis cycladis indutae' 
[attired in formal bordered dresses of gold fabric] (PL 17, col. 819D). 33 The beauty 
of St Anastasia is emphasized as she goes to her death. 34 Males too are suffused 
with heavenly radiance in the glory of their martyrdom: the passio of the Seven 
Sleepers describes the countenances of these saints, in their transfigured state, as 
like roses blooming, and as shining like the sun. 35 Also described as shining like 
the sun is the body of St Mary of Egypt after her death; in life, after her repudiation 
of the immorality of her youth, it had been aged and weather-beaten by her years in 
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the desert. 

This hagiographical treatment of beauty and adornment is closely paralleled in 
Apollonius of Tyre, particularly in its Old English version. Little interest is shown 
in the beauty of Arcestrate throughout the text. Only when she emerges at the very 
end as a figure of authority and power, as priestess of Diana, does the Old English 
writer make special mention of her 'micclan beorhtnesse and wlite' [great brightness 
and beauty] (p. 36, 1. 12). The Old English follows the Latin in reporting, 'Heo 
waes sodlice bearle wlitig, and for dare micclan lufe ]>are claennesse hi saedon ealle 
J>aet f>ar naere nan Dianan swa gecweme swa heo' [She was very beautiful, and 
because of her great love for chastity they all said that there was no one so pleasing 
to Diana as she] (p. 36,11. 7-9). The association of chastity and beauty goes back to 
the original, but, as Anita Riedinger points out, 36 the Old English adaptation of the 
portrait of Arcestrate the priestess enhances the emphasis on her beauty. It does so, 
however, in a way that suggests an asexual radiance emanating from her person, like 
that of the saint who has transcended all worldly desires. The Old English even 
increases Arcestrate's adornment, having her head 'mid golde and mid gimmon 
geglamgde' [adorned with gold and gems] (p. 36, 1. 5), whereas the Latin omits 
mention of the gold. In certain respects, then, this supernatural-looking figure 
(Apollonius thinks she is the goddess Diana), 37 transformed from the naive girl of 
earlier in the narrative, can be regarded as corresponding to the glorified saint of 
hagiographical tradition. 

The only other reference to female beauty in the Old English Apollonius of 
Tyre also displays interests shared by hagiography: the narrative context is that of a 
beautiful young girl oppressed by a lustful tyrant. In Apollonius , however, the 
tyrant, Antiochus, is the girl's father and he succeeds in raping her. The incest 
theme is foreign to hagiography, but in Antiochus the cruel authority-figure of 
hagiographical tradidon is recognizable, though in even more extreme form; and the 
girl, a 'swiSe wlitig dohter ungelifedlicre fffigernesse' [very beautiful daughter of 
incredible fairness] (p. 2, 1. 6) is, at least initially, not unlike the nobly-born 
heroines of hagiography. 

So far in this article, the Old English texts on which we have concentrated have 
been prose translations or adaptations of Latin hagiographical and romance works. 
The de-emphasizing of sexual themes in these texts reveals an anxiety and 
discomfort on the part of the vernacular writers concerning the expression of such 
themes. The Latin works themselves, even Apollonius of Tyre in some respects. 
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take a negative view of sexuality, as something to be subjugated and denied. Old 
English translators reflect and extend this subjugation and denial in their own work, 
which is often blander than the material on which it is based. The approach of the 
Old English writers reflects what has been called the 'sexual pessimism’ of the early 
medieval church 38 but carries this pessimism to even further extremes than those of 
the Latin sources. The vernacular writers, keenly conscious that they are writing for 
a less educated and more impressionable audience than that of Latin literature, and 
themselves products of a culture suspicious of sexuality, tread carefully indeed. 

Where Anglo-Saxon writers might be thought likely to get into particular 
difficulties in attempting to render their sources less prurient, is in narratives which 
display a different or more complicated attitude towards sexuality than that evident in 
the sources so far discussed. The most intractable of such narratives are found in 
the Bible. In extant Old English literature, it is in the adaptations of the Books of 
Judith and Esther that we observe Anglo-Saxon authors proceeding especially 
gingerly in their treatment of sex. The Old English adaptations of these books 
struggle to accommodate the conflicting requirements of moral correctness and 
fidelity to the word of Scripture. /Elfric is troubled enough with the Book of Judith 
to feel impelled to begin his brief commentary on it by reminding his audience of the 
canonicity of this book: 

Nis j>is nan leas spel: hit stent on leden, 

bus on Sasre bibliothecan. 39 (404-05) 

[This is no fictitious story: it is in the Vulgate, written thus in the 
Bible.] 

Both in the Book of Judith and the Book of Esther show women calculatingly 
making use of their sexual attractiveness, though for a good purpose. 

The Book of Esther begins with the disobedience of Vasthi, the wife of the 
great Persian king Assuerus (Xerxes), in refusing to allow herself to be shown off 
to his followers. For this she is rejected by her husband, and Esther, secretly a Jew, 
is chosen first as one of the king's concubines, but soon to be queen instead of 
Vasthi. Esther helps her persecuted people through her influence with the king, with 
whom in her beauty, which is 'past all belief (Esther II. 15), 40 she finds great 
favour. Her co-operative approach with Assuerus enables her to prosper, unlike 
Vasthi, and to gain her patriotic ends through indirect means. The Old Testament 
text tells of Esther's elaborate preparations to please Assuerus with her beauty, when 
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she has been chosen as a royal concubine: 'First she must add art to beauty, 
anointing herself for six months with oil, and for six with paints and powders. Ever 
the bride was given what adornment she would, and so, in finery of her own 
choosing, passed out from the maiden's lodging to the royal bed-chamber’ (Esther 
II. 12-13). 

yElfric refers to the beauty of Esther several times in his paraphrase of the 
biblical book. 41 After all, it is because of her beauty that she has been chosen by 
king Assuerus. But he glosses over her position as concubine, by which, according 
to the Book of Esther, she wins the 'loving favour’ (II. 17) of the king, and he 
draws the line completely at having to describe her bodily preparations for spending 
the night with Assuerus. TElfric's ignoring of this passage is not simply due to his 
general tendency towards abbreviation: he does not shrink, for example, from 
providing a glowing description of the great banquet at the beginning of the narrative 
(11. 15-27), in which he emphasizes the decorum and splendour of the occasion. 
The use of sexual allurement is firmly played down in TElfric’s version. Esther 
emerges from the Old English adaptation as essentially a resolute and clear-thinking 
woman who engineers the downfall of the enemy of her people (Aman), and who 
acts with courage and assertiveness. The sexual dimension of her relationship with 
Assuerus is less in evidence. In producing an acceptable heroine for his Anglo- 
Saxon audience, Ailfric has to carry out a more radical modification of Esther than 
he customarily does in the case of his hagiographical characters. 

Aspects of the Book of Judith, which tells of the calculated seduction and then 
killing of the Assyrian leader Holofemes by the Bethulian widow Judith, also alarm 
TElfric and prompt some careful rewriting in his Old English paraphrase of the 
Vulgate text. In the biblical book, Judith tempts Holofemes to his death through her 
sexual blandishments. Ailfric minimizes the theme of seduction and presents 
Holofemes as responsible for his own downfall, a cruel tyrant lusting after a chaste 
young woman. He ignores Judith's bathing and anointing of herself before she 
goes to Holofemes (Judith X. 3). And, as she enters the scene of the banquet which 
leads to his death, it is the wickedness of Holofemes, not, as in the Book of Judith, 
his powerlessness to resist Judith, which Ailfric emphasizes. In the biblical version 
Holofemes is immediately captivated by Judith - ’No sooner did she stand before 
him than his eyes made him her prisoner’ (Judith X. 17) - and in the banquet scene 
he is in the mentally subordinate position, having to react to Judith all the time, as 
she plays him along: ’fast beat his heart within him, such was his longing for her 
charms' (Judith XII. 16). He even accommodates her wish to eat only food 
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prepared by her serving-maid (XII. 19), a detail not mentioned by Ailfric. 

In TElfric's homily Holofernes has a much more dominant role in the scene, 
his actions being guided by his lust: 

Heo com >a geglenged for nanre galnysse 

and stod him stforan swifie faegres hiwes, 

and his mod sona swiSe wearS ontend 

on hire gewilnunge to his galnysse. (287-90) 

[She came then adorned for no wantonness and stood before him 
exceedingly fair in her appearance, and his mind at once became 
enflamed in his desire for her for his lust.] 

In iElfric, Judith gives Holofernes the impression she is entering into the spirit of 
the banquet, 42 whereas in the original she dictates its course. In the Old English she 
allows Holofernes to drink himself into a stupor - 'fordrtencte hine sylfne' [he made 
himself drunk] (1. 294) - but in the Bible she is much more active in encouraging 
him to drink: 'And Holofernes, basking in her smiles, drank even deeper' (XII. 20). 

TElfric’s response to the Book of Judith has recently been illuminatingly 
discussed by Mary Clayton, who shows how in his treatment of the figure of Judith 
Ailfric sturggles unsuccessfully to extract a ’safe' meaning from the book: 

However much he tries to manipulate meaning, Ailfric cannot 
cancel the manipulativeness and sexual autonomy of his heroine 
and, in the end he digs a hole for himself by his determination to 
play down these elements, to contain Judith within patterns 
dictated by his desire to make her into a model for virgins rather 
than following the biblical portrait of a forceful, resourceful 
woman who, though chaste, exploited her sexual attractiveness to 
kill an enemy of her people. 43 

Clayton sees Ailfric's inability to deal with the figure of Judith as revealing 'a deep- 
seated anxiety with regard to women using their bodies in ways which had been 
firmly repressed by centuries of church prescriptions’. 44 The asexual virgin saint 
presents a type of femininity easier to handle for an Anglo-Saxon monastic writer 
like iEJfric than the threatening Old Testament figures of Esther and Judith, who are, 
in Clayton's phrase, 'sexually autonomous', and who achieve power over men 
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through exploitation of their own sexuality. 

Before we turn to the other Old English version of the story of Judith, the 
poem Judith, and to other poetic biblical narratives in Old English, it is relevant to 
allude to the tradition of secular heroic poetry in Anglo-Saxon England. We have 
already seen Old English poetry characterized as 'largely asexual’. The 
characterization of the poetry as asexual demonstrably does not fit all Old English 
poems, but it applies recognizably enough to the secular heroic tradition, as 
represented by poems such as Beowulf, Widsith and The Fight at Finnsburh. 

Secular heroic poetry in Old English is highly modest in content and has no 
overt interest in sexual themes. The role of women in the world of this poetry is an 
honoured but subordinate one, as ides lady’ and as patriarchal family-member, 
mother, daughter or wife. Women are typically gracious and nobly-adorned, but 
presentations of them lack a sexual dimension. The heroic world is a public rather 
than a private world and its conflicts do not usually arise from matters of sex and 
love but from family and tribal enmities, from external threat and from treachery 
within society. In the solution of such conflicts women fulfil an important function 
as peace-weavers, and generally their sphere of activity in the poetry is at a public 
and social level. Women may suffer as victims of the principles of their society, 
but, if so, they typically do so with resignation. In Beowulf the unfortunate 
Hildeburh can only lament the decree of fate: ’meotodsceaft bemearn' (1. 1077). 
Poems like The Wife's Lament and Wulfand Eadwacer portray women who are less 
acquiescent and more passionate than characters like Hildeburh. These disturbing 
figures cannot maintain a central role in heroic society and do not appear in heroic 
narrative itself. They do, however, point to the existence of other strands of Old 
English poetic tradition, which are not asexual in content. Some of these strands 
will be further explored in the closing part of the present article. 

Christian narrative poetry mostly inherits the underlying ’asexuality' of the 
secular tradition. By and large, the adapted material accommodates itself perfectly 
satisfactorily to this asexuality. Elene, though it has a more authoritative central 
female character than any found in secular poetry, does not present severe problems 
of cultural translation for its Anglo-Saxon adaptor. Juliana, a version of a passio of 
a virgin martyr, is unusual among Old English poems in the extent to which it 
develops the theme of sexual conflict: the world of Juliana is, untypically for Old 
English poetry, not an asexual one, but the sexual dimension of this poem, though 
insistent, essentially is unthreatening to its heroine. 

Biblical poetry also inherits the underlying 'asexuality' of the secular narrative 
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tradition, but it is nonetheless obliged to deal with awkward sexual themes. 
Vernacular biblical poets are doubly uncomfortable with such sexual themes, 
because of the limitations of the poetic tradition which they are adapting and because 
of the moral qualms about dealing with sexuality which we have seen as also present 
in Old English prose texts. A revealing example of this discomfort with sexual 
themes is found in a poem not itself Old English but closely related to the Old 
English biblical tradition, the Old Saxon paraphrase of the New Testament, the 
Heliand. 45 This poem's account of the dancing of the daughter of Elerodias before 
Herod (11. 2731-99) shows some recasting on the part of the Old Saxon poet. The 
poet finds it necessary in the first place to explain the nature of the girl's gamen 
[entertainment] (1. 2762): her act of dancing in the hall, unfamiliar in the world of 
Germanic heroic poetry, is said (11. 2763-64) to reflect a custom practised at the 
time. The key change which the poet makes, however, defusing the sexual aspect of 
the dance, is that Herod makes his rash promise to the girl before he sees her 
perform her dance. He has not been metaphorically intoxicated by the dance itself 
but, as the poet makes clear, is already intoxicated from heavy drinking. The dance 
itself is not objectionable. Its excitation of Herod is pointedly ignored in this 
Germanic retelling, in a way that it is not, for example, in ^Elfric's comments in his 
homily on the episode in Catholic Homilies I. 46 

The poem Judith makes even less reference to the physical appearance of its 
heroine than does /Elfric's paraphrase of the Book of Judith. And in the poem the 
terms which are used of Judith's appearance mostly suggest the noble lady of 
Germanic tradition rather than specifying sexual attractiveness. Judith is 
wundenlocc [with braided locks] (11. 77 and 103), beahhroden [ring-adorned] (138) 
(but then so is the attendant who accompanies her: the reference at line 138 applies to 
both women), golde gefreetwod [adorned with gold] (1. 171) and beorhte [bright] 
(1. 254). The one unsettling adjective used of her is the much-discussed celfscinu 
[of elfin beauty] (1. 14), which suggests a sense of the beguiling power of female 
beauty, but without implying culpability on the part of the heroine. 47 Mentions of 
Judith's appearance are also balanced, and outweighed, by insistent reference to her 
wisdom. 48 

We have seen the attention to Judith's exploitation of her sexuality much 
reduced in Ailfric's version. In the poem Judith it is virtually excised altogether. 
Neither of the Old English adaptations of the biblical book presents Judith as leading 
Holofemes on, plying him at the banquet with more drink than he is used to. But, 
in a radical recasting of the inherited narrative, the Judith poet entirely removes the 
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heroine from this banquet. The banquet becomes a riotous feast of Holofemes and 
his warriors, in which Judith plays no part. Throughout, she remains in the gystern 
[guest-chamber] (1. 40). And, whereas in Ailfric's version, as in the original, 
Holofemes drinks 'ofer his gewunan' [more than his custom] (1. 295) on the night 
of his death, in the poem he is presented as a habitual and uncontrolled drunkard. 
He is described as galmod [licentious] (1. 256), but in Judith it is drunkenness rather 
than lust which destroys Holofemes. Like the Old Saxon poet of the Heliand, the 
Judith poet substitutes the more familiar Germanic theme of drunkenness for that of 
susceptibility to sexual allurement. This is due in part to the Anglo-Saxon 
discomfort with sexual themes evident too in Ailfric's version of the Judith story (as 
elsewhere), but it is also a feature of the poet's Germanizierung of the biblical 
material, as the story is transposed into a type of narrative poetry which traditionally 
lacks of a sexual dimension. 

In Genesis B the beauty of Eve, which is not mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis, is described in formulaic terms - 'idesa scenost,/wifa wlitegost' [brightest 
of ladies, most beautiful of women] (11. 626-27) 49 - and is praised as the handiwork 
of the Lord (11. 628 and 822). In Genesis A both Adam and Eve are described as 
wlitebeorht [brightly beautiful] (1. 189). In this poem the admiring epithet regularly 
applied to Eve is freolic, 50 which suggests her nobility and graciousness. Later, 
however, Genesis A shows interest in the theme of the alluring power of female 
beauty. It extends the passage in which the sons of God choose wives from the 
daughters of men (Genesis VI. 1-4), adopting the traditional association of the 
daughters of men with the women of the race of Cain (1. 1252) and adding a speech 
in which God expresses displeasure that the beauty of the women’s faces has seized 
oppressively - 'onwod grome' (1. 1260) - the multitude of men. This theme also 
appears in the episode dealing with Abraham’s time in Egypt. Abraham is worried 
that, because of her beauty, his wife Sarra - 'mteg telfscieno' [a woman of elfin 
beauty] (1. 1827) 51 - will innocently enflame the Egyptian noblemen so that some 
one of them will want her for himself. 

In the Book of Genesis (XII. 11-20), however, Abraham's concern in this 
episode is not for Sarra's virtue but for his own safety. Fearing that the Egyptians 
will kill him because he is Sarra's husband, he asks Sarra to pretend to be his sister. 
Sarra agrees to do this and before long becomes, according to the Vulgate, the uxor 
'wife' (XII. 19) of Pharao. The Old English version does not go as far as referring 
to Sarra as becoming the wife of Pharao, but it mentions the wifmyne [love for a 
woman] (1. 1861) that Pharao has for her. Is it notable that neither in the Sarra- 
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Pharao episode nor in the parallel episode of Sarra and Abimelech (11. 2621-2721) 52 
does the Genesis A poet modify the sexual theme to the extent that we have seen in 
the Esther, Judith and Herod episodes discussed above. The less interventionist 
approach of the Genesis A poet in these episodes bears out the views of those 
commentators who see Genesis A as more of poetic paraphrase and less of a radical 
recreation of its scriptural material than other biblical narratives in Old English. 
Nonetheless, the Genesis A poet does introduce some changes which might lessen 
moral criticism of Sarra and Abraham. The mention of Sarra as becoming the wife 
of Pharao is avoided, as we have noticed, and in the Sarra-Abimelech episode, 
although it is stated that Abraham and Sarra pretend to be brother and sister. Genesis 
A gives the impression that Sarra is forcibly taken from Abraham, as though through 
rape: 


pa waes ellpeodig ocSre siSe 

wif Abrahames from were landed 

on fremdes feedm. (2630-32) 

[Then for a second time in a foreign land was the wife of 
Abraham taken from her man to the embrace of a stranger.] 

In the Old English, Abimelech becomes a drunken reveller, and is evidently more 
forceful in removing Sarra from Abraham than he is in the Bible. 53 The phrase on 
fremdes fcedm, along with the passive Iceded, suggests sexual subjection, and 
removes attention from the complicity of Sarra and Abraham. 54 Sexual themes are 
not avoided in Genesis A: given the content of the biblical book, they hardly could 
be. But in this poem, as in the other vernacular biblical narratives referred to above, 
a tendency is revealed to absolve good characters from criticism with regard to 
questions of sexual behaviour and attitudes. 

In their treatment of sexuality, most Old English literary texts reflect either of 
the attitudes identified above, the lack of concern with sexual themes, characteristic 
of the Germanic heroic tradition, or the 'sexual pessimism' inherited from patristic 
teaching, an attitude which receives expression in particularly acute form in Anglo- 
Saxon England. The two attitudes are different, but not, in practice, mutually 
contradictory. Indeed, Anglo-Saxon Christian writers appear more comfortable with 
the asexual Germanic heroic world than they do with aspects of the world of the Old 
Testament. Christian commentators might rail against the carmina gentilium [songs 
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of the pagans] but at least these carmina are usually sexually unproblematic and, 
though they do not repudiate sexuality, they have the decency to ignore it. 

It is the attitude of'sexual pessimism' which is the ideologically dominant one 
in Anglo-Saxon England, representing a powerful consensus within the text- 
producing community of the period. This attitude, springing from the church's 
unsympathetic position with regard to sexual pleasure and reinforced by the 
renunciatory ideals of early medieval monasticism, underpins the insistent concern 
with questions of sex evident in homiletic and, particularly, penitential writings. It 
also motivates the widespread remodelling of erotic narrative episodes, which we 
have seen in Old English works adapted from Latin. 

But, though ideologically dominant, repudiation and denial are not the only 
responses to sexuality reflected in Anglo-Saxon literature. In life, religious leaders 
strove to regulate the sexual activity of their flocks and to enforce celibacy in the 
monastery and among priests and nunnan , 55 but in this they appear to have had no 
easy task. It is a measure of the gap between ideal and reality that even the much- 
lauded king Edgar is reported, among other amorous episodes in his youth, to have 
abducted a nunne for sexual purposes. 56 More generally, evidence of the stubborn 
persistence of patterns of behaviour quite different from those fostered by Christian 
moralists can perhaps be adduced from the insistence of the Anglo-Saxon 
penitentials on matters of sexual conduct. Anthony Davies has recently remarked 
that although penitentials cannot tell us how prevalent certain sexual acts were they 
indicate what forms of sexual behaviour a priest was likely to hear about at 
confession. 57 Though this view begs a number of questions, it is reasonable to 
assume that the penitentials must, as handbooks for priests, have had some practical 
reference to the real world. And even if the evidence they offer must be regarded as 
equivocal, these books certainly reveal the extent of the church's anxiety on matters 
of sex. For the penitentials are far more preoccupied by sins of sexual impurity than 
by other sins: as Allen J. Frantzen notes, such sins make up by far the most 
common category in the handbooks. 58 

In his exegetical comments on the Book of Judith, ^Elfric too reveals a key 
aspect of this anxiety concerning matters of sex. In the passage in question, Ailfric 
exhorts nunnan to live chastely, noting urgently that not all do so. It is likely that the 
world nunne has a looser significance for ^Elfric than does the modem English word 
'nun', being applicable to women in secular life. 59 Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
distress to /Elfric that some of these ostensibly pious women evidently do not regard 
sexual misbehaviour as seriously as they should: 
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Sume nunnan syndon, pe sceandlice libbaS, 
tellaS to lytlum gylte, past hi hi forlicgon 
and pxt hi leohtlice magon swa lytel gebetan. 

(Homily on Judith, 429-31) 

[There are some nuns who live disgracefully, counting it as a 
minor sin that they commit fornication, and thinking that they 
may easily atone for so small an offence.] 

Ailfric here expresses his concern that people, even nunnan, do not appreciate the 
seriousness of sexual sin. She who commits fornication once, says /Elfric, loses 
her virginity for ever and can never have the reward of the hundredfold fruit - 'pxs 
hundfealdan wgestures' ( Homily on Judith, 1. 433) - which is reserved for virgins 
alone. In referring to the loss of the hundredfold fruit, 60 Elfric slides 
unconsciously from denouncing fornication to implicitly stigmatizing sexual activity 
itself: even legitimate sexual activity deprives one of this reward. And even within 
marriage, as we read elsewhere, Ailfric would severely curtail the times when 
intercourse is allowable. 61 

As a celibate himself, jElfric appreciated the hardship of the celibate life. He 
himself was evidently not immune from the temptations of the flesh. Some verses in 
Latin appended to his 'Life of St Martin' in Lives of Saints provide what appears to 
be a rare glimpse of the personal struggles of ^Elfric the celibate monk. In the verses 
Ailfric prays for St Martin to help him to live more purely, 'castius'. 62 The personal 
tone of these lines presents a striking contrast with the public register that is 
normally associated with the writings of Ailfric. 

The attitude of the erring nunnan, censured in the Homily on Judith, reflects 
for jElfric the deplorable persistence, even among the devout, of an unregenerate 
view of sexuality, a view which does not properly appreciate the virtue of living 
castius. This unregenerate view, as we might expect, is not widely represented in 
the textual culture of Anglo-Saxon England. It does, however, invade the precincts 
of the monastery, at least in literature, occurring most notably in the sexual riddles of 
the Exeter Book. 

The riddles of the Exeter Book express a playful and frank attitude to sexuality 
which someone like Adfric could hardly have condoned. This attitude has its likely 
origin in popular and oral tradition rather than in the world of Christian learning, 
though it is expressed with considerable wit and intellectual sophistication. Double¬ 
entendre riddles teasingly introduce the indecorous into a decorous literary form, in 
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such a way as to implicate the audience in the indelicacy: the tiddler can always claim 
that the correct answer to the riddle is an innocent one, despite the unseemly 
conclusion to which the audience is inclined to leap. Such riddles accept the 
principle that sex is not a proper subject for them to deal with - otherwise there 
would be no need for double entendre - but they deal with it anyway. Their attitude 
is one of good-humoured impudence rather than of hostility to sexuality; and they 
also proceed on the assumption that the audience accepts that sex is an interesting 
subject. The riddle is not prompted by disgust and does not succeed if it engenders 
disgust in the audience. 

Several of the Exeter Book riddles are notable for their unabashed acceptance 
of female sexuality, a subject which we have seen to cause considerable disquiet 
among religious authorities. Such riddles as 25 (Onion), 45 (Dough) and 61 
(Helmet) suggest women taking the initiative in sexual activity, while 54 (Chum) 
plays with the idea of women having more sexual stamina than men: 63 

pegn onnette, waes pragum nyt 

tillic esne, teorode hwaspre 

aet stunda gehwam strong aer }>on hio, 

werig paes weorces. ( Riddle 54, 7-10) 

[The thegn hastened, the servant was capable and of use at times, 
but in his strength he tired on every occasion before she did, 
weary from work.] 

Nor, in the highly socially-discriminatory world of Old English poetry, can the 
sexually enthusiastic women of the riddles be dismissed as mere wenches who lack 
the continence of their 'betters'. Noblewomen too are shown as engaging 
confidently in sexual activity. 64 These riddles are not impelled by a need to 
construct an image of women as modest and lacking sexual autonomy, which might 
allay male anxieties. Instead, they treat women on a par with men and acknowledge 
frankly the reality of appetite and desire in both sexes. 

The riddles are remarkable, in an Anglo-Saxon context, in that in their 
treatment of sexuality they lack an obvious moral dimension. They approach the 
subject of love-making between men and women both jokingly and with a sense of 
the mutuality of sexual pleasure. The sexual riddles have no obvious moral 
message, and their positive attitude to sexuality contrasts with the prevalent sexual 
pessimism found elsewhere in Old English literature. These riddles are not lacking 
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in morality, however, though their morality is not that of the early medieval 
Christian orthodoxy. They are underlain by a reassuring social morality which does 
not deny or repudiate sexuality but gives it a place in everyday life. The sexual 
riddles may be seen as representing a traditional type of literature with its 
background in folk culture. As such, they may be impudent but are not subversive. 
The sexual explicitness of the riddles might alarm many learned Anglo-Saxons but in 
its origin it is not socially threatening: the sexuality of the Exeter Book riddles is not 
presented as obsessive, or adulterous, or deviant, or violent. In acknowledging the 
interest of sexuality at all, however, the riddles identify themselves as representing a 
different literary strand from any of those discussed above. 

More dangerous and socially threatening aspects of love and sex are also 
reflected in Old English literature, though, unsurprisingly, few works dealing with 
these aspects survive in the written records. The gnomic poems Maxims 1 and 
Maxims II are concerned with the theme of order in the world, and they have some 
incidental comments on sexuality. Maxims I expresses disapproval of the adulterous 
behaviour of some women when their husbands are away. These women are more 
adventurous - 'fyrwetgeomra' (1. 101) - than many others: 

freofi hy ffemde monnan, bonne se o)>er feor gewiteb- (102) 

[They love strange men when the other man departs far away.] 

Maxims I insists that a woman must remain faithful to her husband (1. 99), giving 
him what his love asks - 'btes his lufu baeded’ (1. 98). Maxims II, in a passage 
difficult to interpret precisely, speaks of a young woman using secret means - 
’dyme craeft’ (1. 43) - to gain her aims in matters of love. Such references suggest a 
world of more complicated sexuality than that presented in the riddles. They reveal 
an awareness that the demands of sexuality are independent of and can even be at 
odds with those of society. The term celfscinu, mentioned above, 65 may also 
suggest such an awareness. This term, with its reference to a non-human realm, 
may be seen as reflecting a Germanic sense of the dangerous power of female 
beauty. 66 

Apart from these brief references, the treatment of passionate love in Old 
English poetry is confined to a small number of poems, Wulf and Eadwacer , The 
Wife's Lament and Deor - and the reference in Deor (1. 16), to the sorglufu 
[sorrowful love] which deprives Masthhild of all sleep, is cryptic in the extreme. 
Like the riddles, these poems are preserved in the Exeter Book, which is, with 
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regard to the treatment of sexuality, as in other respects, more heterogeneous in 
content than any other manuscript containing Old English. Indeed, without the 
Exeter Book there would be little to say about 'alternative' attitudes to sexuality in 
Old English literature. 

The Wife's Lament recognizes the experience of the sorrow of separation in 
love as a familiar one: the poem's closing words generalize from the speaker's own 
experience: 


Wa bid pam pe sceal 

oflangope leofes abidan. (53-54) 

[Woe it is for the one who must in longing wait for a love one.] 

The Wife's Lament expresses the intensity of feelings of a woman separated from 
her fealaleofa [much love one] (1. 26). It depicts an intimate relationship thwarted by 
external factors, which have left the speaker overwhelmed with longing. This 
speaker recalls the vows she and her loved one confidently once made: 

Ful oft wit beotedan 
pat unc ne gedaside nemne dead ana, 
owihtelles. (21-23) 

[Very often we two vowed that nothing but death alone would 
part us.] 

And she contrasts her own situation with that of lovers who can fulfil their 
relationships together: 


Frynd sind on eorpan, 
leofe lifgende leger weardiad, 
ponne ic on uhtan ana gonge . . . (33-35) 

[There are friends on earth, lovers living together occupy their 
beds, while I in the period before dawn walk alone .. .] 

Wulf and Eadwacer presents a love which is both passionate and against the 
wishes of society. It portrays a woman driven not by the obligations of her 
communal role or by a sense of morality but by an overpowering longing for her 
absent lover: 
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Wulf, min Wulf, wena me bine 
seoce gedydon, bine seldcymas, 
mumendemod, nales meteliste. (13-15) 

[Wulf, my Wulf, my waiting for you has made me sick, your 
seldom-comings, my sorrowing mind, not at all lack of food.] 

In contrast to the speaker's longing for Wulf, and fears for his safety, is her 
alienation from her own position in the world, an alienation evident in the apparent 
bitterness of the poem's closing lines, with their reference to 'unceme eame hwelp' 
[our wretched whelp] (1. 16) and to the paradoxical tearing apart - 'tosliteS' (1. 18) - 
of something that was never joined together. The two islands of the poem, the one 
on which the speaker lives, among her people, and the island where Wulf is, 
symbolize the sense of separation which dominates the speaker's mind. 

The emotional agitation of the speaker of Wulf and Eadwacer expresses itself 
in an utterance which borders on the incoherent and in a preoccupation with 
unresolved opposites and paradox. Even the recollection of sexual intimacy with the 
beaducafa [one bold in battle] (1. 11) provokes startlingly antithetical feelings on the 
pan of this woman: 

Wass me wyn to bon, wass me hwaebre eac lad. (12) 

[In one way it was a joy to me but it was also hateful to me.] 

This line epitomizes the whole poem in reflecting a consciousness of the complex 
and contradictory emotions arising from sexuality. The fact that in her recollection 
of intimacy the speaker has no interest in putting a name to the beaducafa adds to the 
ambiguity of the relationships portrayed in the poem. It also, however, has the 
effect of emphasizing the sexual pleasure of this intimacy rather than its personal 
dimension. 

The very fact that they are poems about sexual love, an area of experience 
which we have seen to be normally ignored in the secular heroic tradition and to be 
treated with distrust and extreme circumspection by religious writers, makes Wulf 
and Eadwacer and The Wife's Lament unusual among surviving Old English poems. 
Wulf and Eadwacer and The Wife's Lament also treat this subject in a way that does 
not attempt to make it 'safe' for an audience worried about sexual morality. It is not 
surprising that so few such poems survive in manuscripts which are themselves the 
product of a monastic culture which emphatically was worried about sexual 
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morality, a culture which insisted on the special virtue of celibacy 67 and stressed the 
importance of sexual continence and restraint even within marriage. 68 

The inclusion of Wulf and Eadwacer and The Wife's Lament in the Exeter 
Book raises questions which are outside the scope of the present article, about the 
principles at work in the compilation of this manuscript 69 and about the (perhaps 
non-literal) ways in which secular Old English verse might have been interpreted by 
a monastic audience. 70 Our discussion has shown the extent to which Wulf and 
Eadwacer and The Wife's Lament represent interests different from those 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon literate authority. The voices of these poems do not 
speak for the models of social behaviour reflected elsewhere in Old English 
literature, as surveyed in the first three-quarters of this article. A fairly narrow range 
of Old English literature, and largely self-selecting in nature, has been preserved 
from Anglo-Saxon England, however, and we can be confident that Wulf and 
Eadwacer and The Wife's Lament were not the only Old English 'love' poems. 
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MS Cotton Nero E. i and CCCC MS 9 and Other Manuscripts', unpublished doctoral thesis 
(University of Oxford, 1979); and ’Saints’ Lives in Old English: Latin Manuscripts and Vernacular 
Accounts: Ailfric', Peritia 1 (1982), 17-37. See also M. Brett, The Use of Universal Chronicle at 
Worcester’, in L'Historiographie medievale en Europe: Actes du colloque organise par la Fondation 
Europeenne de la Science au Centre de Recherches Historiques el Juridiques de I'Universile Paris 1 du 
29 mars au ler avril 1989, ed. J.-P. Genet (Paris, 1991), pp. 277-85 (at 282-83); P. Jackson and M. 
Lapidge, ’The Contents of the Cotton-Corpus Legendary’, in Holy Men and Holy Women: Old 
English Prose Saints' Lives and their Contexts, ed. P. E. Szarmach (Albany, NY, forthcoming). 

22 A rare example of such an addition is the description of the saint in ch. 5 of the CCCC 303 
Life of St Margaret, referred to above, p. 4. 

23 Aldhelm writes disapprovingly and at length on the bodily adornments of women in his 
account of Judith in the prose De virginitate: ed. R. Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera Omnia, MGH, 
Auctores Antiquissimi 15 (Berlin, 1919), 228-323 (at 316-18); trans. M. Lapidge, in Aldhlem: The 
Prose Works, trans. M. Lapidge and M. Herren (Woodbridge and Totowa, NJ, 1979), pp. 59-132 (at 
126-28). 

24 Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. and trans. B. Colgrave and R. A. B. 
Mynors (Oxford, 196), Book IV, ch. 19 (at 396). 

2 ^ Old English Martyrology, ed. Kotzor, II234,11. 1-2. 

26 Old English Martyrology, ed. Kotzor, II 235,11. 12-13. 

27 See PL 17, col. 813D; /Elfric, Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat, I 170 (11. 17-19). 

28 See Acta S. Agathae, Acta Sanctorum Februarii, I , 621F; Ailfric, ’Life of St Agatha’, ed. 
Skeat, TElfric’s Lives of Saints, I 194-209 (11. 35-38). 

2 ^ See Passio S. Ceciliae, ed. B. Mombritius, Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanctorum, 2nd ed., 2 
vols (Paris, 1910), I 332-41 (at 332,1. 54-333,1. 1). 

30 Uife of St Cecilia’, ed. Skeat, JElfric's Lives of Saints, II 356-77. 

31 Passio S. Luciae, ed. Mombritius, Sanctuarium, II 107-09 (at 107, 11. 32-33); cf. AElfric, 
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'asnlice gefretewode’, ’Life of St Lucy’, ed. Skeat, AElfric's Lives of Saints, I 210-19 (1. 24). 

32 Cf. Ailfric, ’mid golde gefratewode’, Life of St Eugenia', 1. 417. 

33 Cf. Ailfric, ’Hi waeron ealle ge-glengede mid gyldenum gyrlum', 'Life of St Agnes’, 1. 252. 

34 See Old English Martyrology, ed. Kotzor, II 3,11. 8-11. 

33 Passio Septem Dormientium , ed. and trans. H. Magennis, The Anonymous Old English 
Legend of the Seven Sleepers, Durham Medieval Texts 7 (Durham, 1994), 74-91; cf. Old English 
version, ed. Magennis {ibid.), 11. 717 and 753-54 (also ed. Skeat, AElfric's Lives of Saints, I 488- 
541,11. 780 and 820-21). 

36 Riedinger, 'The Englishing of Arcestrate', p. 300. 

37 See Apollonius of Tyre, ed. Goolden, p. 36,1. 11. 

38 See L. Osborne, The Poisoned Embrace: A Brief History of Sexual Pessimism (London, 
1993). 

3 ® Ailfric, Homily on Judith, ed. B. Assmann, Angelsachsische Homilien und Heiligenleben , 
Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Prosa 3 (Kassel, 1889), repr. with supplementary introduction by 
P. A. M. Clemoes (Darmstadt, 1964), 102-16. In line 405 Assmann reads nis instead of pus: on 
this, see E. G. Stanley, ’^Elfric and the Canonicity of the Book of Judith’, Notes and Queries, New 
Series 32 (1985), 439. 

40 Biblical quotations in this article are from The Holy Bible, trans. R. A. Knox (London, 
1955). 

41 iElfric, Be Hester, ed. Assmann, Angelsachsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, pp. 92-101 
(11. 73, 82, 97 etc.). 

42 See Homily on Judith, 1, 292. 

43 M. Clayton, 'TElfric's Judith; Manipulative or Manipulated?', Anglo-Saxon England 23 
(1994), 215-27 (at 225). 

44 Clayton, 'AElfric's Judith', p. 225. 

45 Ed. O. Behaghel, Heliand und Genesis, 9th ed., rev. B. Taeger, Altdeutsche Textbibliothek 4 
(Tubingen, 1984). 

46 Ed. B. Thorpe, The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church. The First Part, Containing the 
Homilies of dclfric, 2 vols (London, 1844-46), I 476-91 (at 480-82). The Herod scene in the 
Heliand is discussed further in my article 'The Treatment of Feasting in the Heliand, Neophilologus 
69 (1985), 126-33, with Erratum (for p. 127) printed at beginning of 70 (1986). 

47 B. F. Huppe writes that in the present passage celfscinu is 'particularly effective in 
suggesting her [Judith's] deadly allure for Holofemes' {The Web of Words (Albany, NY, 1970), p. 
159). As Huppe notes {ibid.), celfscinu also occurs in Genesis A, lines 1827 and 2731. 'where it is 
used to designate Abraham's wife, Sarah, in the particular context of her dangerous attractiveness to 
a gentile prince’. Abraham’s wife, of course, though celfscinu, has no intention of seducing either 
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Pharao or Abimilech: the relevant episodes in Genesis A are discussed below pp. 13-14. Among 
discussions of celfscinu, see especially H. Stuart, The Meaning of OE celfscinu ', Parergon 2 
(1972), 22-26. 

On the treatment of female beauty in Old English poetry, see P. B. Taylor, 'The Old English 
Poetic Vocabulary of Beauty’, in New Readings on Women, ed. Damico and Hennessey Olsen, pp. 
211 - 21 . 

48 Judith, 11. 13,41, 125 etc. 

49 Cf. also 11. 821-22. 

50 Genesis , 11. 184, 884 and 895; cf. also 11. 1722 and 2228. 

51 Cf. 1. 2731. On the epithet used here, see also n. 47, above. 

52 Cf. Genesis XX. 2-14. 

52 At 1. 2642, he is referred to in the manuscript as synna brytta, though this is emended to 
sinces brytta in The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records edition of Genesis. Cf. also 11. 2742-46. 

54 Cf. the context of sexual subjection in the other occurrence of the phrase onfremdesfceSm in 
Old English poetry, Genesis , 1. 1971. 

55 On the status of nunnan and /Elfric's use of the term, see Clayton, 'XElfric’s Judith’, pp. 225- 
27. 

56 See William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, Rolls 
Series 52 (London, 1870), 190-91. 

57 A. Davies, 'Sexual Behaviour in Later Anglo-Saxon England’, in This Noble Craft . . . : 
Proceedings of the Tenth Research Symposium of the Dutch and Belgian University Teachers of 
Old and Middle English, Utrecht, 19-20 Janaury, 1989, ed. E. Kooper, Costerus, New Series 80 
(Amsterdam and Atlanta, GA, 1991), pp. 83-105 (at 84). 

58 A. J. Frantzen, The Literature of Penance in Anglo-Saxon England (New Brunswick, NJ, 
1983), p. 15. On attitudes to sexuality in the penitentials, see P. J. Payer, Sex and the 
Penitentials: The Development of a Sexual Code 550-1150 (Toronto. 1984). 

59 See above, n. 55. 

69 Cf. /Elfric, Catholic Homilies, ed. Thorpe, I 148. 

61 See Catholic Homilies, ed. Thorpe, II 608. For discussion of times of sexual abstinence, see 
Davies, ’Sexual Behaviour in Later Anglo-Saxon England’, p. 89. 

62 See ’Life of St Martin’, ed. Skeat, /Elfric's Lives of Saints, II 218-313, after 1. 1495. The 
verses are also edited by P. Grosjean, in ’Gloria postuma S. Martini Turonensis apud Scottos et 
Britannos’, Analecta Bollandiana 55 (1937), 300-48 (at 347), and are listed in D. Schaller and 
E. Konsgen, Initia carminum Latinorum saeculo undecimo antiqiorum (Gottingen, 1977), no. 
11,194 (thanks are due to Gordon Whatley for supplying these references). 

It is relevant to include here the complete text of this short Latin passage, which occurs 
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(uniquely) in London, British Library, MS Cotton Julius E. vii, fol. 201r, 11. 1-5. The text, 
written continuously in the manuscript, is here divided into line units. 1 preserve manuscript 
capitalization and punctuation, and abbreviations are indicated by means of italics: 

Olim haec transtuli . [MS trastuli] 

sicuti ualui . 

sed modo praecibur. 

constrictus plenius . 

O martine sanctat. 
mentis praeclare. 
iuua me miseru/w . 
meritis modicum. 

Caream quo neuis. 

mihimet nociuis . [MS nocuus] 

castiusque uiuam. 

Nactus iam ueniam 

(Once I translated this, according as I was able, but the more fully only because 
constrained by entreaties. O Martin, saint splendid in merits, help me, a wretch 
mediocre in merits. I will abstrain from what you do not wish, things harmful 
to me, and I will live more purely, having already obtained pardon.] 

63 The probable solutions to the particular riddles referred to in this sentence, given here in 
brackets, are widely accepted: see notes in C. Williamson, ed.. The Old English Riddles of the 
'Exeter Book' (Chapel Hill, NC, 1977), and B. F. Muir, ed.. The Exeter Anthology of Old English 
Poetry : An Edition of Exeter Dean and Chapter MS 3501, 2 vols (Exeter, 1994), (both of these 
editions have some discrepancy in numbering of riddles, as compared to The Anglo-Saxon Poetic 
Records edition). On the 'sexual' riddles, see also R. Gleissner, Die 'zweitdeutigen altenglischen 
Ratsel des 'Exeter Book' in ihrem zeitgendssischen Kontext , Regensburger Arbeiten zur Anglistik 
und Amerikanistik 23 (Frankfurt, 1984); E. W. Williams, 'What's So New About the Sexual 
Revolution?', Texas Quarterly 18 (1975), 51-54 (repr. in New Readings on Women, ed. Damico and 
Hennessey Olsen, pp. 137-45). 

64 See Riddle 45 and Riddle 61. 

65 See above, p. 12. 

66 Judith Jesch notes that in Old Norse tradition 'female figures could also be feared for their 
sexuality' ( Women in the Viking Age [Woodbridge and Rochester, NY, 1991], p. 148). 

See above, p. 16. The celibacy of priests is a preoccupation of JElfric in his pastoral letters: 
see Letter to Wulfsige, paragraphs 13-27, ed. B. Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe /Elfrics, Bibliothek der 
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angelsachsischen Prosa 9 (Hamburg, 1914), 1-34 (at 3-7); First Old English Letter to Wulfstan, 
paras. 15-18 and 77-93 (including, paras. 90-93, discussion of those who willingly become 
'spiritually castrated' (gastlice gehcelede ), ed. Fehr, pp. 68-145 (at 76-79 and 100-07). 

68 The representation of marital love in Anglo-Saxon England as 'chaste and restrained’ is 
discussed by Pauline Stafford, Unification and Conquest: A Political and Social History of England 
in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries (London, 1989), p. 169. 

69 Contrasting views on this topic have recently been expressed by P. W. Conner and B. J. 
Muir. For Conner, the Exeter Book consists of three separate booklets, compiled over a 
considerable period of time, each with its own character and particular interests: see Anglo-Saxon 
Exeter: A Tenth-Century Cultural History, Studies in Anglo-Saxon History 4 (Woodbridge and 
Rochester, NY, 1993), pp. 148-64. Muir's view of the Exeter Book as a coherent anthology with 
thematic links and an overall structure is expressed in the very title of his recent edition, The Exeter 
Anthology of Old English Poetry: see I 18-27. 

70 See, for example, the allegorical interpretation of The Wife's Lament proposed by Swanton 
in 'The Wife's Lament and The Husband's Message: A Reconsideration’. 
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Umbiden and Umbreiden: 

An Unnoticed Middle English Prefix 

Douglas Moffat 


Among the many Middle English (ME) derivations of the common Old English (OE) 
verbs bidan and bregdan , two of the most noteworthy are umbiden and umbreiden, 
each of which yields derivations of its own, specifically the adverb umbidingli, the 
noun umbreid(e , and the gerund umbreidinge. Their noteworthiness owes nothing 
to meaning: umbiden and umbreiden have the same general semantic range as other 
ME derivations of bidan and bregdan. Rather, what is peculiar about each is their 
prefix um-. I will attempt to prove in what follows that, though rare, this prefix 
ought to be regarded as a distinctive ME form. 

The um- in umbiden and umbreiden should not be confused with the more 
common ME prefix of the same spelling. This latter form represents either 
Scandinavian um-, a reduction of earlier umb-, or reduced OE ymb-. In fact, a 
coalescence of the two in the North and Northeast Midlands, the dialect areas where 
this prefix is most common, cannot be ruled out. This um- prefix usually lends to 
the action of the root verb the sense of encirclement, e.g., umclippen 'to surround 
(sth.), enclose’ or umsetten 'to besiege (a city), surround (sth)', etc. This basic 
sense of encirclement can be extended to one of envelopment, e.g., umshaden 'to 
wrap (sb.)' or umlappen 'to clothe or wrap (sb.), envelop (sth.)'. In words having 
to do with thinking or speaking, e.g., umsen or umthinken, the prefix has the 
meaning 'about, concerning, in regard to'. It is not uncommon for this prefix to be 
attached to roots that themselves contain aspects of encirclement or envelopment; that 
is, it may act either as an intensifier or even be redundant. 

The um- prefix in umbiden and umbreiden , while identical in form to the more 
common prefix from Scand. um- and/or OE ymb-, is clearly unconnected to it, as a 
glance at the evidence will demonstrate. There are five certain occurrences of 
umbiden in the records of the Middle English Dictionary (MED) and three additional 
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forms whose connection with this word might be doubted, because the prefix is 
written un- in two cases and simply u- in another. 1 These doubtful forms will be 
discussed below. The two earliest attestations, from John of Grimestone’s 
Preaching Book (1372), are, in fact, the two that exhibit un-. Of the remaining six 
occurrences, five, including the form in u-, are found in the Harley 2254 version of 
The Prickynge of Love. The other occurrence is in Walter Hilton's Scale of 
Perfection. (The most recent editor of the The Prickynge of Love suggests that 
Hilton may have been its author.) Six of these eight instances reveal intransitive 
usages meaning ’to wait, abide’ or ’to delay, tarry’, e.g., Scale of Perfection 
1.54.36b: ’If }>ou wilt finden ihesu . . . pe bihoui)> sufferen and vmbiden a while 
)>erinne. 2 Two transitive usages appear, both from The Prickynge of Love, e.g., 
122/19, 'He shal not )ier-fore despeir, but vmbide pacientli >e grace of god. 3 The 
same work yields the two attestations of the adverb umbidingli ’patiently’. 4 

The verb umbreiden was perhaps more common than umbiden. It too had 
intransitive and transitive meanings: ’to reproach someone, censure’ and ’to 
reproach (sb.), censure, upbraid’, e.g., from the Bodley 959 version of the 
Wycliffite Bible, glossing improperes in Ecclus. 41.28, 'Whan >ou hast 3 yuen, ne 
vmbreide fiou’; 5 Gower, Confessio Amantis, 5.5034, 'If so be that he him umbreide 
. . . It schal ben venged on him'. 6 The noun umbreid(e means ’reproach, disgrace’ 
or ’a reproach, an insult', e.g., in the Trinity College, Cambridge, version of Cursor 
Mundi 16718, ')ie ton him 3 af vmbreide'. 7 The gerund umbreidinge means 
'upbraiding, casting of reproach', e.g., Mirror of Lewed Men and Women 126/8, 
'The synnes of pe mouth ben these: ydel speche . . . vmbraydinge'. 8 Like umbiden, 
umbreiden and its derivations are attested in late fourteenth- and in fifteenth-century 
manuscripts. In what would seem to be its earliest occurrence, in the early 
fourteenth-century lyric 'Ne mai no lewed’, the prefix is spelt un-\ this form is 
discussed in footnote 18 below. 

It should be clear from this brief survey of the evidence that the um- prefix 
does not impart to the simplexes biden or breiden any of the meanings outlined 
above for the more common um- prefix. Nor do the simplexes themselves have 
meanings associated with encirclement or envelopment that would allow the prefix to 
be regarded as an intensifying or redundant usage of the common form. In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine either umbiden or umbreiden having anything at all to do with 
encirclement or envelopment. Furthermore, while most of the evidence for these 
two verbs and their derivations can be connected with the North, the Northeast 
Midlands, or at least the East Midlands, umbreiden occurs in Gower and in the 
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Fairfax copy of Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, more southerly occurrences 
than the common form of the prefix usually has. 9 

The Oxford English Dictionary does not treat umbiden. For umbreiden OED's 
etymological note reads: ’Alteration of Upbraid v., under the influence of verbs in 
Urn-. It is hard to imagine, given the dissimilarity in meaning just discussed, what 
the influence of the common prefix um- could be, unless its occurrence created a 
linguistic climate in which another um- prefix could be tolerated. However, the 
posited connection between upbreiden and umbreiden proves crucial in explaining 
the latter's development. 

Only one instance of OE upbregdan meaning 'to censure, reproach' has 
survived, in the Pseudo-Wulfstan homily HomU 39 (Nap48) 48, 'Jjaet ))u pxt god 
3 efylle, pe [>u canst, pe laes pe god upbrede, J>one godspellican cwide'. 10 The phrase 
bregdan up 'to pull (sth.) up, weigh anchor’ also occurs [See Dictionary of Old 
English bregdan l.c.i]. While apparently rare in OE, the two senses conveyed by 
the OE evidence, 'to lift (sth.) up’ and 'to offer reproach, criticize’ both become well 
established in thirteenth-century ME for upbreiden , e.g., Lajamon's Brut 8244, 
'He hine upbraeid swulc he hine to-breken wolde’; 11 Soul's Ward 14/134, 'Ha wid 
hokeres edwiteS & upbreided euchan his sunnen'. 12 The sense involving censuring 
or reproach was apparently more common than that involving actual physical 
motion, to judge from the MED evidence. The noun upbreid ’a reproach, reproof is 
also much in evidence by the thirteenth century, e.g., Hali Meidhad 17/5, ’Hit is 
sorhe to hire & to al his cun scheome, upbrud in uuel mud’. 13 

The prefix up- in upbreiden, while it has survived to the present day, was far 
from stable in ME, and I suggest that this instability led to the form umbreiden. 
Simplification of the bilabial sequence -pb- to -bb- is found, particularly in the noun, 
e.g., the Gonville and Caius version of Ancrene Wisse 56/29, 'pe }>ridde, schendful 
prude & ubbrud '; u Speculum of Guy of Warwick 537, ' 3 if >i neiheboure misdoji pe 
... Or in dede, or in vbbreid . . . For- 3 if hit him'; 15 Northern Homily (2) PSanct 
310/91, 'f>is Pharesens for vbbreide . . . seide'. 16 The tendency for noun stress to 
fall on the first syllable would have created an environment conducive to this 
change, but the same development occurs in the verb, e.g., Shorter New 
Testament(l) James 1.5, 'God . . . obbrayde^ no man'. 17 I would suggest that the 
resulting sequence, ubb-, with the likely coalescence of the bilabial stops, created an 
environment that would in turn give rise to a homorganic nasal, m, to ease the 
transition from the vowel of the prefix to the bilabial stop at the beginning of the 
root, i.e., to umb-. While it is dangerous to put too much emphasis on the 
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chronology of the surviving ME evidence, especially when the sample is small, the 
alternative, transitional form of the noun upbreid in -bb- has certainly appeared by 
the early fourteenth century, before any certain occurrences of umbreid(e or 
u.mbreiden. is Chronology would appear to support, then, the development from 
upb- through ubb- to umb- that I am proposing. 

The development of umbiden is less easy to explain. No OE form *upbidan is 
recorded, so the same phonological route that led from upbreiden to umbreiden 
cannot be convincingly suggested for umbiden. Perhaps it developed from the ME 
reflex of OE anbidanlonbidan. The existence of the previously mentioned form 
unbiden , e.g., John of Grimestone’s Preaching Book p. 21, ' 3 if }>u fie, senne 
folwith nouth, 3 if )?u vnbide, sche comth vnsouth’, reveals that the atonic a- or o- of 
the OE prefix used before a verb could become u- in ME . 19 This form will probably 
be treated as a variant of anbid(i)en rather than an error for umbiden in the MED. 
However, is it possible that bilabial nasal m could have been substituted for the 
alveolar n when u- had developed before it? Ease of pronunciation, as with 
umbreide(n , would have been a phonological motivation for the change, and an 
effort to distinguish the prefix from the very common un- may have also been a 
factor that led to tun- in this word. 

The ME prefix um- that appears before umbiden and umbreiden, then, would 
seem to derive by phonological processes from other OE prefixes that occur with the 
same simplexes in ME. One might suggest, contrary to OED, that this prefix 
developed in spite of the more common um- prefix, rather than under its influence, 
since the meaning of the latter clearly has no impact on the former. In fact, like the 
ME reflexes of many OE prefixes, such as a-, an-, and on-, the um- of umbiden and 
umbreiden seems to be virtually empty of semantic content. 

Despite its very limited occurrence and its phonological derivation from other 
known prefixes, um- in umbiden and umbreiden ought to be considered a separate 
ME prefix, although not accorded that status before now. Both verbs have 
derivations of their own, which speak to a medieval perception of them as 
independent words rather than phonological variants of anbiden, on the one hand, 
and upbreiden, on the other. Further, umbreiden was so well established that the 
OED records occurrences through the sixteenth century, after which it was 
undoubtedly replaced by its close relation and probable progenitor, upbraid. 
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NOTES 

1 The evidence for this paper is based on MED materials, and it must be bome in mind that the 
dictionary's reading program is an inevitably partial and skewed selection of what remains from ME. 
References are given in MED style, although the stencil titles have been expanded and clarified. I 
have relied in part on the editorial work of two of my colleagues, G. W. Abernethy and Jeffery 
Singman, and the advice of a third, Elizabeth Stevens Girsch. 

2 Barbara E. Wykes, 'An Edition of Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1957). 

3 The Prickynge of Love , ed. Harold Kane, T vols, Salzburg Studies in English Literature, 
Elizabethan & Renaissance Studies 91: 10 (Salzburg, 1983). 

4 At 31/21 and 80/1. The form umbindingli, the Trinity College, Cambridge, variant at 
31/21, is probably an error for umbidingli. 

5 MS Bodley 959: Genesis-Baruch 3.20 in the Earliest Version of the Wycliffite Bible , ed. 
Conrad Lindberg, Vol. 4, Stockholm Studies in English, 13 (Stockholm, 1965). 

6 The English Works of John Gower , ed. G. C. Macaulay, Vol. 2, EETS es 52 (London, 
1801: rpt. 1969). There is a peculiar usage of the verb in Chaucer’s Franklin's Tale 1. 1441. 
Hengwrt reads here 'How trew . . . was Alcebiades loue, that rather for to dyen chees, Than for to 
suffre his body vnburyed be.' At least eight manuscripts have the form umbreide, umbreided , etc. 
Perhaps ben umbreided could be interpreted as meaning 'to be defiled', but it would be the only such 
occurrence of the word with this usage. 

7 Cursor Mundi, ed. Richard Morris, Part 3, EETS os 62 (London, 1876). 

8 A Myrour to Lewde Men and Wymmen , ed. Venetta Wilson, Middle English Texts Series 14 
(Heidelberg, 1988). 

9 The Legend of Good Women occurrence is at 1. 1671 where other versions have upbreiden. 
This line is not included in the portion of the Fairfax text printed in Odd Texts of Chaucer's Minor 
Poems , ed. Frederick J. Fumivall (London, 1868-80), pp. 139-49. 

10 Wulfstan, ed. Arthur Napier (Berlin, 1883), 248/9. This occurrence is treated by Bosworth- 
Toller as a phrase in bregdan. 

11 Lajamon: Brut, ed. G. L. Brook and R. F. Leslie, Vol. 2, EETS os 277 (London, 1978). 

12 Sawles Warde , ed. R. M. Wilson, Leeds School of English Language Texts and Monographs 
3 (Leeds, 1938). 

13 Mali Meidhad, ed. Bella Millett, EETS os 284 (London, 1982). 

14 The English Text of the Ancre Riwle, edited from Gonville and Caius Colleges MS 
2341120 , ed. R. M. Wilson, EETS os 229 (London, 1954). 

13 Speculum Gy de Warewyke, ed. Georgiana Lea Morrill, EETS es 75 (London, 1898). 
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16 'Proprium Sanctorum des Ms Vernon', ed. C. Horstmann, Archiv, 81 (1888), 310. 

17 A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version, ed. Anna C. Paues (Cambridge, 1904). 

18 The only exception occurs in the early fourteenth-century Ne mai no lewed’, mentioned in 
passing earlier: So grimly he on me gredes, pat y ne mot me lede per wip mi lawe, on alle maner 
opes pat heo wullep awe, heore boc ase vn-bredest ’Satire on the Consistory Courts' in Historical 
Poems of the XlVth and XVth Centuries, ed. Rossell Hope Robbins (New York, 1950), p. 25,11. 
9-12. I interpret the last clause to mean 'their books censure ease', but I confess to finding the 
poem quite obscure at many levels. The question must be entertained whether this early fourteenth- 
century form is indeed an error for umbreiden or the only surviving ME attestation for OE 
onbregdan. If the latter is the case, then it may be that umbreiden is not solely a phonological 
development from upbreiden but also a blend with otherwise unattested *onbreiden. 

A Descriptive Index of the English Lyrics of John of Grimestone's Preaching Book, ed. 
Edward Wilson, Medium TEvum Monographs, 2 (Oxford, 1973). The un- forms of anbid(i)en v. 
given in the MED are from the 1532 version of Usk’s Testament of Love. 
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Wendy E. J. Collier 


The 'Tremulous Worcester Scribe’ or the 'Tremulous Hand 1 has captured the 
imagination of scholars for a number of generations. A century and more ago he 
was rather romantically described as an old man who was making the texts written in 
the language of his youth understandable to his younger brethren, 1 but it is unlikely 
that he was old enough for that, a fact which has been recognised since Ker 
established in 1937 that the Tremulous Hand was at work well into the thirteenth 
century, possibly even as late as 1250. 2 

His work has come down to the present day in some twenty Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts which he glossed, corrected and annotated. Most of them can be 
demonstrated, for various reasons, to have belonged to the library of Worcester 
Cathedral Priory. 3 The manuscripts are mostly in Old English, some in Latin, and 
some in a mixture of both. They consist of homilies, penitentials, a herbal, the Old 
English translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History , a bilingual Benedictine Rule, 
and English and Latin versions of Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care and Dialogues. 
Only one surviving manuscript is entirely in the hand of the scribe, and is known as 
the Worcester Fragments, since the pieces of parchment of which it is made up were 
found as part of the binding of 'an old book' 4 in Worcester Cathedral library in the 
last century, and subsequently pieced together and bound as Worcester Cathedral 
MS F174. The manuscript consists of a version of Ailfric’s Grammar and Glossary 
in a form of English later than ^lfric's own, a short piece of rhythmical English 
lamenting the passing of the great teachers of former years who taught their people 
in English, and an incomplete English Soul and Body debate. 5 

The Tremulous Hand's glosses are mainly in Latin. Some are in Middle 
English, but many of these have been erased, and are only recoverable with the aid 
of ultra-violet light. The glosses are linguistic rather than exegetical and are written 
in the margins and between the lines of the text. Some are phonological, such as the 
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superscript substitution of 'i' for the Old English prefix 'ge-', apparently to 
distinguish this from the pronoun 'ge' which is glossed with the Latin Vos’, 
superscript 'k' over a ’c’ which is to be pronounced as a voiceless stop, and added 
superscript ’h’ where 'c' is to be pronounced as affricate. 6 Dr Christine Franzen has 
produced a definitive study of the Hand's Latin glosses in her book The Tremulous 
Hand of Worcester, 1 and is at present doing further work on the Middle English 
glosses. These she sees as an early attempt by the Hand to understand and make use 
of the Old English texts, although he later adopted a method of using as 'cribs' some 
of the Latin texts which he found in the Cathedral Library. 8 

My work has been mainly on the annotations made by the Hand, and the 
variety of topics within the manuscript texts beside which he puts his distinctive 
marks gives an insight into his interests and purposes. The evidence shows that the 
Tremulous Hand was preparing texts for English teaching and preaching, either for 
his own use or for the use of others, and apparently adapting these particular 
manuscripts because they were the only English ones to which he had access. 9 
Christine Franzen suggests 'they may have been intended to be culled and used as 
source material, perhaps for preaching, with the Latin glosses clarifying the 
difficulties with the old language'. 10 The Hand appears to have had a reasonable 
knowledge of the structure of Old English, but had some difficulty with the lexis, 
and his knowledge of Latin helped with this. 

If his linguistic glosses alone had survived, it might be thought that his interest 
in Old English and the Old English texts was mainly of an antiquarian nature, but the 
existence of his many annotations argues a practical purpose in his work. The 
annotations take a number of forms: he 'flags' various topics by means of nota and 
exemplum marks, and by headings in the margins. These annotations mark 
theological concepts, such as the nature of Christ and the Trinity, and the ever- 
engrossing topic of predestination. He is interested in ecclesiastical concerns, such 
as the nature of the Mass and the other sacraments and the mechanics of their 
celebration, and marks passages on tithes and teaching. Penitential texts and notes 
about specific sins are marked consistently, as well as matters of everyday conduct. 
The Tremulous Hand also marks passages from the works of Augustine, Gregory, 
Bede and other writers by setting their names into the margin. He often extracts 
Latin versions of the Old English bible quotations and sets them out into the margin. 

The Tremulous Hand marks a large number of liturgical items such as prayers, 
canticles and creeds, and also passages for teaching, such as the sevenfold gifts of 
the Spirit, the seven prayers within the Lord's Prayer and an account of the defeat of 
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Antichrist, which are written either in English or else in both a Latin and English 
version in the text. Apart from these liturgical and theological items, he marks a 
number of passages which appear to interest him because they contain a translation 
of, or explanation for, an English word or phrase, such as his nota beside an 
explanation in the text of a homily in Cambridge, MS Corpus Christi College 198: 
'pxt we cwedad on englisc, 5u eart wod' [this we say in English, You are mad], and 
his 'flagging' of a passage in Bodleian MS Hatton 113 which explains the word 
'Amen': 'J>aet bid on englisc swa hit geweorde 1 [that is in English, So may it be]. 

A particular feature of the Hand's annotations is the vast number of biblical 
passages, written in Old English in the text, which he extracts in Latin into the 
margin. This is particularly to be seen in the Pastoral Care in Cambridge, MS 
Corpus Christi College 12. All the Old English biblical quotations in the text, and 
there are many, are set out in Latin in the margin, sometimes on lines which have 
been ruled for the purpose. Many of the other manuscripts on which he worked 
have bible passages which are treated in this way. 

It may be argued that the Hand's method of glossing and annotating the Old 
English in Latin does not demonstrate a great commitment to the English language, 
but along with the examples cited above, two particular items do show this 
commitment. One is his careful transliteration of yElfric's Grammar and Glossary 
into his own form of English, where we have the end result but not the working 
text, and the other is the demonstration of his working methods in two versions of 
the Nicene Creed. On an Old English version of the Creed on a leaf at the end of 
Bodleian MS Hatton 114 the Tremulous Hand punctuates, makes careful indications 
of word divisions, and glosses heavily in Latin, and on flyleaf iv of Bodleian MS 
Junius 121 he writes out his Middle English version. There is a facsimile and 
transcription of this version in Crawford's article cited in note 6 above. This 
demonstrates very clearly his methods of using his knowledge of Latin to 'clarify the 
difficulties with the old language’. 

The Annales Prior at us de Wigornia 1-1377 11 provide an historical background 
for the life and times of the Tremulous Hand, and in them are to be found a number 
of small details which can confirm the dating of the Hand. Neil Ker's 1937 article 
demonstrated that the scribe could have been working as late as the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century, but that the duct of his hand could well have been formed in 
the late twelfth century. 12 He therefore could have lived between, say, 1175 and 
1250, a time when much was happening in Worcester, and indeed throughout 
England. 
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It must be assumed that he was a cleric, since he was literate in both Latin and 
English, and was almost certainly a monk in the Cathedral Priory, since it is unlikely 
that anyone other than a member of the community would have such ready access to 
the Cathedral library as to enable him to work again and again on the manuscripts 
which it contained. He may also have been a priest, in view of his many annotations 
which relate to matters which would only be of interest to priests. He may, of 
course, have been a secular religious, perhaps attached to the Bishop's household, 
but his glossing and annotating activities appear to have been carried out over a long 
period, during which bishops came and went, and their households with them. It is 
unlikely that he was a parish priest; it seems improbable that he would have been 
able to spend sufficient time away from his parish to accomplish such a volume of 
work in the Cathedral library, and at this period the Benedictines tended not to 
exercise parochial cures or undertake general parochial work. 13 

It may be that as a youngish monk in the Cathedral Priory the Tremulous Hand 
was under the rule of Senatus, the writer and theologian, who as precentor and 
librarian ('Cantor' and 'Camerarius' when witnessing charters in 1175 and 1186- 
89), and from 1189 until his resignation in 1196, as prior, would have had dealings 
with the novices of the house. Senatus did not die until 1207. It is known that there 
was a long-standing tradition of glossing and copying manuscripts at Worcester, 14 
and this would have come within the province of the librarian. Senatus is believed 
to have written the lives of the two great Englishmen who had connections with 
Worcester, St Oswald and St Wulfstan, and he is known to have written a 
concordance of the Gospels, letters on the mass and treatises on penance. 15 He was 
also a preacher. It seems possible that the Tremulous Hand was influenced by the 
learning and interests of Senatus: he was obviously interested in the great men of 
English history, since he marks their names in his annotations, and the bible, the 
mass and penance are all topics which figure largely in his work. He also glosses, 
annotates and marks up for copying a large number of Old English homilies. It has 
even been suggested that he wrote his version of /Elfric's Grammar and Glossary 
under the influence of Senatus. 16 

As a monk in the Cathedral Priory of Worcester during the episcopate of the 
Norman William of Blois, the Tremulous Hand was probably oppressed by that 
Bishop's high-handed and arbitrary dealings with the monks. 17 The Hand's 
annotation at the beginning of chapter seventeen in the Hatton manuscript of the 
Pastoral Care, 'optimum capitulum ad prelates’ [the best chapter for prelates], may 
perhaps have some bearing upon this. The chapter deals with the necessity for a 
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ruler ('reccere' in the Old English, 'rector' in the Latin) to be the equal of his 
subordinates in humility, but strict against the sins of transgressors. Rulers must 
not consider their power, but their likeness to other men: 'Hwzet hit is gesasd 6ast ure 
ealdan frederas waeron sceapes hierdas' [Indeed it is said that our forefathers were 
shepherds]. The Latin here has 'Antiqui etenim patres nostri non reges hominum, 
sed pastores pecorum fuisse memorantur' [Indeed it is remembered that in former 
times our fathers were not kings of men, but shepherds of flocks]. The Tremulous 
Hand could well have been thinking of a Bishop who was high-handed and 
imperious in his dealings with the monks in his Cathedral, and more like a king than 
a shepherd. 

An annotation made by the Tremulous Hand in Cambridge, MS Corpus Christi 
College 178, in a passage on the Seven Sins and the Twelve Abuses, may help to 
place him in a positive historical context: his marginal annotation on folio 85 reads 
'quod rex non debet conmedere ante tutam horam' [that the king should not eat 
before the appropriate hour]. This is a Latin translation of part of the excerpt from 
Ecclesiastes 10 in the Old English text, marked as a 'flag' by the Hand's 
introductory 'quod'. The passage concerns the duties of a king, and how he must 
pray and eat at the appointed hour, and the Old English continues after the words 
extracted by the Tremulous Hand 'wa paere leode par se cining bid cild' [woe to the 
nation where the king is a child]. It seems probable that the Tremulous Hand wrote 
this during the minority of Henry III, when many evils befell the country in the 
years between 1216, when Henry succeeded his father, and 1227 when he 
announced that he had reached his majority. 

Throughout all the work of the Tremulous Hand a theme which constantly 
recurs is that of the English language, and indeed, 'Englishness'. This scene is set 
by his transcription of the alliterative passage in the Worcester Fragments which 
begins '[S]anctus Beda was iboren her on breotene mid us . . .' 18 [Saint Bede was 
bom here in Britain amongst us]. This praises the holy and learned men of England 
before the Norman Conquest, and laments their passing: 

}>eos lsr[ede] ure leodan on englisc. 
nass deorc heore liht. ac hit fasre glod. 

[nu is] pto leore forleten. ond pet folc is forloren. 

nu beo]> opre leoden. ]>eo lasr[e]>J ure folc. 

and feole of }>en lor)>eines losizejx ond )>aet folc forj> mid. 

[these taught our people in English, their light was not dim, but it 
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shone forth in beauty; now the teaching is abandoned, and the 
people ruined; now there is another nation who teach our people, 
and many of the teachers perish, and the people as well.] 

Many of the annotations pursue this theme. In both the Corpus Christi and 
Hatton versions of the Pastoral Care the Tremulous Hand notes Alfred's words 
about the learned men of former days who never thought that the teaching and 
language of their age would be forgotten. He extracts English names, such as those 
of Alfred and his clergy in the Pastoral Care , and Alfred again in Cambridge, MS 
Corpus Christi College 198 on folio 74v, where his 'aelfredus rex' marks a passage 
in a homily on Gregory the Great, whose books 'aelfred cyning of ledene on englisc 
awende' [King Alfred translated from Latin into English], The names of Alfred's 
clergy are extracted in the Hatton Pastoral Care. Bede's name is marked many 
times, and Archbishop Wulfstan's name is extracted in Bodleian MS Hatton 113 
where the text reads 'Incipiunt sermones lupi episcopi' [Here begin the sermons of 
Bishop Wulf]. From these same sermons the Tremulous Hand extracts the names of 
English kings: 'eadgar' from a passage on the sinfulness of the English nation, and 
'eadward' from the denunciation of great treason in England and the murder of 
Edward. In the Old English version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History the Hand 
marks the account of Gregory's sending Augustine 'ond cxSre monige munecas ond 
preostas mid hine. drihten ondrasdende beoden godes word. AngelJ^eode . .. [and 
many other monks and priests with him, fearing the Lord, to preach the word of 
God to the English]. The Hand's annotation 'de ira eruendi' [rescuing from wrath] 
appears beside the story of Pope Gregory's puns and the English slaves. 

A further passage which shows an attachment to all things English is in 
Cambridge, MS Corpus Christi College 178 on folio 137, in a text headed 'De 
sanguine prohibito', the latter part of which takes the form of a letter to 'brodor 
eadward'. 19 The Hand extracts the English name 'eadward' into the margin, and 
adds his 'flag': 'De anglicus moribus relictis' [Concerning the forsaking of English 
customs] beside the Old English text: '. . . ge do5 unrihtlice Jsaet ge ]>a. engliscan 
beawas forlaetad \>t eower frederas heolden . . .' [You behave wrongly in that you 
abandon the English customs wihch your fathers observed]. 

The Tremulous Hand emerges from a study of his annotations as a man who 
was committed to the concept of 'Englishness' and to the use of the English 
language itself. His version of the 'Sanctus Beda’ passage in the Worcester 
Fragments implies a cultural fervour for the teaching of the great English scholars of 
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the past, and suggests very strongly that his own glossing and annotating work was 
for this same practical purpose of teaching and preaching in the vernacular for his 
own generation of Englishmen, and particularly for those in his own linguistically 
conservative area of the south west Midlands. Norman French would probably have 
been the more usual language for this purpose amongst the educated and higher 
classes. Douglas A. Kibbee in his For to Speke Frenche Trewely writes 
'knowledge of French was clearly a boon to the ambitious clergyman', 20 but he also 
cites Abbot Samson of Bury St Edmund's who 'preferred that his monks preach in 
French, or better yet, in English'. 21 

Although a commitment to the use of and enthusiasm for the English language 
in the early thirteenth century does not necessarily involve an antipathy towards the 
Anglo-Norman ruling classes and their language, the ’Sanctus Beda’ passage and 
the other annotations mentioned above do perhaps suggest that the Tremulous Hand 
was not wholly committed to French customs and language. There is some evidence 
of anti-Norman feeling in Worcester in the two centuries after the Conquest, 
although perhaps 'anti-French' rather than 'anti-Norman' would be a more accurate 
term, particularly in the latter part of the period, when after Henry IE’s attaining his 
majority in 1227 many French came to England. There was great antipathy to the 
Poitevins with whom Henry surrounded himself, and M. T. Clanchy writes of the 
'dominant role played by aliens in the governments of John and Henry IE’. 22 The 
Tremulous Hand himself could have had experience of this, perhaps in John's time, 
and certainly when Henry visited Worcester, first of all at the age of eleven when he 
attended the ceremonies surrounding the rededication of the Cathedral and the 
translation of St Wulfstan in 1218, again when he held his Parliament in Worcester 
in 1223, and later after the declaration of his majority when he kept Christmas in 
Worcester in 1232. 23 

There is evidence of this antipathy in a number of texts. One, as it stands, 
postdates the Tremulous Hand, but this is not to say that there was not an earlier 
version. Gorlach in his study of the textual tradition of this text, the South English 
Legendary supports a Worcester provenance for the Life of St Wulfstan, particularly 
in the versions in the Bodleian MS Laud Misc. 108 and British Library MS Cotton 
Julius D IX manuscripts of the Legendary. 24 He quotes from Braswell's Toronto 
thesis: 'It should be pointed out that the anti-Normanism of Worcester and its 
environs was traditional from the early 12th century to the late 13th.' 25 Gorlach 
notes that no source for the anti-Norman lines in the Laud manuscript, which refer to 
the fall of Harold Godwinsson and the coming of the Normans, has been found, and 
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they may be 'the author's own contribution': 26 

. . . alas pulke stounde, 

pat Enguelond was poru 3 tresoun: pare i-brou 3 t to grounde! 

For pulke pat pe kinge truste to: failleden him wel faste; 

So pat he was bi-neope i-brou 3 t: and ouer-come at pe laste; 

And to the grounde i-brou 3 t, and alle his: and al Enguelond also, 

In-to vncoupe mannes honde: pat no ri 3 t ne hadden par-to; 

And neuer-eft [it] ne cam a- 3 ein: ro ri 3 t Eyres none- 
Vnkuynde Eyres 3 eot huy beothp: ore kingues echone 
And nei 3 h- 3 wat alle pis hei 3 e Men: ond of pe lo 3 we al-so. 27 

M. E. Wells comments on these lines 'Obviously the author of these lines did not 
come of Norman blood. These words, it is true, were written more than two 
centuries after the Battle of Hastings ... yet the bitterness of the author's words is 
surprising ... his strictures are not limited to the Normans of William's 
generation'. 28 

Gorlach also refers to Braswell's remarks on William of Malmesbury, who 
'quotes the "Curse of Urse" in his Gesta regum anglorum , thus offering ... the first 
example of Worcester anti-Normanism . . ,'. 29 This ritual ecclesiastical curse was 
pronounced, possibly, although this is not recorded, at the instigation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Bishop Wulfstan, by Archbishop Ealdred upon the new Norman sheriff of 
Worcester, Urse de Abetot. Soon after the Conquest, the sheriff began to build a 
castle on high ground over the Severn, and the building encroaches upon the 
Cathedral precincts and the monks' burial ground. He refused to stop the work, and 
Ealdred pronounced the curse, which was a word-play upon the name of Urse, 
although apparently to little effect, since the castle remained standing and the 
sheriffs descendants remained as powerful landowners in the area. 30 

A brief comment by the poet La 3 amon in his Brut suggests that he too had no 
good opinion of the Normans: 

... peos leodes heo amasrden; 

Swa is al pis lond iuaren. for uncu<5e leoden; 31 

This condemnation surely carries echoes of the Tremulous Hand's 'Sanctus Beda' 
passage, 'and feole of pen lorpeines losisp and pet folc forp mid'. 
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Lajamon wrote, if the autobiographical introduction to his poem is to be 
believed, in his home on the banks of the Severn at Areley Kings, only ten miles or 
so from Worcester 

He wonede at Emle 3 e; at aedelan are chirechen. 
vppen Seuame sta[>e; sel bar him )>uhte. 
on fest Radestone; per he bock radde. 

Hit com him on mode; and on his mem ]>onke. 
bet he wolde of Engle; pa. aeSelaen tellen. 
wat heo ihoten weoren; and wonene heo comen. 
pa Englene londe; aerest ahten. 32 

Lajamon must have been a near contemporary of the Tremulous Hand, and perhaps 
they could even have known each other. They lived within ten miles of each other 
and the Cathedral would have been the 'mother church' of Lajamon's parish. P. J. 
Frankis suggests that La 3 amon may have used some of the books in the Cathedral 
library, 33 although Eric Stanley does not share this view. 34 The interests of the two 
men appear to be similar: Lajamon was writing a history of the earlier inhabitants of 
England in his own version of the style and language of the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
Tremulous Hand was using their language and their teaching and liturgical texts for 
his own purposes in teaching and preaching and pastoral care. It seems to be more 
than a coincidence that two men of such similar commitment and interests should be 
working within a few miles and within a few years of each other, and in an area 
where the memory of the last Anglo-Saxon bishop was still venerated. It may be 
that here in the Worcester area we may discern one of the threads of continuity 
between the English of Anglo-Saxon times and its re-emergence in later centuries. 

Whether or not the Tremulous Hand was anti-Norman, or anti-French, his 
glosses and annotations clearly demonstrate that he used and was vitally interested in 
the English language. It is surely significant that in the Worcester Fragments he 
copies out a passage in praise of Bede who 'wisliche bee awende' [wisely translated 
books], and of jElfric, 'he was bocare, and pt fif bee wende. Genesis. Exodus. 
Vtronomius. Numerus. Leuiticus' [He was a writer, and translated the five books, 
Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, Numbers, Leviticus] and of the bishops and saints 
who taught their people in English. He too was attempting the same praiseworthy 
task. It would seem that his historical setting is mainly within the age of church 
reformation following the Fourth Lateran Council, but he was making use of the 
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only English books which were available to him, those in the language of earlier 
Englishmen, to whose language and customs he looked back with admiration. 
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Unlike Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britanniae (the source for Wace's 
Roman de Brut) and the Roman de Brut (Lajamon's source), where the immediate 
textual community seems fairly clearly defined, that of La 3 amon's Brut has long 
been problematic. 1 What contemporary audience was La 3 amon writing for? And 
what textual communities are represented by the two extant manuscripts, Cotton 
Caligula A.ix and Cotton Otho c.xiii, both independently derived from a common 
version which cannot have been the author’s original? Both manuscripts, in varying 
degrees, show sufficient traces of the south-west-Midlands dialect to suggest that the 
original was written in Worcestershire; both are dated paleographically in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. The factors used in dating the poem itself - the 
evidence is both limited and ambiguous - have led critics to a range of dates between 
1185 and 1225 for the composition of the 16000 line verse history. 2 

If the question of the audience for La 3 amon's Brut is problematic, so is that of 
the national communities depicted within the Brut itself. Purporting to recount 'wat 
heo ihoten weoren and wonene heo comen / pa Englene londe asrest ahten' [what 
they were called and whence they came who first possessed the land of England] 
(11. 8-9 in Cotton Caligula), 3 and written in a form of English reminiscent of Old 
English literary models, the Brut is an account of early British kings, and a largely 
sympathetic portrayal of their struggles against the treacherous Saxon invaders, 
forerunners of the English and ancestors, therefore, of La 3 amon himself. It is only 
within the last two thousand lines of the poem that La 3 amon focusses the narrative 
more directly and at times sympathetically on the early English kings of Northumbria 
in the struggle between the British and English for sovereignty over the island. The 
poem ends with the British dispossessed of their land and driven into Wales, and 
English kings in possession of England. 
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The subject of the national communities created within the Brut, and the related 
question of the identity of the national communities Lajamon's work might have 
addressed, have both loomed large in critical work on La 3 amon's text. 4 Less critical 
attention has been paid, however, to the possible relevance of more local and 
regional contexts for the production and reception of Lajamon's poem, ways in 
which it might be seen as a response to local and regional concerns rather than, or as 
well as, national ones. The regional aspect of Middle English literature has long 
been recognised in the dialectal diversity of Middle English literary texts, and 
regional factors are coming increasingly into focus in the discussion of the 
emergence of certain types of medieval vernacular literature in the Middle English 
period. 5 In this article I would like, firstly, to assess the relevance of certain specific 
geographical and ecclesiastical references in the Brut for an awareness of locality on 
La 3 amon's pan, and, secondly, in a more general way, to locate La 3 amon and his 
work as pan of a regional textual community in which the use of English as a literary 
medium has particular relevance. 

The prologue of Cotton Caligula A.ix (11. 1-35), conforms, in outline, to the 
conventional medieval literary prologue with its deferential reference to source 
material (in La 3 amon's case this includes Bede and Wace), and a request for the 
reader/s to offer prayers for the author's soul. What is less conventional however, 
and striking, is the unusually personal aspect of the introduction, focussing, as it 
does, on the precisely localised detail, in the Caligula manuscript, of La 3 amon's 
dwelling-place, described as 'Areley by a noble church on the bank of the Severn, 
close to Redstone' (11. 3-5). La 3 amon presents himself with great deliberateness, it 
seems, within a precisely identifiable location. The church of Areley (Areley-Kings 
as it is now called), is situated on a hill overlooking the modem town of Stourport in 
north-west Worcestershire, and it commands a magnificent view over the Severn 
and, on the other side, across the hills towards the Wyre forest. La 3 amon's 
geographical identification with the Severn can be seen near the beginning of the 
Brut (11. 1067-68), when he is describing the division of the land of Britain between 
the three sons of Brutus. The second son. Camber, inherits Cambria, 'that is the 
wild land which Welshmen love' (1. 1060), later to be called Wales. Wace, in 
speaking of the position of Camber's territory, identifies it geographically as north 
of the Severn. 6 For La 3 amon, however, whose parish, Areley, overlooked the 
Severn, considered a frontier river between Wales and England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, Wales lay to the west, and it is in such terms that he describes 
Camber's territory: 'Camber had as his own everything to the west of the Severn' 
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(11. 1067-68). 

Another reference to the Severn occurs towards the end of the poem, when 
La 3 amon is describing the three noble British rulers, Baldwin, Cadwan and 
Margadud, who take up arms against Alffic, the Anglo-Saxon king of Northumbria, 
and defeat him in battle (11. 14924-58). Baldric is Earl of Cornwall, Cadwan is king 
in northern Wales, and Margadud 'the handsomest of men, ruled in southern Wales, 
all that fair land bounded by the Severn which flows from its upper reaches into the 
sea'. 

A third example of a specific reference to a detail of regional interest, this time 
not geographical but historical, occurs in Lajamon’s description of the defeat in 
battle of Penda, the king of the Mercians, by Cadwalan, the British king. Cadwalan 
with his own hands captured Penda who, Lajamon tells us in an addition to Wace, 
’was the father of Mterwal, the grandfather of Mildburge' (1. 15478). St Mildburg, 
the daughter of King Merewalh and his wife Domne Eafe (she was from the Kentish 
royal family), was the founder in the late seventh century of the religious house of 
Much Wenlock in Shropshire, about twenty miles from Areley; she became its first 
abbess, and tradition claims it as the resting-place of this saint. Neglected 
pre-Conquest, Cluniac monks restored her foundation in 1080, and it was reported 
that her relics were responsible for many miracles. 7 She seems to have been very 
much a local saint, and it has been suggested that the lack of an explanation of 
Mildburg's identity 'points towards his [La 3 amon] having written for a local 
audience'. 8 

La 3 amon's local connections may also provide an explanation for an extended 
reference in the Brut (11. 5565-73, expanded from Wace, 11. 5720-28), relating to St 
Helena, British mother of the Emperor Constantine and of legendary status as the 
founder of the 'true Cross’: 

And the lady Helene, the saintly queen, went to Jerusalem with a 
splendid retinue and spoke with the powerful elders of the Jews, 
promising them very great wealth so that they would guide her in 
finding the Cross on which Christ, our Lord, redeemed this 
world. The Jews sought it out and delivered it to the queen; then 
she was happier than she had ever been in her life. And she 
remained there, by it, many years, during which time her uncle 
Leonin was in Rome with Constantin. 
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Dr Le Saux picks up this expanded reference to St Helena, noting that none of the 
British saints, mentioned in the Brut, is the object of any elaboration, except for 
Helena. 9 But she offers no explanation for this additional material. The reason 
may, however, become clearer if we look at the local affiliations of the church where 
La 3 amon served as the priest. In Lajamon's day, and later, the church at Areley 
was under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the church at Martley, the manor of 
Martley itself being an ancient royal possession - hence the later name Areley Kings 
for Areley. The church of Martley appears, though, to have been in the possession 
of William FitzOsbem, Earl of Hereford, after the Norman Conquest, since in the 
reign of Henry II in the following century, a royal charter confirmed the churches of 
Suckley and Martley with all their chapels, tithes and appurtenances to the 
Benedictine abbey of St Mary at Cormeilles in Normandy, founded cl060 by 
William FitzOsbem who, wielding considerable power in Worcestershire, had 
endowed the abbey with these Worcestershire properties. 10 In 1291 Areley church 
was taxed at £5.13.4d as the 'chapel of Arleia’, and it was still regarded as a 
dependent chapel of Martley in the middle of the seventeenth century in that the 
rector of Martley had the right to present the incumbent to Areley. 11 Martley church 
itself paid tithes until the mid-tenth century to St Helen’s church in Worcester, 
claimed by the antiquary Leland as the most ancient church in Worcestershire, and 
most probably Romano-British in origin. The very dedication of a church to St 
Helena is rare in the west Midlands and unique in Worcestershire; it seems that her 
cult was not that popular with the English Church. 12 When in 960 AD the priest of 
St Helen's became a Benedictine monk at St Mary's in Worcester, the extensive 
possessions of the church came into the hands of the Cathedral Priory; thereafter 
some of the chapels over which it held pastoral control as the mother church began 
to detach themselves. Martley, the most distant of the chapels subservient to St 
Helen's, emerged as a mother church in its own right with its own chapelries, which 
included Areley. 13 The local connection between St Helen's church in Worcester 
and Martley, of which the church at Areley was a chapelry, might well have been a 
factor in Lajamon’s embellishment of the detail concerning St Helena when he came 
to that point in Wace's narrative where she is mentioned. 

The web of local connections has now come to encompass Worcester itself, 
about ten miles downstream from Areley, and, in particular, Worcester Cathedral 
Priory. La 3 amon chose to use the English vernacular for his poem rather than Latin 
or French, and we know that his interest in the English past was shared by his 
contemporaries at Worcester Cathedral at a time when Norman prelates, often at 
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odds with Worcester monks, held sway. The early twelfth-century library holdings 
of Worcester Cathedral Priory indicate a strong interest in both Anglo-Saxon and 
world history, and in Anglo-Saxon lives. 14 In the mid-twelfth century Worcester 
was itself a centre of historiography, with copies of the Worcester Chronicle 
circulating around other monasteries, 15 while at the close of the century the work of 
the scribe known as the 'tremulous hand' in annotating Old English manuscripts 
shows a particular concern with the vernacular. 16 The availability of Old English 
homiletic texts at Worcester would have given La 3 amon ready access to the 
rhythmical prose of Aclfric which, it has been argued, was very possibly one of the 
sources for Lajamon’s verse line. 17 Lajamon himself tells us in his Prologue that, 
having conceived the idea of relating 'what they were called and whence they came 
who first possessed the land of England' (11. 8-9), he 'travelled far and wide 
throughout this land, collecting the excellent books which he took as a model' (11. 
14-15). For historians to undertake extensive journeys in search of source material 
is well-attested in the first half of the twelfth-century, those who undertook such 
journeys including Oderic Vitalis, William of Malmesbury and John of Worcester. 18 
There was a well-established tradition of active pursuit on the pan of historians of 
authoritative source material, the use of which is frequently though not invariably 
acknowledged. Lajamon thus, at the least, was placing himself within this tradition 
as a writer claiming respectability as a historian. But if he did, as he claims, move 
further afield than Areley in his pursuit of knowledge, then he had, within a fairly 
narrow radius, not only the well-stocked library of Worcester Cathedral, but in 
addition, for example, the library of Lanthony Priory near Gloucester, a house of 
Augustinian canons, wide-ranging in its collection of historical, theological and 
classical material, and a place where Old English prose was understood and 
valued. 19 

From the early twelfth century onwards, there is evidence that the 
Anglo-Saxon past was a preoccupation of monastic foundations such as Canterbury, 
Malmesbury, Durham and Worcester. The purpose was, in part, to reclaim their 
saints, to reassert their ancient rights and privileges threatened by the contemporary 
political climate. The efforts of men like Osbem of Canterbury, William of 
Malmesbury and John of Worcester successfully reclaimed the Anglo-Saxon past, 
linking it with the Norman present. 20 Lajamon, at Areley church cl200, would 
have been the beneficiary of this continuing interest in pre-Norman England. To this 
view of the Anglo-Saxon past La 3 amon added what he obtained from his reading of 
Wace: a history of the British past of the island. But La 3 amon’s view of early 
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history was also one in which, by the thematic patterning of triumphs and disaster, 
and by such smaller details as the apparent modelling of Arthur's cognomen 
Bruttene deorling (e.g 11. 12535, 13020) on the medieval title for Alfred the Great, 
'England's darling', it would seem that the British and English shared a common 
identity as both victors and victims. 

The particular relevance of Worcester Cathedral Priory to Lajamon's Brut lies 
in its dual role as a centre of interest in England's past and as a conservator of 
writings in the vernacular, the latter due largely to the lengthy and uninterrupted 
incumbency of Wulfstan II, whose canonisation on 21 April 1203 was the 
culmination of efforts begun in the early twelfth century and which had gathered 
momentum in the last decades. 21 In the figure of Wulfstan while he lived, and in the 
efforts to mark his merits for posterity, continuity with his Anglo-Saxon forebears 
was being maintained. La 3 amon's interest in the Anglo-Saxon past and his use of 
the vernacular replicate two areas of particular interest to Worcester Cathedral 
towards the end of the twelfth century. From the references in La 3 amon's poem to 
local topography and history a certain sense of regional identity can be inferred, and 
his choice of subject matter and the use of English in which to express it does not 
perhaps seem quite so eccentric if we bear in mind the monastic libraries of the 
south-west Midlands in the early Middle English period. 

We know that La 3 amon was not alone in using the vernacular in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, although its use was not extensive; but from 
the south-west-Midland area we have also, for example, the Lambeth Homilies, 
containing material based on known Old English texts, the Katherine group of 
religious prose texts produced for women in conventual life, and the Ancrene Riwle, 
a practical and devotional guide for anchoresses, several extant versions testifying to 
its popularity. 22 Though the immediate textual communities of the Brut and the 
above-mentioned religious texts may have differed, what they have in common is the 
use of English as their linguistic medium, and, furthermore, it is a regional form of 
English which derives, not from the west-Saxon tradition, but from the west- 
Mercian. In the case of the 'AB' language of the Corpus text of the Ancrene Wisse 
and of the homilies and saints lives in MS Bodley 34, the orthographic forms 
provide a direct link with Old English, and specifically west-Mercian linguistic 
traditions. 23 Between 1190 and 1230 this 'AB' language produced in a scriptorium, 
thought to be Wigmore Abbey, 'represents an attempt to establish a new 
Schriftsprache, as West Saxon had been'. 24 That such an attempt proved unavailing 
should not detract from the important point that there was sufficient interest in the 
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vernacular to promote a regional standard in the south-west Midlands in the early 
thirteenth century. Additionally, contemporaneously with the 'AB' language, other 
manuscripts were being produced which, differing from the 'AB' language in their 
linguistic forms, are still south-west Midland in provenance. One such manuscript, 
one of the two oldest extant manuscripts of the Ancrene Riwle, is British Library, 
Cotton Cleopatra C.vi, dated cl227-28 by Professor Dobson, its most recent 
editor. 25 The main scribe, Scribe A, who copied the whole text from an exemplar 
probably in the 'AB' language, was not, himself, according to Dobson, trained in 
the orthographic tradition of the 'AB' language, but in general his language suggests 
'that he was a native of an area on the periphery - almost certainly the Eastern 
periphery of the district in which the 'AB' language itself was spoken. He was 
probably from Worcestershire’. 26 Jeremy Smith argues for a north-Worcestershire 
localisation, but accepts Dobson's thesis that Scribe A, possibly a professional 
scribe, a member of some small religious community, a secular priest or a domestic 
chaplain, while not pan of the original 'AB' language community, lived at no great 
distance from it, since the process of copying 'depended on the regular delivery to 
him, and the return by him, of sections of the exemplar’. 27 

The connection of a Worcestershire scribe with the Herefordshire affiliations 
of the Ancrene Wisse widens the area of south-west-Midland influence in the 
composition and copying of early Middle English texts, and offers a regional context 
within which Lajamon's Brut can be considered. Dobson's examination of the 
language of Scribe A in Cotton Cleopatra C.vi revealed similarities between some of 
his non 'AB' linguistic forms and those of the Cotton Caligula MS of Lajamon's 
poem, 28 linguistic forms also found in the non 'AB' features of the unfinished text 
of On Ureisun of Ure Louerde, added in an early thirteenth-century hand to fols. 
65v-67r of Lambeth Palace Library MS 487. 29 The rest of this manuscript, dated 
cl200, shows linguistic similarities with the 'AB' language, but it also shares some 
of its linguistic features with the text of the Ureisun and the Caligula text of the Brut. 
Unlike the Cotton Cleopatra text of the Ancrene Riwle and Lambeth Palace MS 487, 
however. Cotton Caligula A.ix has been dated, on the basis of its script, in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, 30 but it has been generally acknowledged that Caligula 
may have been copied literatim from its exemplar, possibly because the copyist 
wished to preserve linguistic forms which he recognised were archaic, but accepted 
as traditional. 31 

The placing of Cotton Caligula A.ix in the latter half of the thirteenth century 
makes the date of its copying later than the production of the 'AB' language (the 
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earlier date relating more directly to the regional context of the possible date of 
composition of the Brut), but contemporaneous with the production of other late 
thirteenth century manuscripts containing items in the vernacular and localised in the 
south-west Midlands. Lajamon's verse history is the first item in Cotton Caligula 
A.ix, and the text appears in descriptions of the manuscript as Part I of a two part 
composite manuscript, with Part II (in a different though contemporaneous hand) 
containing French and English verse, and regarded as originally a separate MS. 32 
Neil Ker, noting similarities between the two parts of the MS in such features as 
script and layout, thought it very likely that Parts I and II belonged together from the 
time of copying. 33 Margaret Laing draws attention to the fact that MSS Caligula 
A.ix and Oxford Jesus College 29, contemporary in date, share many of the same 
texts including the only two extant versions of The Owl and Nightingale, An Orison 
to our Lady, Doomsday, The Latemest Day, The Ten Abuses, and Litel Soth 
Sermun (the last four short items appearing in the same order in both 
manuscripts). 34 The language of Jesus College MS has been identified as 'east 
Herefordshire, not far from the Worcestershire border'; 35 a further possible link 
with Worcestershire emerges in the numerous correspondences which have been 
noted between items in the Caligula and Jesus manuscripts and the titles of works, 
now lost, recorded in the catalogue of Titchfield Abbey, Hampshire, founded in 
1232-33, and a daughter-house of the Premonstratensian Abbey at Halesowen. 36 

Two further manuscripts have been linked to Cotton Caligula A.ix and Jesus 
College 29; the two manuscripts in question are Cambridge, Trinity College 323 
(B.14.39), and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 86. 37 John Frankis, in an article 
on vernacular writing in the thirteenth century, commented on the features he 
regarded as common to the four manuscripts: 

they are all from the same period, c 1260-80, and on linguistic 
grounds may be assigned to the same general area (the south¬ 
west Midlands; more specifically, the diocese of Worcester, or 
perhaps the dioceses of Worcester and Hereford); they all contain 
a mixture of languages (English and French in Jesus and 
Caligula; English, French and Latin in the other two), and all are 
in some sense religious, though this point needs further 
explanation. 38 


Frankis thought it most likely that Cotton Caligula A.ix and Jesus College 29, taking 
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into account 'the dominant tone ... of religious sobriety and conformity', were 
compiled by and intended for secular clergy or regular canons, that Trinity College 
323, its contents strictly religious, was compiled in a house of regular or secular 
canons, and that Digby 86, containing more secular and miscellaneous material than 
the other three manuscripts, was intended for a lay mixed household, though the 
compiler was a cleric, 'perhaps the local parish-priest, more probably a private 
chaplain in a manorial household, at any rate, a member of the secular clergy'. 39 On 
the evidence of content, however, there is nothing which would exclude Cotton 
Caligula A.ix and Jesus College 29 from a lay rather than clerical readership; 
religious sobriety and conformity does not point exclusively to a clerical readership, 
just as a tone of ribaldry (detected in Digby 86 by Frankis), does not necessarily 
exclude a monastic audience. 40 

A fifth manuscript of south-west-Midlands provenance is British Library, 
Harley 4967, containing legal and school texts in Latin, but heavily glossed in 
French and the vernacular. The texts are dated between the first half and last quarter 
of the thirteenth century, and the manuscript itself belonged to the Benedictine 
Cathedral Priory, Worcester. 41 

It would seem, thus, that throughout the thirteenth century in the south-west 
Midlands, particularly Herefordshire and Worcestershire, there was a steady output 
of manuscripts containing material in the vernacular. From the admittedly cursory 
overview of such manuscript production it would seem that there was a great deal of 
overlap in the type of material produced, and a network of regional connections in 
the scribal input of these manuscripts. Lajamon and his work might arguably be 
considered as belonging to this regional community, a regional context in which 
there was a continuity of interest in the use of English, and in which English as a 
linguistic medium crossed both ecclesiastical and lay audiences. Lajamon's Brut 
appears alongside texts of interest to both types of audience, and insofar as Frankis 
surmises that in at least three of the manuscript collections (Cotton Caligula A.ix, 
Jesus College 29, and Digby 86) the compiler belonged to the world of the secular 
clergy, there is an interesting parallel with the description of Lajamon himself in the 
two extant manuscripts of the Brut. 42 

The active interest in the pre-Conquest past at Worcester Cathedral Priory 
would have been an important factor in keeping alive an awareness and knowledge 
of this past, while the role played by the monastic centres in the south-west- 
Midlands in the preservation of writings in the vernacular, and the value accorded 
these writings, may well have fostered a climate of opinion in which the continued 
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use of the vernacular in this region in the thirteenth century was accepted and 
ensured. Given the evidence for activity of this kind in a regional locality which 
encompassed Areley Kings, and if, as I hope to have demonstrated, there is some 
evidence to suggest that Lajamon identified with the local and regional community, 
then these local and regional factors have a relevant part to play in the study of 
Lajamon's Brut. 
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This is a revised version of a paper read at the First International Medieval Congress, University of 
Leeds, July 1994. I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Lesley Johnson for helpful discussion in 
relation to this topic. 
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La3amon's Four Helens: 

Female Figurations of Nation in the Brut 1 
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Like its predecessor texts by writers like Wace, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Bede, 
the early thirteenth-century La 3 amon's Brut is a medieval national history that tells 
the story of ’a people’, in this case, the British (Celts) who preceded both Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman rule of the island now known as Great Britain. 2 In this national 
historiographical tradition, the ’British people’ constitute the work's main character. 
Individual members of the people-group come and go in the text with varying 
degrees of memorability and narrative function. What I want to explore in this 
article is how La 3 amon's representation of the various female members of this group 
is shaped by historiographic and other literary conventions, particularly to the extent 
that these conventions marked national shifts on the bodies of women, and whether 
La 3 amon does any shaping of traditions in turn. Among the peaceweaving mothers, 
traitorous foreign lovers, 3 and rape victims who comprise most of the women of 
La 3 amon's Brut, it does seem that La 3 amon's Brut has made one significant 
innovation: Penda's sister is given a name, Helene, which positions her to form 
closure to a large overarching figural pattern of the British national history. In this 
contribution to resolving the problem of what it meant to be British in an English 
land, La 3 amon's Brut, it seems, creatively intervenes in the particular historical 
tradition of the 'Brut' narratives. Whether the text intervenes in more general 
historical traditions of representing women or the feminine, however, is another 
question entirely. 

A complex set of issues surrounds the use of women to figure nationhood, and 
Stephanie Jed's 4 narratological analysis of the rape of Lucretia provides a suitable 
starting point for this study of women in La 3 amon's Brut. Jed deals with the 
classical Roman narrative of the rape of Lucretia as it was transmitted in the late- 
fourteenth-century text Declamatio Lucretiae by Florentian humanist Coluccio 
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Salutati. Jed's subject matter is obviously located in a much later period than 
La 3 amon's Brut, a different culture (including that of book production), 5 a different 
idea of nationhood, and a different kind of narrative. But like La 3 amon's Brut, 
Salutati's Declamatio Lucretiae presents a cultural narrative about crucial shifts in the 
status of a ’nation'. Salutati tells a story of Rome's shift from monarchy to republic, 
with analogous implications to be drawn for the status of the governance of 
fourteenth-century Florence. La 3 amon's Brut chronicles a series of national shifts 
from one monarchical ruler to the next, which collectively portray the rise and fall of 
the British nation from the migration of Trojan peoples led by (another) Brutus into 
the island of Brutlond (Britain), through their Christianization and periods of 
military dominance especially under Arthur, to the displacement of the British by the 
Anglo-Saxon nation. Rather than a shift from monarchy to some other form of 
government, the ultimate super-national shift in La 3 amon's Brut is dynastic, from 
monarchy by one people to monarchy by a different people. But like the narrative of 
the rape of Lucretia, La 3 amon’s Brut figures some of the turns of national fate with 
a rape topos. The fact that both of these texts draw on prior historical figural 
conventions should make this coincidence no surprise. 

Jed's narratological insight that narrative representations of governmental 
transitions can require a rape, and her mandate that contemporary readers must make 
decisions about how to position themselves in their own transmission of this 
narratological formula, are key concepts that can transfer to inspection of the 
narratives that include women in La 3 amon's Brut. Jed is concerned with the way 
the cultural narrative transmitted by Salutati depends on the act of violence against a 
woman, so that his story of the origin of republicanism constructs and glorifies a 
liberty that cannot exist without rape. (Rape is associated with tyranny of the 
Tarquins. The rape of Lucretia represents an act of violence - of tyranny - so 
horrific it cannot go unanswered, and the rape becomes the event that motivates the 
overthrow of the tyrant.) La 3 amon's Brut also links sexual violence and the status 
of the nation, in characters like Ursele, who is raped along with her female 
shipmates by outlaws who then proceed to ravage Britain, and the old foster mother 
on Mont Saint Michel, whose violent sexual abuse by the Giant of Mont Saint 
Michel is described in the narrative three times until its horror requires Arthur to 
behead the Giant in glorious heroic vengeance. 

Jed takes the position that she wishes to disrupt the narrative formula that 
predicates liberty on an act of violence toward a woman, rather than continue - or 
collude in - its transmission. In noticing the narrative functions of many of the 
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women characters in Lajamon's Brut , including but not restricted to rape victims, I 
too find myself in conflict with the narrative formulas I am seeing. It seems 
important to face them, understand how they work, and to question the 
consequences of'transmitting' them uncritically. And it seems important also to ask 
whether this text, Lajamon's Brut, is itself being 'critical' in any way in its 
transmission of historiographical conventions concerning the iconic use of women in 
a 'national history'. 

Lajamon's women are formed by convention. Most of the approximately 
thirty women characters in Lajamon's Brut, even those highly dramatized with 
voices and speeches and emotional presence, are obviously categorizable into several 
types, familiar from a range of texts including classical and medieval history, epic, 
hagiography, and Old English poetry. Lives of virgin martyrs provide for 
La 3 amon's Brut one resonating source for representations of women threatened by 
sexual violence. Lajamon's story of Ursele (11. 5945-6045) alluded to above is a 
secularization of the widely circulated legend of Saint Ursula and the 11,000 virgins, 
reemployed here to mark hostility between the British people and Norse and Danish 
'outlaws’. Lajamon's episode of the Giant of Mont Saint Michel (11. 12802-13049) 
positions Howel's daughter Eleine as another secularized virgin martyr, the narrative 
formula this time villainizing a lustful monstrous giant whose portent that Arthur's 
Britain will oppose both Roman greed abroad and Modred's fratricidal lust at home 
becomes clarified only in its fulfillment. 

Another variation on the figure of woman/nation as rape victim had ancient 
precedent in Herodotus' histories, in which, as Ruth Morse 6 describes the 
convention, abductions and counter-abductions of women were used to articulate 
'patterns of enmity' between Persians and Greeks. One of Herodotus's abductions, 
the founding rape of Helen of Troy, had much medieval currency and is 
emphatically placed as the beginning of Lajamon's Brut. Lajamon’s label for 
Helen of Troy is alpeodisc wif, a foreign woman, an Other-people woman, and by a 
formulaic repetition of that phrase for some subsequent female characters in his 
Brut, Lajamon’s text habituates the reader to look out for the entry of these Other 
women into history and to regard them judgmentally. The reader is taught to 
recognize alpeodisc women and to view them with suspicion and a set of highly 
conventional choices: Will Ignogen, ^Bstrild, Delgan, Genuis, and Rouwenne fulfil 
the female type of (1) a motivating instrument of war or bad alliance, or, on the other 
hand, (2) a peaceweaving instrument of peace? The status of the British nation as 
militarily dominated or dominating rests on the answer. 7 British relations, at 
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particular points in their history, with Greeks, Norse, Burgundians, Romans, and 
Saxons are figured through these alpeodisc women. 

The convention of the peaceweaver also constitutes some of the female British 
(i.e., peodisc women) characters of La 3 amon’s Brut. In Old English poetry, a 
peaceweaver is a woman who is a bargaining chip in a political truce, whose value 
resides in her potential to give birth to progeny of dual ancestry who can carry on 
without national violence. The lamenting Hildeburh in the Finn episode of Beowulf 
is the most oft-cited example. As in her case, the phenomenon of peaceweaving a 
truce between nations is most visible when it fails. In La 3 amon's Brut , native 
British women who marry leaders of other regions or peoples and therefore set up 
the possibility of fulfilling a peaceweaving role include Cordoille, Gomoille, Regau 
( 11 . 1461-1886), Gloi’s unnamed mother (Claudius's lover, 11 . 4786-4816), Elene 
daughter of Coel ( 11 . 5493-5603), and Oriene ( 11 . 5688-5809). Each marriage or 
tryst raises the question of balance of power between Britain and the realm of the 
husband: Cordoille with France, Gomoille with Scotland, Regau with Cornwall, 
Gloi’s mother with Rome, Elene with Rome, and Oriene with Brittany under the rule 
of Elene's British-Roman family. Some of these (Regau, Oriene) have the variation 
of raising the issue of peace between internal subgroups of the British people. The 
three daughters of the Leir story play out a narrative about two things, one being yet 
another variation on sibling rivalry as a threat to succession of a whole Britain, the 
other being a construction of female power as weak (the regional Scottish and 
Cornish powers do not prevail because of Leir's reunion with Cordoille and France, 
but Cordoille does not prevail either, even though she temporarily bolsters Britain 
through her bringing together French and British armies and even though she gains 
the succession for five years of rule, because, heirless, she is imprisoned by her 
nephews and dies by her own hand). The two British-mother/Roman-father 
matches (Gloi's mother and Elene) do produce glorious offspring, and Elene's role 
as a peaceweaver of Britain and Rome especially through her son Constantine, 
emperor of Rome, constitutes the British people as saviours to the totality of 
Christian nations. This precedent of peaceweaving among Christians is picked up 
later in La 3 amon's Brut in the Scottish women at Loch Lomond who beg Arthur to 
make accord with their husbands. The Scottish women's variation on the 
peaceweaver tradition is to separate it entirely from marriage and reproduction, and 
the women speakers invoke instead shared Christian belief as the basis for truce 
between Scotland.and Britain. 

La 3 amon's Brut features a different historiographical convention of 
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motherhood in the battle trope of the nurturing mother of the nation who suckles 
rival brothers. An obvious precedent is the wolf who suckled Romulus and Remus, 
and Lajamon's Brut specifically invokes the Romulus and Remus story on several 
occasions though without mentioning the wolf wetnurse. Lajamon's character 
Tonuenne (11. 2485-2550), a very human mother who movingly speaks to her 
warring sons Belin and Brenne to tell them to look upon her breasts that suckled 
them both, probably owes more to conventions in works like The Song of Hastings, 
composed c. 1067 by Guy Bishop of Amiens 8 to praise William the Conqueror after 
the Battle of Hastings. In The Song of Hastings, which predates Lajamon’s Brut as 
well as its ultimate source, Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britanniae, the 
mother of Harold Godwinson is imaged as having suckled the two brothers Harold 
and Tostig who have later warred against each other, with Harold being castigated 
by the poet for fighting against his brother Tostig at the battle at Stamford Bridge. 
Harold's speech to rouse his troops reminds them that they have helped kill 'him 
whom (our) mother's breast nourished with its own milk' [Nutriuit proprio matris 
quern lacte papilla]. 9 Lajamon's character Tonuenne speaks of her own breasts to 
her son Brenne (1. 2504: 'Loka her >a titles r )>at >u suke mid June lippes’) and 
ensures the military might of Britain when she convinces Belin and Brenne to ally 
with each other rather than fight. The first British conquest of Rome is the result of 
their unity. Tonuenne is the Brut's optimistic inversion of an earlier mother 
character, Iudon (11. 1992-2012), who also had rival sons, Fereus and Poreus. 
Iudon precipitated a major civil war crisis in the British history by murdering her son 
Poreus in vengeance for his killing his brother Fereus. There is no direct imagery of 
Iudon breast-feeding her sons, but otherwise the structural parallel of opposition 
between her and Tonuenne is striking. The text leaves no ambiguity about 
judgments of these two women, and the images of the murdering mother versus the 
breast-revealing reconciling mother memorably imprint the alternatives of British 
disarray (weakness) or unity (strength). The bad murdering mother label gets 
grafted onto the already bad alpeodisc Rouwenne, who becomes Vortimer's 'steop 
modor' and subsequently poisons him to disrupt his resumption of Christian British 
rule. 10 Then there is another invocation of the breast-feeding mother convention in 
Lajamon's Brut in the old foster mother on Mont Saint Michel, who is not a 
biological mother and does not have rival offspring, but who is the fosterer 
(presumably once wetnurse: 'wale }>at ich )>e uedder £>at ich }>e uostredde' 1. 12905) 
of young Eleine. Her inability to sustain Eleine's life in the wake of their abduction 
by the giant is another kind of reversal of the image of Tonuenne fostering the 
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nation. The old foster mother and Eleine both figure an aspect of the future of 
Britain in this episode, and the abused old nurse among other things images the lack 
of strength for defense or protection of the coming generations. 

From this brief survey of conventions that constitute the majority of 
Lajamon's women 11 as figurations of national status, it should be already apparent 
that this long history invites its readers to think in terms of large patterns of 
association. The text relies on conventions (including those just named) to set up 
readers' expectations, and as the history proceeds, it elucidates national problems 
and situations partly by teaching readers to notice variations and recombinations in 
these figural conventions. Readers are encouraged to think memorially and 
comparatively: /Estrild is like Helen of Troy, Tonuenne is the inverse of Iudon, 
Rouwenne is like Estrild and Iudon, Wenhaver is more like Rouwenne and Iudon 
than Tonuenne. Such associative connections cue diagnoses of British fortunes: 
now Britain contends with the threat of enmity with other nations, now with threats 
of internal lack of unity, now with both coinciding. 

Of course, La 3 amon inherited most of this material from Wace and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, including the narratological workings of large figural patterns. 
Within his own text, however, there is visible evidence that, in translating these 
women characters into English, La 3 amon was quite deliberate with the rhetorical 
conventions that could attach to them. Besides adding nuances with Old English 
poetic formulas, he did one thing that none of his sources did, a small gesture that 
has created occasional puzzlement but that takes on meaning if seen in the context of 
overarching patterns of history. He gave a name to Penda's sister. And the name he 
gave her was, significantly, Helene. 12 Helene Penda's sister thus becomes the last 
named woman (11. 15515-15541 and 15866) in a text that began with Elene 
'Menelaus quene' (11. 40-41). Between Elene of Troy at the beginning and Helene, 
sister of Penda and mother of the final British king at the end, come Elene the 
mother of Constantine, Queen of Jerusalem and finder of the true cross (11. 5443- 
5582 plus later references), and Eleine the niece of Howel, who dies after being 
abducted by the Giant of Mont Saint Michel (11. 12802-13049). By naming Penda's 
sister Helene, La 3 amon's Brut gives prominence to a new large associative pattern, 
that of the four Helens, which relies not only on conventions of representing 
women, but on name repetition. 

Recurrence of the same name for different characters is a structural device 
La 3 amon inherited from his sources for several male names, including Constance, 
Constantine, Maximiaen, Conan, and Luces, 13 so there is precedent in this work for 
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large patterns of name repetition to register as meaningful. (And indeed, there was 
already a pattern of three Helens in Lajamon's sources. Lajamon’s additional 
Helen elaborates rather than creates the pattern of this female name.) Like the 
repetitive female 'types', these repetitive names also invite comparison and, often, 
value judgment. Of the two characters named Maximiaen, for example, there is 
clearly an evil Maximiaen (persecutor of Christians) and a good Maximiaen (cousin 
of Elene mother of Constantine). The four Helens have the additional gender- 
specific characteristic that the state of the nation - and the reader's invited value 
judgment - is very much figured on their bodies, as sex objects and mothers. 

The readerly act of judging is the key to explicating the pattern of the four 
Helens. The initial invocation of Helen of Troy carries insistent value judgment, as 
the first six lines of Lajamon's Brut after the end of the prologue name her, label her 
'aldeodisc wif, and (conventionally) locate her as the cause of the Greek destruction 
of Troy, 'for hire weoren on ane dajet hund jiousunt deade' (1. 43). Readers are 
positioned to sit in judgment of not only every al&eodisc wif who comes after, but 
also every Helen who comes after. In a sense, all three subsequent Helens are 
Christian revisions of the pagan Helen of Troy and as such are marked to be judged 
more favourably than she, but the text does not treat them all the same. Instead, 
increasing complication of the criteria for judgment of the successive Helens finally 
carries the reader into the space of confusion and suspension of judgment that 
attends the final displacement of the British nation by the Anglo-Saxon nation. That 
is the creative innovation in Lajamon's Brut, the effect of introducing the fourth 
Helen. 

Lajamon's second Helen, Elene the daughter of Coel who becomes mother of 
Constantine, is a fairly simple inversion of Helen of Troy. If a reader had managed 
somehow not to know and be reassured by the recognition that Elene was none other 
than St Helena, finder of the true cross, there would be potential for suspense in this 
narrative: Coel, ruler of Britain, finds himself in an uncomfortable pact with a 
Roman ruler who persecutes Christians in Britain; Coel also has no male heir, 'only' 
a daughter Elene. If Elene marries a Roman (Custance), Britain risks anti-Christian 
Roman domination. The risk is taken, and the match not only produces peace rather 
than war but also produces the Romano-British male heir who will rule and restore 
Christianity to Rome. Elene is the ultimate good peaceweaving mother of 
multinational Christianity. Value judgment is unequivocal. 

Lajamon's third Helen, Eleine the niece of Howel, is one of two female 
characters brought together in the episode of the Giant of Mont Saint Michel, and the 
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pairing destabilizes ease of readerly judgment. Both Eleine, a secularized virgin 
martyr, and the nurturing foster mother are made rape victims. The Mont Saint 
Michel episode appropriates hagiography into history in its treatment of Eleine - like 
St Margaret she is a fifteen-year-old unwilling object of male lust, and more 
ambiguously she dies in response to threat of sexual penetration - but the history 
denies this character the fulfillment of spiritual triumph she would have in a saint's 
life. Hagiography would treat the broken (tortured) body as a sign of a soul that is 
whole and unbroken, but Lajamon's Brut (like its sources) stops the martyr 
narrative in its tracks and leaves the image of lingering bodies. Eleine died in 
response to the Giant's sexual assault, according to the old foster mother, and we 
see only her grave. As an image of Britain's future, this is at best ambivalent: 
certain death, and no comment on potential spiritual afterlife. 

The old foster mother also figures the British nation, as a brutalized, broken, 
helpless old mother nation, that can no longer foster its future successfully. The 
narrative structure of this episode, as mentioned earlier, literally makes this rape 
happen over and over, as we hear the old woman describe how the giant rapes her 
every night, then we hear Beduer describe it to Arthur, and then we readers are made 
voyeuristic observers while the giant comes back and rapes her between food 
courses. As in Jed's analysis of the rape of Lucretia, the repeated rape of the old 
woman is so horrific it cannot be ignored, and it becomes the motivating event for 
Arthur to sweep in and kill the giant. Readers are positioned to see this from an 
avenging perspective and to cheer for Arthur and vicariously behead that giant along 
with him. But this text, we should take note, is heavily invested in continuing to 
allow the rape to go on, as long as its narrative logic requires a female sacrifice to 
motivate and glorify the male king, Arthur, and a Britain of masculine military 
strength. 14 Even while the text engages readers' outrage at the giant-rapist through 
the sexual victimization of the foster mother, it gives an explicit cross-signal about 
how to judge the foster mother, in Beduer's parting words to her: 

Leofe moder ich asm mon' and cniht ®m wel idon. 
and ich pe wule suggen t purh sode mine worden. 
nass nan kempen i-boren r of nauer nare burden. 

J>at mon ne mari mid strenSe i stupen hine to grunde. 

7 hire pe ane aide wifmon t swide lutle beodpine mcehten. 

Ah hafuen nu swide godne dasri and ich wulle faren minne waei. 

(12948-12953; italics mine) 
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The criterion for judgment is physical strength, and she has little. This judgment 
presumably doubles back to Eleine, too, who died as the giant assaulted her, 
because she also was unable to 'stupen hine to grunde'. According to Beduer and 
the narrative logic here, strength and national might are male. To be female is to be a 
potential rape victim is to be weak. The text signals the question, which of these 
choices, strength (male) or weakness (female), is Britain's future? Even as the 
action plot of this episode transfers enough power from potential female saints to 
avenging male Arthur to make him appear invincible, the symbolic potential of 
gendering twists around to threaten that Britain might become weak, constructed as 
'feminized'. 

Lajamon's innovative fourth Helen, Penda's sister and CadwaSlan's queen 
Helene, is a new and complicated combination of alpeodisc wif and mother of the 
nation, the final and most overdetermined named woman character. She appears in 
only two passages (11. 15515-15541 and 15866) but the entire denouement of the 
history plays with the question of whether she represents reinforcement of British 
'strength' or ultimate British 'weakness'. She has the symbolic potential to do 
either. Lajamon's point is that she does both. She is introduced into the text as an 
extraneous bargaining chip during Penda’s negotiations with CadwaSlan, as Penda, 
Anglo-Saxon king of Mercia captured during his siege of CadwaSlan's forces in 
Exeter, seeks to convince Cadwadlan that he is sincere about wanting to change 
sides and become British CadwaSlan's man rather than Anglo-Saxon Edwine's. 
Penda's negotiator offers, along with the usual hostages and wealth, 'j>at maeiden 
Helene' (1. 15520) as CadwaSlan's queen, urging that 'J>urh hire jm miht biwinnent 
lufe of hire cunnen. / and iwinnen al pi kinelondr to b^e ajere hond' (11. 15523- 
15524). CadwaSlan accepts and marries her in Winchester (1. 15534, C only), an 
alarming choice of location, most recently in this history the site of Anglo-Saxon 
Edwine's abduction and rape of high-born British maid Galame, sister of Brien 
(11. 15201-15217). The wedding is followed by a parallel ceremony in which 
Penda pledges his loyalty to CadwaSlan. The Helene-CadwaSlan match carries a 
heavy load of suspicion and doubt, the doubt about Penda's integrity and loyalty 
fueling the conventional doubt about making an alpeodisc wif type queen. Helene, 
an Anglo-Saxon woman, has all the potential for being a Germanic z£strild-like, 
Rouwenne-like, reenactment of Helen of Troy, a ticking time bomb that could 
explode in renewed enmity between Anglo-Saxons and Bruts. 

Lajamon’s Brut reinforces that fear in several ways. Penda's reputation 
suffers further because he uses deception to kill St Oswald (11. 15651-15698) and 
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because he apparently tells lies about Oswy (11. 15734, 15749). Margadud argues in 
war counsel that they should remember the treachery of Rouwenne, whom he refers 
to not by name but as the 'heSene quene. / )>a comen of Sexlonde' (15806) through 
whom 'ure cun aqualden here' (1. 15807). The operative British fear in both cases is 
the fear of being tricked; these passages usually at some point invoke the verb 
'swican'. But especially in reaction to Margadud's speech, there is also a growing 
sense of readerly unease about what the proper judgment should be. Even while 
Margadud's raising the spectre of Rouwenne casts a further shadow of doubt on 
Helene, CadwaSlan's queen and Penda's sister, it also registers as an inappropriate 
comparison. Helene is not, after all, heathen. High valuation has been placed on 
the possibility of multinational Christian coexistence in previous episodes, including 
the truce of Cadwan and /Elvric and, significantly, the Christian peaceweaving of 
Elene, the mother of Constantine. This lingering image of the Christian 
peaceweaving motherly Elene interrupts the image of the heathen traitoress. The 
second passage where La 3 amon's Brut overtly refers to Helene, Penda's sister, 
strategically reminds the reader that she also is the mother of the next British king, 
Cadwalader; 'Enne sune hafde Cad wad lan r Cadwalader ihaten. / he wes Penda 
suster sune". al of kingen icume' (11. 15865-15866, italics mine). In the end, the fear 
of Anglo-Saxon domination is fulfilled but with a completely unexpected wrinkle. 
Cadwalader is divinely instructed to desist from attempting military conquest of what 
has become England, now to be ruled by Af>elstan and a new dynasty of Christian 
Anglo-Saxons. The domination comes not through trickery but through God's will, 
and as such it is not fearful. 

As mother of the last king of the British, Helene paradoxically fulfills the 
expectations of all the conventions that converge in her: she is a foreign woman, she 
is a Christian peaveweaver, she is the mother of the British nation that does not die 
but rather awaits a resurrection, she is the mother of the British nation that loses its 
power to 'her' Anglo-Saxon people. She is a Christian revision of all the Helens 
who have gone before. 

Helene sister of Penda and mother of Cadwalader is a character who figures 
the liminal space of transference at the end of the history, the space where military 
strength transfers from the British to the Anglo-Saxons, attended by uncertainty 
about how to regard such a major breach. The post-Arthurian section of La 3 amon's 
Brut faces the narrative problem of how to shape the loss of power by its main 
character, the British people, and particularly how to handle the ways readers, as 
well as God, will define and judge this British nation. Its structural solution, in this 
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section, is to habituate the reader to make judgments and then suspend them, or to 
invite judgments and then confound their basis, until the only judgment that really 
matters, God's, comes in a dream and settles everything. The history ends with 
deferral to God's instructions, definitions, and judgments, which construct the 
British as a nation with an identity not formulated by military strength but by 
something else. The British people await in Wales the promised future day when 
Cadwalader's bones will be recovered in Rome and they will return to power - but 
the nature of that power, and the basis for their nationhood, is apocalyptically vague. 
Just as readerly judgments of Helene Penda's sister shifted and even contradicted 
each other as the narrative played out, readerly judgments of the British people have 
been invited to do the same. If Helene is the guide to the status of the nation she has 
been structured to be, then readers need look to some reconfiguration of identity, 
one that draws from narratives of the past but recombines their expectations. Just as 
Helene is both nurturer of the yet-living nation and sign of its military subjugation, 
the British nation is a paradoxical combination of lack of military strength and 
presence of living hope of renewal, a Christian holding area, awaiting God's will. 

La 3 amon does achieve, it seems to me, some measure of innovation in 
manipulating conventions of female figures that represent the status of the nation, 
and particularly interesting is his application of recombined conventions to explore 
how the basis or measure of national identity might shift away from military 
dominance to something else. 15 However, it is important not to lose sight of 
Lajamon's continuing reliance on categorical images that reduce women to mothers 
(good and bad), peaceweaving wives (good and bad), and objects of rape and 
abduction (good and bad). La 3 amon's text is heavily invested in having the reader 
choose among women as a way of thinking about the status of the nation. Although 
La 3 amon's recombinations of conventions in a figure like Helene do sometimes 
destabilize his own earlier gender formulas (like the male/strength vs. 
female/weakness binary), his tactic of taking the conventions to extremes cannot 
escape the frame of reference he is operating within. 

Following Stephanie Jed's example, we would do well to ask what this 
narrative has at stake, when it relies on a fixed set of types and acts of judgment 
concerning women (and men). She concludes that very specific but 
unacknowledged local political agendas were served in fifteenth-century Florence by 
Salutati's narrative of the rape of Lucretia, and she de-universalizes the glory of 
'liberty' by localizing the political agendas in play. Unfortunately, students of 
La 3 amon's Brut do not have the luxury of being able to pinpoint La 3 amon's political 
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situation, and the absence of such knowledge exterior to the poem dictates a 
methodological problem for commentators who seek institutional or ideological 
explanations. Even while that avenue of disruption is precluded, though, I think it is 
still something to name what Lajamon is doing in this narrative. My own 
transmission of the literary formation of Lajamon's women seeks to be critical in 
calling attention to the need to deromanticize the 'good' women, because they cannot 
exist without the 'bad' women in this text, and in pointing out the problematics of 
predicating group identity formation on simplistic typing of women. In a genre of 
history that ultimately defers everything to God’s judgment and definition of the 
nation, we are positioned not infrequently as quasi-male readers engaging in blaming 
or sympathizing with, but almost always categorizing and judging, Lajamon's 
women. 
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NOTES 

1 All quotations are taken from Lajamon: Brut, ed. G. L. Brook and R. F. Leslie, 2 vols to 
date, EETS os 250, 277 (London, 1963 and 1978). When I use the term 'nation' in my title, I do 
not mean to invoke post-eighteenth-century models of nation-state nationalism, nor to locate its 
origins. The word 'nacion' is never used in the early-thirteenth-century La3amon's Brut although it 
does appear in later Brut histories such as Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s fourteenth-century Historia. 
We do not really have a word that does justice to the kind of group of people La3amon’s Brut (and 
other so-called medieval national histories nor universal histories) is about. I could as easily have 
used the word 'tribe' or 'race' as nation in my title. Each of these words carries political 
connotations and/or embeds value judgments in their current usage that would distort even more 
egregiously the kind of people-group La3amon constructs. The words La3amon’s Brut uses are the 
Old English and Early Middle English 'leod' or 'heode' - people. In this text they imply an 
ancestral and kin relationship that unifies a large group, and the text explores associations of such a 
group with specific geographical territory and/or language. When I use the word 'nation' in this 
article, then, I mean that kind of people-group. See Colette Beaune, The Birth of an Ideology: 
Myths and Symbols of Nation in Late-Medieval France, trans. Susan Ross Huston (Berkeley, 1991) 
for a survey of various historical concepts of national collectivity. 

2 See Robert W. Hanning, The Vision of History in Early Britain: From Gildas to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (New York, 1966) for a study of the national historical traditions. 

3 Fran^oise H. M. Le Saux analyses some of these gendered narrative functions in Paradigms 
of Evil: Gender and Crime in La3amon's Brut', The Text and Tradition of Layamon's Brut, ed. 
Fran^oise Le Saux (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 193-206. In her extremely useful survey, Le Saux 
recognizes, as do I, Lajamon's idealisation of nurturing women and condemnation of the lack of 
female nurturing, among other constructions. Whereas her discussion investigates La3amon’s 
judgments of women characters in the context of morality of individual behaviour, my approach 
foregrounds overarching typological patterns of characterisation that inform interpretation of the 
female characters of the Brut. 

4 Stephanie H. Jed, Chaste Thinking: The Rape of Lucretia and the Birth of Humanism 
(Bloomington, 1989). 

5 Jed goes on to construct a humanistic model of textuality in which purification is twinned 
with violence, correction and accuracy are twinned with castigation or cutting. That model does not 
transfer to the textual culture of La3amon readily, and I am not interested here in pursuing those 
kinds of textual implications. 

® Ruth Morse, Truth and Convention in the Middle Ages: Rhetoric, Representation, and 
Reality (Cambridge, 1991). 
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7 The answers: Greek Ignogen (11. 466-551) as Trojan Brutus's bride becomes the mother of the 
British people; no problem arises because Albion is geographically remote from Greece. /Estrild 
(11. 1105-1261), the Germanic 'alpeodisc meideri (1. 1151, C only) brought to Brutlond by invader 
Humber, rivals British (Cornish) Gwendolein for the position of Locrin’s queen, with the 
consequence of a civil war that is resolved in favour of Gwendolen's progeny continuing the British 
line of rule, as the narrative violently eliminates the alpeodisc woman ^Estrild and plants the initial 
suspicion of Germanic influence. Delgan (11. 2235-2396), the daughter of the king of Norway, is 
reluctantly wed to Brenne, younger brother of British ruler Belin, as part of Brenne's ruse to usurp 
the British kingship himself through foreign military alliance. Delgan is prevented from being an 
instrument of Britain's subjugation only by the intervention of her prior lover, Godlac king of 
Denmark. Brenne, thwarted, later tries the same tactic of alpeodisc alliance through marriage with 
the Duke of Burgundy's unnamed daughter. The potential for enmity between Britain and Burgundy, 
as between Britain and Norway, is interrupted before it can come to fruition. Genuis (11. 4737- 
4932), daughter of Roman emperor Claudius and wife of British king Arviragus, is the first 
alpeodisc woman who is a successful peaceweaver. She reconciles the poised armies of Britain and 
Rome by riding between them and pleading that her married kin (British) and her biological kin 
(Romans) not destroy each other. The Roman-British accord that she restores continues with her 
Roman-educated British son Maurus. Rouwenne (11. 7110-7499) 'of J>an haSene cunne' (1. 7432), 
daughter of heathen Saxon Hengest, marries foolish British ruler Vortiger and emphatically 
promotes Saxon takeover of Britain. She is the Bve-like evil extreme of the Germanic alpeodisc 
threat first suggested by Estrild. The enmity between Christian British and pagan Saxons hardens 
into several generations of struggle and is not ended until King Arthur’s reign. 

8 The Carmen de Hastingae Proelio of Guy Bishop of Amiens, ed. Catherine Morton and Hope 
Muntz (Oxford, 1972). 

9 Morton and Muntz, pp. 12-13; reference cited by Morse, p. 267 note 66. 

10 Le Saux gives a detailed discussion of Lajamon's Rouwenne enacting 'a grim inversion of 
breast-feeding' in 'Paradigms of Evil', pp. 203-04. 

11 Five do not fall into any of the categories I have named: Diana, the Sibyl, and Argante are all 
three 'outside' women who function in supernatural systems other than Christianity; Marcie is the 
eponymous founder of the laws Alfred later 'appropriated'; and the women who dress in men's 
wargear to help defeat Melga's outlaws, and who search out every last outlaw in order to draw and 
quarter him, are unusually active female avengers: their violence enacts vengeance on those who 
raped five shiploads of their sister British women. The rest of the female characters not mentioned 
so far here can all be seen as some recombination of chaste holy woman, national mother figure, 
potential peaceweaver, abductee or rape victim: Brutus's mother, Anna sister of Arthur, Igerne, 
Merlin's mother, Wenhaver, Galame, Elene sister of Penda. 
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12 Sir Frederic Madden, ed. Layamon’s ’Brut’, or Chronicle of Britain, 3 vols (London, 1847), 
vol. 3, p. 428, note to vv. 31018-31147, first observed that this section of text 'is an addition by 
La 3 amon'. He pointed out that Wace introduced the detail that Cadwalan and a sister of Penda 
married ’to ensure a firmer alliance’ and remarked that outside of La 3 amon’s Brut 'No mention, I 
believe, occurs elsewhere of a sister of Penda named Helen'. 

13 Two characters have the name Constance: the Roman husband of Elene and father of 
Constantine, the ruler of Rome (C, Custance; O, Constance), and the monk-tumed-British-king 
who was brother to Aurelius Ambrosius and Uther, all sons of Constantine, son of Conan; this 
Constance had Vortiger as his steward (C, Costanz; O, Constance). There are three characters 
named Constantine: the British king who became kaiser' of Rome (son of Elene and Custance); the 
British king who was son of Conan and father of Costanz, Aurelius Ambrosius, and Uther; and 
Cador's son, the British king who succeeded Arthur and killed Modred's sons. The names 
Maximisen, Conan, and Luces are applied to two characters each: Maximiaen the brother of Roman 
Emperor Diocletian, persecutor of Christians, and Maximiaen the cousin of Elene, the husband of 
Oriene, and sometime ruler of Rome; Conan, the heroic son of Aldolf earl of Kent and ruler of 
Brittany who was thwarted in his plans to marry first Oriene and then Ursula, and Conan the British 
king who was nephew and betrayer of the post-Arthurian Constantine; Luces the exemplary British 
king in whose reign Christianity came to Britain, and Luces the Roman emperor defeated and killed 
by King Arthur. 

14 Ruth Morse has observed about medieval historiographical conventions that they help us 
understand what were considered the ultimate violations in the societies that produced the histories. 
What I think we see here is a representation of the ultimate violation being the rape of a good 
mother, and the allegorical transference of that to the nation of Britain. This episode is of a literal 
'mother-fucking'. 

15 In the associative web of images that promote memorial reading and interpretation in this 
Brut history, the image of Arthur as a nurturing breast cannot go unremarked or unconnected to the 
nurturing mothers of Lajamon's Brut. In this rather startling extension of the 'good mother’ 
category, La 3 amon’s Brut uses a feminized male body to figure a shift in the basis for British 
identity. In two Merlinian prophecies in the Arthurian section (11. 9410-9412 and 11492-11499), 
long before the denouement, the text supplies the reader with this replacement image for the future 
of Britain. See Elizabeth J. Bryan, ’Truth and the Round Table in Lawman’s Brut', Arthuriana 
(formerly Quondam et Futurus: A Journal of Arthurian Interpretations), 2 (1992), 27-35, for my 
argument that these passages, selectively restored to his text by Lajamon, forge thematic links 
between the Round Table as a model for narrative history and the image of Arthur as a breast. The 
common element in the C and O versions of these prophecies is the prediction that scops, singers 
of tales, [once in O: men] will make a table out of Arthur's breast and sit and feed at it until the end 
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of the world. There may be hints of an implicit analogy between Arthur and Jesus as mother, an 
image which Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High 
Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1982), has traced in Cistercian and earlier Christian writings, in which a 
breast-feeding Jesus gives spiritual nourishment. In these passages in Lajamon's Brut , the nurture 
and life of the British nation come from narratives (with those fed in the first instance the tale 
tellers, and through them the people), not from military dominance, in this transfer of (Tonuenne- 
like) breasts - or at least breast-feeding function - onto the male body of Arthur. One effect of 
merging the male heroic subject with this female body part is to disconcert, if not disrupt, the 
binary formula that twins strength with weakness, male with female. Lajamon plays with an 
aesthetic of overdetermination, bringing together things which would not be brought together, in 
order to imagine national identity not based on military dominance. 
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The publication in 1986 of A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English has enabled 
the scribal language of late Middle English texts to be localized with a precision not 
previously possible for those without access to the material on which the Atlas is 
based. 1 This precision, the result of the new approach to Middle English 
dialectology developed by Angus McIntosh in the 1950s, 2 has also heightened our 
awareness of some of the complexities of Middle English. 3 In particular, an issue 
which must confront anyone attempting to localize a text is the question of the 
consistency of the scribe's language: are the spellings found in the text those of the 
scribe or those of his exemplar, or some combination of the two? and if the latter, 
how is one to determine which spellings represent the language of the scribe, and 
which represent that of his exemplar? For the editor of a text, both these elements in 
the language of its manuscripts are likely to be of interest: localization of the scribal 
language of its various manuscripts indicates where the extant copies of the text were 
made, while analysis of the language of their exemplars provides valuable 
information about the location of earlier stages of the text's transmission, and 
perhaps also of its composition. 

The extent to which either of these objectives is achievable will depend on the 
practice of the particular scribes concerned: whether they copied literatim or 
'translated', substituting their own preferred spellings for those found in their 
exemplars. 4 Since in this period it was generally commoner for scribes to substitute 
their own spellings than to copy those of their exemplars, the analysis of scribal 
language is generally easier than that of archetypal language. 5 Even if most of the 
spellings found in the manuscripts of a text are scribal, however, it may still be 
possible to identify some features of the language of the archetype. In the terms 
used in the Atlas , such features could appear as 'relicts', spellings not part of the 
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scribe's own dialect but reproduced in copying; they could be part of the scribe's 
'passive repertoire' of spellings current in the area from which he came but not 
spontaneously used by him; or they could be the result of 'constrained selection', 
when a scribe was accustomed to use more than one spelling for a given word, but 
in the proportions of the different spellings used was influenced by his exemplar. 6 
These issues are discussed from a theoretical point of view in the introduction to the 
Atlas , and the work on which it is based has been applied to the analysis of the 
scribal and archetypal language of a number of texts, the work of M. L. Samuels 
and J. J. Smith on Gower and Langland being particularly notable. 7 Most of this 
work has been on verse texts, where one can be reasonably sure that forms found in 
rhyme (in alliteration in the case of Piers Plowman) are authorial. The editor of a 
prose text, however, lacks such a foundation to build on, and analysis of the 
archetypal language of prose is correspondingly rather more difficult, especially if 
the scribal and archetypal dialects are similar. 8 Moreover, even without the 
complication of distinguishing between scribal and archetypal language, putting the 
principles of the Atlas into practice can be far from straightforward, as may be seen 
from the articles by T. L. Burton and Michael Benskin in a previous volume of this 
journal. 9 

The present article is an attempt at such an analysis of the surviving 
manuscripts of the first English translation of the Imitatio Christi. 10 According to 
the most likely view written in Latin by Thomas a Kempis in the Netherlands in the 
1420s, the Imitatio was first brought to England in the 1440s, probably by the 
Carthusians, and first translated into English around the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 11 This translation is anonymous, it follows the Latin source closely, and it 
survives in four manuscripts. 12 There is no direct evidence for its provenance, but it 
may have been made by a Carthusian, possibly at Sheen Charterhouse in Surrey: the 
earliest dated manuscript of the Latin to be copied in England was written by a Sheen 
Carthusian, John Dygon, in 1438, and so too were two manuscripts of the 
translation, one by Stephen Dodesham and another by William Darker, both of 
whom also copied a number of other texts. 13 The Carthusians are well known for 
their interest in continental spirituality; possibly the translation was made by one of 
them for the benefit of the nuns across the Thames at Syon. 14 

The diagram opposite shows the relationship between the four manuscripts of 
the translation. 15 Two of them, C, which is anonymous, and D, which was written 
by Dodesham, are primary witnesses to the four manuscripts' archetype; the other 
two, M and G, were copied from D. D also contains a number of corrections 
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STEMMA 


Latin MS of type R 



SIGLA 


Manuscripts of the Latin source 

K Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, MS 5855-61 
R London, British Library, MS Royal 7 B. VIII 

Manuscripts of the first English translation 

C Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. i. 16, s. xv% 

D 1 Dublin, Trinity College, MS 678 (formerly F. 5, 8), s. xv 2 (written by 
Stephen Dodesham, who died in 1481/2): original hand 
D 2 Dublin, Trinity College, MS 678: corrector. The letters a , b , and c are 
used to distinguish different stages of correction 
G Glasgow, University Library, MS Hunter T. 6. 18 (written by William 
Darker and dated 1502) 

M Cambridge, Magdalene College, MS F. 4. 19, s. xv ex. 
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written in a hand similar to that of Darker, the scribe of G, some of which result 
from conflation with a Latin text different from that originally used for the 
translation; these corrections are identified as D 2 . It is likely that M and G were 
copied from D directly, with no manuscripts intervening (they share very few errors 
not also found in D). 16 R denotes the type of Latin manuscript (insular) from which 
the translation was originally made, K the type (closer to the archetype of the Latin 
original) from which it was corrected by D 2 . 

The language of the manuscripts of the Imitation was analysed using the 
method employed in the Atlas. First each manuscript was surveyed using a 
questionnaire consisting of a list of 'items', or words to look for (printed in small 
capitals); the 'forms', the spellings which these items have in the manuscript, are 
recorded in a 'linguistic profile', or list of forms found. 17 This is localized 
according to the 'fit' technique, by using the maps in the Atlas to eliminate the part 
of the country where each manuscript form is not found until a small area remains; 
this is the only area where the particular combination of forms found in the 
manuscript in question occurs. 18 

A possible difficulty in the application of the material in the Atlas to the 
manuscripts of the Imitation is their date: none of them is likely to be earlier than 
c. 1440, when the Imitatio appears to have been brought to England originally, and 
the latest, G, is dated 1502. The chronological scope of the Atlas is in general 1350- 
1450, but for the south of England 1325-1425, although some of the southern 
manuscripts analysed are later than 1425. 19 The manuscripts of the English 
Imitation are thus slightly later than most of the relevant material in the Atlas; 
furthermore, in the second half of the fifteenth century the orthography of many 
writers was beginning to conform to the increasingly influential Chancery 
standard, 20 or to contain forms in common use from originally different dialects, 
producing what Samuels has termed a 'colourless' regional language. 21 In the 
event, however, the analysis of the manuscripts of the Imitation produced fairly clear 
results. 

In this article two aspects of the language of the four manuscripts of the 
Imitation are discussed; first the scribal language of each of the four (including an 
analysis of the language of the D 2 -corrections and its relation to the language of 
Darker), and secondly the language of their archetype. An important factor here is 
that the work of the Dodesham and the scribe of C also survives in other 
manuscripts (as does that of Darker). This is very helpful, because by comparing a 
scribe's work in different manuscripts it is possible to discover how consistent his 
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orthography was and to identify unusual forms which may be archetypal; moreover, 
the fact that Dodesham and Darker each copied a number of other texts makes their 
language a matter of some interest in itself. 22 


I. The Language of the Manuscripts 
(a) C and the language of the C-scribe 


C was written in a distinctive bastard anglicana in the middle or third quarter of 
the fifteenth century 23 There are no indications of its provenance, and the name of 
its scribe is unknown, but three other manuscripts copied by him have been 
identified. 24 Forms from C's linguistic profile are given in Table 1 below, together 
with forms from the C-scribe’s other manuscripts for comparison. 25 

Table 1. Spelling of the Scribe of C 



C.U.L. Gg. i. 16 

Garrett 144 

McClean 129 

Yale 281 


Imitation of 

Christ 

Elements of 
Religion 

Life of St 
Katherine 

Life of Our Lady 

THEM: 

hem ((them)) 

hem 

hem ((them, 
hem)) 

hem 

THEIR: 

her ((hir)) 

her, ther 

ther ((there, her, 
here)) 

her 

MANY: 

many ((manye)) 

many 

many 

many 

ANY: 

any ((ani)) 

any 

eny ((any)) 

any 

MUCHE: 

muche ((much)) 

miche 

moche 

moche 

ARE: 

ar ((are, be, bee, 
been, beeh, beh, 
bejje, bethe)) 

ben 

ben ((be)) 

bene, ben 

WILL sg, pi: 

wolle (wol) sg, 
wolle, wol pi 

wolle, wollen pi 

wille sg, wille 
((wolle, will) pi 

wille ((wolle, 
wol)) sg 

THAN: 

l>en «J>an, thenne, 
henne, then)) 

than, }>an 

then 

thanne, than 
((then)) 
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C.U.L. Gg. i. 16 

Garrett 144 

McCiean 129 

Yale 281 

THOUGH: 

boghe (0>ogh)) 

bough 

though 

though 

((alle-though, 

though-that)) 

AGAINST: 

ayenis ((ayenst, 
ayenste, ayenys, 
ayenist, ayens)) 

a-gayne 

ayenst, ayens 
(ageyne, ageynys, 
ageyns, agayns, 
a-yenst, ayenste) 

ayenste ((ayenst, 
ayen, a-yenste, 
ayenne)) 

YET: 

yette ((yet)) 

— 

yette 

yette ((yet)) 

STRENGTH sb: 

strengthe 

— 

strengthe 

strengthe 

NOR: 

ner ((nor, ne 
nouber)) 

ne 

nor ((ne, nother)) 

ne ((nor)) 

WORK sb, vb: 

werke, werk- sb 
worche, worch- 
vb 

werke, werk- sb, 
wirche, worsh- vb 

werke, werk- sb, 
wirke vb 

werke, werk- sb, 
worche, werch-, 
worch- vb 

WHEN: 

when ((whenne)) 

whan 

when ((whenne, 
whan)) 

whanne (whan) 
((when)) 

BEFORE adv, pr: 

bifore ((byfore)) 
adv, bifore 
((byfore, before)) 

pr 

bi-fore adv,pr 

before, be-fore 
adv, be-fore, 
before ((afore, 
to-fore)) pr 

afore, afome, 
before, tofore, 
tofome, to-fome 
adv, afore, tofore, 
to-fore, before, 
bifore pr 

BUSY adj: 

besie, besy, 
besye, bisy, bysie, 
bysy 

— 

— 

bisy, bysy, besy 

DO pt-sg, pt-pl: 

didde, dyd, dyde 
pt-sg, did pt-pl 

dede, dide pt-sg 


dide, dede ((ded)) 
pt-sg, dede, deden 
pt-pl 

EITHER + OR: 

ouber + 

— 

other + 

either +, other + 

FIRST: 

furste 

firste (furste) 

furste, firste 

furste (furst) 

GIVE ppl: 

yiven ((yoven)) 

— 

yeven, yeve 

yeve 

LESS: 

lasse 

— 

— 

lasse 

OWN: 

owne 

owne 

owne 

owne 

WHITHER: 

whither, whiter 

— 

whider, whej>er 

— 
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The following items may be used for the localization of C. 26 Hem and her 
((hir )) are not found in the north, Yorkshire or much of Lincolnshire (dot maps 40, 
52); many ((manye)) is not found in parts of the north-west midlands (dot map 90); 
muche {(much)) is not found in the north, parts of the east midlands or much of East 
Anglia (dot map 104); ar ((are)) is not found in much of southern or south-east 
England (dot map 118); beep , hep, bepe, and bethe are not found in the north or 
parts of the midlands (dot map 128); wolle (wol ) is not found in the north or 
Lincolnshire (dot map 164); poghe ((pogh )) is not found in the far north (dot map 
196) or parts of the west midlands (dot map 202); ctyenis ((ayenst, ayenste , ctyenys, 
ayenist, aye ns)) is not found in the north, parts of the east and central midlands or 
parts of the south east (dot map 221), or in parts of the north midlands (dot map 
216); ayenis is also not found in much of the west midlands (dot map 225); ner is 
not found in the north, much of the west and central midlands, parts of the south 
east, or much of the south (dot map 487); worche and worch- vb are not found in 
the north, Lincolnshire or Norfolk, or parts of the south (dot map 315); ouper+ is 
not found in the south east, central southern England or the south west (dot map 
404 ffurste is not found in parts of the the east and central midlands (dot map 417); 
yiven ((yoven)) is not found in the north or much of the east midlands (dot map 
426); yoven is also not found in the north, the north midlands, the south west or the 
extreme south (dot map 432); lasse is not found in the north (dot map 456); whither 
and whiper are not found in parts of the midlands or parts of London (dot map 579). 
The locality remaining after the areas mentioned have been eliminated includes 
south-west London, southern Middlesex, the extreme south of Buckinghamshire, 
the extreme east of Berkshire, and northern Surrey (see Figure 1 below, p. 92; as in 
the Atlas, reference is made to the English counties as they were before the changes 
resulting from the Local Government Act of 1963). 

To what extent may the language of C be a reliable guide to the language of the 
archetype? In order to answer this question it is necessary to compare the 
orthography of C with that of the other manuscripts copied by the C-scribe, for 
which linguistic profiles are given in the remaining columns in Table 1, in order to 
assess whether it was his habit to copy literatim or to substitute his own spellings for 
those found in his exemplar. Two tendencies emerge from such a comparison: for 
many items the C-scribe’s spelling is consistent across all four manuscripts, but 
there are also a number of items for which his spelling varies from manuscript to 
manuscript, as in the forms for ANY, MUCH, ARE, WILL, THOUGH, AGAINST, NOR, 
WORK vb, and EITHER+OR. A detailed analysis of the language of McClean 129, 
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Garrett 144, and Yale 281 is outside the scope of this study. It is worth pointing 
out, however, that although all three manuscripts differ in orthography from C, in 
the case of no manuscript do the differences, taken together, suggest a significantly 
different dialect from that of C: none of the other manuscripts' spellings for any of 
the words just mentioned would eliminate the area proposed for C. This is true even 
for items which have radically different forms: any and eny, for example, are both 
widespread in the south (dot maps 97-98); similarly, miche, moche, and muche are 
all found in Surrey (dot maps 102-04). 

Most important for the present purpose is that to some extent the C-scribe's 
spelling varies from manuscript to manuscript. It is impossible to be certain about 
the cause of this variation, but it seems reasonable to suppose that some of it 
corresponds to differences between the exemplars used: the manuscripts display the 
variety of forms present in the scribe's combined active and passive repertoires. It 
may be, then, that the forms mentioned in the analysis of C which are not found in 
the C-scribe's other manuscripts may be derived from the archetype: these forms are 
muche, ar and bep, poghe, ayenis, ner, and ouper+. To confirm this, it is necessary 
to analyse the language of the other witness to the archetype, D. 


( b ) D and the language of Dodesham 

D was written by Stephen Dodesham, a prolific scribe whose work has been 
identified in about twenty manuscripts. 27 Most of his manuscripts are written in 
anglicana formata; D is written in a less formal anglicana. He probably began his 
work in the 1430s as a professional scribe in London; by 1462, however, he had 
become a monk at Witham Charterhouse, Somerset, and by 1471 he had moved to 
Sheen Charterhouse in Surrey, where he died in 1481/2. 28 Inscriptions in D, which 
show that it was in London shortly after the Dissolution, suggest that it was written 
by Dodesham while he was at Sheen. 29 The Atlas includes linguistic profiles from 
D and another of Dodesham's manuscripts, London, British Library, MS Additional 
11305, but it does not attribute D to Dodesham. 30 Forms from linguistic profiles of 
Dodesham's manuscripts are given in Table 2 (below, pp. 88-91). 31 

The Atlas localizes the profile drawn from D in southern Buckinghamshire 
(point D on Figure l). 32 The items which appear to be most important for 
localization are hem, her, many, are, wol, ner, worche vb, yoven, and lasse, as for 
C, and in addition the following: bip is not found in the north, the central and east 
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midlands, much of East Anglia or London (dot map 130); poug (pouje, pou) is not 
found in the north, parts of the north-east midlands, or parts of the south east (dot 
maps 196-97); ayenst, ajenst , and ayen are not found in the north, parts of the east 
and central midlands, parts of the south east or parts of the south west (dot maps 
216, 221, and 227); strenpe is not found in Kent (dot map 269); work- sb is not 
found in the north or parts of the east and west midlands (dot map 307); besy is not 
found in parts of the south west or the south east (dot map 371); eiper+ is not found 
in the north, most of the west midlands, the south east or the south west (dot map 
402); ovne (oune ) is not found in the north, Middlesex or London (dot map 498). 
The area remaining contains the extreme south of Middlesex, southern 
Buckinghamshire, the extreme east of Berkshire, and northern Surrey. The 
localization assigned to D by the Atlas, in southern Buckinghamshire, is in the 
western part of this area. 

Before considering Table 2 as a whole, it is worth looking first at the first two 
profiles given in it, those of D and B.L. Additional 11305, the other manuscript 
analysed in the Atlas. Additional 11305 is localized in southern Middlesex (point A 
on Figure 1), about twenty miles from D's localization. 33 The profiles are similar, 
however, and it is worth considering why they were localized differently. One 
factor may have been D’s spelling ovne, not found in London or Middlesex; 34 
Additional 11305 has the more usual form ownef 5 Forms eliminating 
Buckinghamshire for Additional 11305 could be the present participle ending in 
-eng, busy,ysaie for SEEN, and ywite for WITEN. 36 Considering that the 
differences between the profiles are small, it is possible that D should be placed 
further east in southern Middlesex or northern Surrey. 37 

The impression of Dodesham's orthography given by Table 2 as a whole is 
one of rather greater consistency than that of the scribe of C, if allowance is made 
for the greater number of manuscripts surveyed. There is some variation, for 
example in the forms found for MUCH, ARE (a form similar to D's bip is found only 
in Additional 11305, which has bith\ the usual form is ben), WILL, ERE, NOR (D's 
ner is not found in any other of Dodesham's manuscripts), THROUGH, ASK, BUSY, 
LIE, and OWN. As with the variation in the C-scribe's orthography, however, that in 
Dodesham's spelling is not such as to suggest a different location for the different 
manuscripts: forms of the types ben and bip are both found in the south east (dot 
maps 124 and 128), and forms of the types wil and wol are both widespread in the 
midlands and south (dot maps 163-64). 

Nevertheless, in some of these cases the forms found are very different, for 
D 
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Table 2. Spelling of 


T.C.D. 678 

B.L. Add. 

11305 

Bodley 423 

Hunter 

U. 4. 16 

C.U.L. Add. 
3042 

T.C.C. 

B. 14. 54 

Imitation of 
Christ 

Prick of 
Conscience 

Rule and 
Form of 
Living 

Benjamin 

Minor 

Directions 
for Prayer 
and Praise 

Of the 

Creed , etc. 


them: 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem ((hem)) 

THEIR: 

her (|>ere) 

her 

her 

her 

— 

her 

MANY: 

many 

many 

many 

many 

— 

many 

ANY: 

eny 

eny 

eny 

eny 

eny 

eny 

much: 

muche 

(moche) 

muche 

muche 

((moche, 

-muche)) 

muche 

((mekel-)) 

myche 

(miche) 

muche 

ARE: 

bip, are 
(befj, be) 

bith, ben 
(be) 

ben 

ben, are 

((are)) 

ben 

ben 

WILL Sg , pi: 

wol sg, pi 

wol sg, 
wollen, wol 
pl 

wil sg, wil 
(wiln) pi 

wol sg, pi 


wol sg, pi 

THAN: 

{ran (pen) 

than ({ran) 

than 

than 

than 

Iran 

THOUGH: 

{>ou3 

(f>ou 3 e, bou) 

though 

(t*ou3) 

al-though, 

though 

though, 

though-that, 

though-al- 

that 

though 

[rough, 

though, 

all-though 

AGAINST: 

ayenst, 
ayen, a 3 enst 

ayenst 

ayenst 

ayenst 


ayenst 

((ayen, 

a-yenst)) 

ERE conj: 

or 

or 

er 

or 

— 

— 

YET: 

yit ( 3 it, 
yette) 

yit 

yit ((yhit)) 

yit 

— 

yit 

STRENGTH 

sb: 

strengfre, 

strenfre 

streng|re, 

strengthe 


strengthe 

strengthe 


NOR: 

ner (nor) 

ne (neither, 
nor) 

ne 

ne, nor 

— 

ne ((nei|rer, 
neper)) 

WORK sb, 
vb: 

work- 
(werk-) sb, 
worche 
(work- imp) 
vb 

work- sb 

werk- sb. 

worch- vb 

work-, 
worch- vb 

werk- sb 

worke, work- 
((werke, 
werk-)) sb, 
worch- 
((worke, 
worche)) vb 
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Downside 

26542 

C.U.L. Add. 
3137 

Boston 

f. med. 94 

Beinecke 

661 

Rawlinson 

A. 387 B 

T.C.C. 

B. 15. 16 

Hunter 

T. 3. 15 

Pricking of 

Siege of 

Siege of 

Siege of 

Mirror of the 

Mirror of the 

Mirror of the 

Love 

Thebes 

Thebes 

Thebes 

Life of 

Christ 

Life of 

Christ 

Life of 

Christ 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem 

hem 

her 

her 

her ((theyr)) 

her 

her 

her 

her 

many 

many 

many 

many 

(mony) 

many 

many 

many 

ony 

ony, any 

any 

ony ((any, 
eny» 

eny 

eny 

eny 

moche 

moche 

moche 

moche 

muche 

muche 

muche 

((mychel, 

miche, 

muchel)) 

ben 

ben ((be, 
are, ar, am)) 

ben ((ar, 
am)) 

ben ((ar, 
am)) 

ben 

ben 

ben 

wil sg, wil 
(wiln) pi 

wil sg, pi 

wil, wyl sg, 
wyl pi 

wil, wol sg 

wol sg, wol, 
wollen pi 

wol Sg. pi 

wol sg, wol, 
wollen pi 

than, £tan 

than 

than 

than 

than (Qran)) 

than 

than 

though 

(thou 3 ) 

though, 

thogh 

though 

though 

though 

((although)) 

though 

((although, 

thou 3 )) 

though 

((al-though, 

though-that)) 

ayenst, 

ayens 

ayen 

(ayenst, 

ageyn) 

((ageyns, 

agens)) 

ayen, ageyn 
(ayens) 

ayen, ayens, 
ageyn 

ayenst 

ayenst 

ayenst 

or-that 

or, or-that 

or, or-that 

or, or-that 

— 

— 

— 

yet ((yhet)) 

yet 

yet 

yet 

yit. yhit 

yit, yhit 

yit, yhit 

strengthe 

— 

— 

— 

strength, 

strengthe 

strengthe, 

strengjte, 

strength- 

strengthe 

ne ((nor)) 

nor ((ne, 
nother)) 

nor ((ne)) 

nor, ne 

nor, ne 

neifter, ne 

nor, ne 

werke. 

werk, werk- 

werk- vb 

werk, werk- 

worke. 

werke, werk- 

werke, 

worke sb , 

sb, werke. 


sb, werke. 

work- sb. 

worke, 

werk-, 

worche vb 

werk- 
(work-) vb 


werk- 
(worche, 
worken) vb 

worche, 
worch- vb 

work- sb, 
worche, 
worch- vb 

worke, work 
sb, worch- 
((wurch-)) vb 
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T.C.D. 678 

B.L. Add. 

Bodley 423 

Hunter 

C.U.L. Add. 

T.C.C. 



11305 


U. 4. 16 

3042 

B. 14. 54 

THROUGH: 

borough. 

[torugh, 

thorugh 

thorugh 

— 

(torugh, 


(3oru3 

thorugh 

((thurgh)) 

((thurgh)) 


thurgh. 


(twru3. 

(t>urgh. 




thorugh, 


jjurugh, 

Wtgh. 

(troghe) 

thurgh) 




t>urgh 

WHEN: 

whan 

whan 

whan 

whan 

whan, when 

whan 


(when) 


((when, 

whanne)) 

((when)) 


((whan)) 

Pres part: 

-inge, -yng 

-ynge, -ing. 

-ynge, -yng 

-yng, -ing 

-yng (-eng) 

-ynge. -ing 



-eng 

((-inge, -ing. 

(-ynge. 


((-yng. 




-enge, 

-eng)) 

-inge, -eng) 


-enge)) 

ASK: 

ask- 

ask- 

axe, ax- 

ask- 

aske 

aske, ask- 




(aske, ask-) 




BEFORE adv. 

before adv. 

before 

before 

before adv. 

— 

before adv. 

pr: 

before, afore 

(afore) adv. 

(bifore. 

pr 


pr 


Pr 

tofore, afore 

afore-) adv. 






pr 

afore 

(tofore) pr 





BUSY adj: 

besy 

busy 

besy, busy 

besy 

besy- 

— 

DO pt-sg, 
pt-pl: 

dide pt-pl 

dide pt-sg 

dide pt-sg, 
diden, dide 
pt-pl 



dide pt-sg, 
diden pt-pl 

EITHER+OR: 

ei[)er+ 


either+ 

((outher+, 

eyther+)) 

either+ 


eif>er+ 

GIVE ppl: 

yoven, 

yeven 

youen 

youen 

((youe)) 

youen, youe 
(y-youen) 

— 

y-youe, youe 

LESS: 

lasse (lesse) 

lasse 

lasse 

lasse 

— 

— 

LIE: 

lye 

— 

lye 

— 

— 

lye, li- 

OWN 

ovne (oune, 
owne) 

owne 

owne, owen 

ovne 

— 

ovne 

SEE ppl: 

— 

ysaie 

seen 

— 

— 

— 

WHITHER: 

whider, 

whiter- 

whedir, 

-whider 

whider 

— 

— 

— 

WITEN: 

— 

ywite 

— 

wote, wite 
imp 

— 

wite 

-LY: 

-iy 

-ly, -liche, 
-lyche 

-iy 

-ly 

-ly 

-ly ((-liche, 
-lyche)) 
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Downside 

26542 

C.U.L. Add. 
3137 

Boston 
f. med. 94 

Beinecke 

661 

Rawlinson 

A. 387 B 

T.C.C. 

B. 15. 16 

Hunter 

T. 3. 15 

thorugh 

thorgh 

thorgh, 

thorgh, 

thurgh 

thorugh 

thorugh 

((frarugh)) 

(throgh) 

((thorugh)) 

thorugh 

thorugh 

((throgh, 

thorgh)) 

(thorugh) 

((through, 

thorgh)) 

((thurgh)) 

whan 

whan 

((whan-that)) 

whan 

((whan-that)) 

whan 

((whan- 

that)) 

whan 

((whan)) 

whan 

whan 

((whanne)) 

-yng. -ing 

-ing, -yng 

-yng ((-ing. 

-yng, -ing 

-ynge, -yng, 

-ynge, -yng 

-yng (-ing. 


((-eng)) 

-eng)) 

((-eng)) 

-inge, -ing 

((-inge, -ing, 
-enge, -eng)) 

-ynge, -eng) 
((-inge)) 

aske, ax-, 
ask- 

— 

— 

ask- 

aske, ask- 

aske. ask- 

aske, ask- 

afore adv , 

afom, tofom 

afom. 

afom. 

afore adv. 

before 

before adv. 

before pr 

((befom)) 

befom, 

befom. 

before, afore 

((tofore)) 

before 


adv, afom, 
tofom 
(tofore, 
afore) pr 

tofom, 
tofore adv, 
tofore, afore, 
afom pr 

befome, 
tofore, 
to-fom adv, 
afore, tofore 

P r 

pr 

adv, pr 

((bifore, 
tofore)) pr 

besy- 

besy, besy- 

besy 

besy 

besy, besye 

besy, besy- 

besy 

dide, dyde, 

dide pt-sg, 

did, dide, 

dide (dyde) 

dide pt-sg 

did, dide 

dide (dyde) 

pt-sg, didist 
pt-2sg 

diden, dide, 
ded pt-pl 

dyde pt-sg, 
dide pt-pl 

pt-sg, dide, 
dyde pt-pl 


pt-sg, didist 
pt-2sg 

pt-sg 

outher+, 

eyther+ 

outher+, 

other+ 

eyther+, 

outher+ 

either+ 

either+. 

eyther+ 

outher+ 

either+, 

ei[ier+ 

youen 

— 

— 

— 

youen 

youen, 

gouen 

youen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lasse 

lasse 

lasse 

— 

lye, li- 

lye, ly-, li- 

li- 

liggh- 

liggh- 

liggh- 

owne 

ovne 

— 

— 

ovne 

owne 

owne 

sayne 

seyn, seyen, 

seien 

-seyn, seien 

seyen, seien 

seen 

— 

— 

— 

whider 

whethir 

wheder 

whider 

whider 

whider 

wyte, wyten 

— 

— 

— 

wite, wyte 

wite 

wyte, wite 

-ly ((liche)) 

-ly ((-liche)) 

-ly 

-ly 

-ly ((-liche)) 

-ly ((-liche)) 

-ly ((-liche)) 
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example liggh- for LIE in the manuscripts of Love's Mirror , compared with 
Dodesham's other form lye ; ywite for WITEN in B.L. Additional 11305; 38 and -liche 
for -LY in several manuscripts. 39 It seems reasonable to conclude that while 
Dodesham generally ’translated’, substituting his own spellings for those of his 
exemplar, in some cases, particularly where the form in his copy text was so 
different from his own (like liggh- and lye) that it could be regarded as a different 
word altogether, he was influenced by the spellings he found. 40 D may therefore 
show some traces of the language of the archetype where its spelling differs from 
that of Dodesham's other manuscripts. 
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(c) G, the D--corrections, and the language of Darker 

A note at the beginning of G states that it was written in 1502 by William 
Darker of Sheen Charterhouse for Elizabeth Gibbs, abbess of Syon Abbey. 41 
Darker's work has been identified in ten manuscripts (not counting the D 2 - 
corrections), most of which, including G, are written in a distinctive fere-textura. 42 
If, as seems likely, he is the William Darker mentioned in the bursars' drafts of the 
Eton College audit rolls, he studied at Oxford and was usher at Eton from 1469 to 
1471; he died at Sheen in 1513. 43 One of his manuscripts, Cambridge, University 
Library, MS Ff. vi. 33, is analysed in the Atlas. Forms from Darker's manuscripts 
are given in Table 3 (below, pp. 94-95). M In transcribing the D 2 -corrections, angle 
brackets (. . .) surround letters written by the corrector over erasure, and slashes 
V ../ surround material inserted above the line; where a word contains neither angle 
brackets nor slashes, it has been written entirely by the corrector. 

The items most important for the localization of G are hem ((he m)) and her, 
many, are ((ar)), a-yenst, ayenst, and ayen, and ner as for C and D; muche and 
much as for C; work, worke, and work- sb, besy, and eyther+ ((eypere+)) as for D, 
and the following: eny is not found in the north, parts of the east midlands, or East 
Anglia (dot map 98); be is not found in much of south-west England and the south¬ 
west midlands (dot map 123); yete and yet are not found in parts of the east 
midlands (dot map 245). The area remaining contains south London, southern 
Middlesex, the extreme south of Buckinghamshire, a small part of the extreme east 
of Oxfordshire, the extreme east of Berkshire, and northern Surrey. This is 
consistent with the Atlas localization for C.U.L. Ff. vi. 33 in southern Middlesex 
(point F on Figure l); 45 the language of Ff. vi. 33 is very similar to that of G, the 
main differences being that Ff. vi. 33 has ne for NOR (but G's form ner may well 
be archetypal, as discussed below), werke for WORK sb, and myche, mych for 
MUCH; none of these, however, is significant for localization. 

The D 2 -corrections consist of the insertion or substitution of words or short 
phrases and of more detailed alterations to the orthography, capitalization, and 
punctuation. The more substantial corrections show that the corrector worked 
through the translation closely, checking it against a Latin text; the orthographic 
corrections show that he also had an interest in spelling, his preferences including 
inserting an additional o in g\olode 'good', preferring the midland ending in -yn to 
the southern ending in -ip in the plural present indicative in such forms as 
presum(yn) (where an erased p may be seen under the «), and preferring a to e in the 
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Table 3. Spelling of 



Hunter T. 6. 18 

C.U.L. Ff. vi. 33 

T.C.D. 678: corrections 


Imitation of Christ 

Ladder of Four Rungs 

Imitation of Christ 

THEM: 

hem ((hem, them)) 

hem (them) 

hem 

THEIR: 

her 

their, f»eir, ther 

— 

MANY: 

many ((meny)) 

many 

— 

ANY: 

eny 

eny 

— 

MUCH: 

muche, much ((moche)) 

myche, mych 

muche, mych 

ARE: 

are ((be, ar)) 

be, are 

be(e), be(.) 

WILL sg. pi. 

wol, woll ((wil, wyll)) sg, 
woll pi 

wolle, wille, wylle sg, 
wille, wolle pi 

wyll sg 

THAN: 

£>an ((than)) 

than 

f)(a)n ([?an, than) 

THOUGH: 

|>ou3e ((thou3e)) 

thou3e 

— 

AGAINST: 

a-yenst, ayenst, a-yen 

a3enst, a3ens 

— 

YET: 

yete, yet 

3it, 3ete 

3it, 3ette, yet 

STRENGTH sb: 

strength 

strength 

— 

NOR: 

ner 

ne 

nor, ner, ne 

THINK: 

thenke, thenk- (Jjenke, 
J)enk-) ((thynk-)) 

thinke, thynke 

thynk-, |)enk- 

WORK sb. vb: 

work, worke, work-, werk- 
sb, worche, worch- vb 

werke sb, vb 

— 

when: 

when 

whan (when, whanne) 

— 

BEFORE adv, pr: 

before adv, be-fore (be-for, 
before, a-fore) pr 

before, byfore adv, before, 
bifore pr 

a-fore pr 

BUSY adj: 

besy 

besy 

— 

DO pt-sg, pt-pl: 

did pt-sg, pt-pl 

dyd pi-sg 

— 

EITHER+OR: 

eyther+ ((eyf)ere+)) 

eyther+ 

— 

EVIL: 

evel, evell ((euell, evelle)) 

eville, evylle 

(euy)ll 

FIRST: 

first (fyrst) 

first 

— 

GIVE pres, ppl: 

yeve, yeue, yev-, yeu- 
((geu-, geve, yefe)) pres , 
yeven ((yeuen, geven)) ppl 


(y)eue, (y)eu- pres 

GOOD adj, sb: 

good (goode) adj, goode, 
good- sb 

goode adj 

g\o/ode ((go\o/de, goode, 
good, go\o/d, go(ode), 
g(oode») adj, g\o/od- 
(go\o/d-) sb 

LESS: 

lesse 

lesse 

lesse 

OWN: 

owyne, owne, own 

owne, own 

— 

WHITHER: 

whither 

whiter 

— 
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William Darker 


B.L. Add. 22121 

Lambeth 546 

Laud mi sc. 38 

Laud mi sc. 517 

Speculum Christiani 

Prayers before the 
Sacrament 

Dialogue of St Anselm 
and Our Lady 

Manner of Good Living 

hem (heme, thaym, them, 
them/ne, tham, thame, 
ham) 

hem, them 

them (theme) ((£>em)) 

them 

thayr ((her)) 

her 

their, there, theyr, £eir, 
her 

theyr, their ((£>eir)) 

many 

many, many- 

many 

many 

— 

— 

eny 

eny 

moche ((mekyll)) 

myche, moche 

mych, moch, mich 

mych, muche 

ar 

ben 

— 

ar, be 

woll ((wylle, wyll, wille, 
wo!, wolle)) sg 

will sg 

wyll, wyl sg 

wyll (will, wyl) sg, wyl, 
wyll pi 

than 

than 

than 

than, then, {jan 

though, all-though 

though 

thou3e, |x>u3e 

thou 3 e, Jx>u 3 e, all-though 

a-gayn 

a-geynst 

a-yenst (a-yens) 

a-gaynst (a-gaynste) 

— 

yet 

yet, yit 

yit 

— 

strength 

— 

strength 

nor 

ne, nor 

nother, nopert, ne 

nor ((ne)) 

— 

thynke 

thynke 

thynke, thynk- 

worke, werk- sb, worke vb 

werke, werk- sb, werk- vb 

worch vb 

werke, werk- sb 

whan, when 

when 

when (whene) 

when ((whene)) 

before adv, pr 

before, to-fore pr 

a-fore ((be-fore)) adv, 
be-fore (befor, a-fore) pr 

a-fore, be-fore adv, be-fore 
(be-for, before, before) pr 

besy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

did pt-sg , done (do) pt-pl 

dyd pt-sg, pt-pl 

did, didd, dyd pt-sg 

othur+, othyr+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

evyll, euyll, evyl ((evel, 
euyl, evell)) 

— 

— 

fyrst, first 

fyrst (first) 


yeue (yeu-. yeve) pres 

gyve (-gyve) pres, gave, 
gyvene ppl 

geue (geve, gyve) pres , 
geven ((gevene, geuene)) 
ppi 

good adj 

good adj 

good adj 

good, goode, good- adj, 
good, good- sb 

_ 

_ 

_ 

lesse 

— 

own 

— 

owne 

— 

— 

whyther. whyder, whyfjer 

— 
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ending of words like natur{e)ly . 46 Forms from the linguistic profile obtained from 
the D 2 -corrections are given as the third column in Table 3. This may be localized 
similarly to the profile obtained from G, to an area whose centre is in south-east 
Middlesex, using hem and ner as for C, D, and G, muche as for C and G, be(e) and 
be{ .) as for G, and in addition p{a)n (pan, than), thynk- and penk-, but, (euy)ll, and 
{y)eue and (y)eu- (dot maps 188, 297, 299, 376, 426, and 982). More importantly, 
the profile is again very similar to C.U.L. Ff. vi. 33 (the main difference is that 
Ff. vi. 33 has before, bifore for BEFORE pr whereas the D 2 -corrections have 
a-fore, but all three forms are widespread: see dot maps 359-61). 

That the D 2 -corrections are indeed the work of Darker is confirmed by Table 3 
as a whole: there are no D 2 -forms without parallels in the other manuscripts which 
he copied. More generally, the impression given by Table 3 is that Darker was more 
consistent in his orthography than either Dodesham or the C-scribe: the amount of 
variation between his manuscripts is small. There is some variation, in the forms for 
MUCH and AGAINST, for example, but this is no more significant, as regards 
localization, than the variation in the forms in Dodesham's and the C-scribe's 
manuscripts. Moreover, comparison of the orthography of G with that of D, almost 
certainly its immediate exemplar, reveals that G is much closer to Darker's other 
manuscripts than to D. Darker, in other words, was a scribe whose practice was to 
’translate’ into his own language; and this consistency is what we should expect, 
given the interest in orthography shown in many of the corrections which he made in 
D. 

( d ) The language of M 

M is anonymous, and no other manuscripts copied by its scribe have been 
identified; there are no indications of provenance. It is written in textura and datable 
on palaeographical grounds to the late fifteenth or early sixteenth centuries. Forms 
from M's linguistic profile are given in Table 4 opposite. 47 

The items most important for localization are hem, her, ayenst ((a-jenst, 
ajenst, a-yenst)), and ner as for C, D, and G; wol ((wool)) and worch, worche, and 
worch- vb as for C and D; muche as for C and G; ar ((bep&, beipfi)) as for C; worke 
and work- sb, besy, and eiper+ as for D and G; pouj ((pough )) as for D; eny as for 
G; and the following: pan is not found in parts of the north-west midlands (dot map 
188); yit is not found in parts of the south and the midlands (dot map 243); whan is 
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Table 4. Spelling of M 


Magdalene F. 4 . 19 

Imitation of Christ 

THEM: 

hem 

THEIR: 

her 

MANY: 

many 

ANY; 

eny ((ony, any)) 

MUCH: 

muche ((moche)) 

ARE: 

are ((ben, be> e , bei> e )) 

WILL: 

wol ((wille)) sg, wol ((wool)) pi 

THAN: 

ban (Jen) 

THOUGH: 

{>0113 (Qough)) 

AGAINST: 

ayenst ((a-3enst, a3enst, a-yenst)) 

YET: 

3it, yit ((3ett, 3ette)) 

STRENGTH sb: 

strengb e , streng> e , strengj- 

NOR: 

ner ((nor, ne)) 

WORK sb, vb: 

werke, werk-, worke, work- sb, worch, worche, worch- vb 

WHEN: 

whan 

BEFORE adv, pr: 

before (be-fore, tofore) adv, before (a-fore) pr 

BUSY adj: 

besy 

DO pt-sg, pt-pl: 

dide, dede pt-sg, dide pi-pi 

EITHER+OR: 

eijer+ 

FIRST: 

frist ((first)) 

GIVE ppl: 

youen, 30ven, 30uen ((yoven, yeuen, yeven, 30ue)) 

LESS: 

lasse 

OWN: 

ovne ((owne)) 

WHITHER: 

whejer, whider 


not found in parts of the west midlands (dot map 337); before ( before ) adv and 
before pr are not found in parts of the west midlands (dot map 360); dede pt-sg is 
not found in parts of the east midlands (dot map 399); frist is not found in much of 
the central midlands and central southern England (dot map 418). The area 
remaining is northern Surrey, where forms of the rather unusual frist- type are found 
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in three linguistic profiles from the same area (for their localization, see Figure 1): 
London, British Library, MS Egerton 1995 ( William Gregory's Chronicle of 
London), localized about two miles north-west of Woking (fryste)f 8 Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 207 ( Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesu Christ), 
possibly from Newark Priory in Surrey and localized there, about two miles south¬ 
east of Woking (/rate); 49 and London, British Library, MS Harley 4775 ( Life of 
Adam and Eve), a near- literatim copy by Ricardus Franciscus of Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS Douce 372, localized near Sutton (frist ). 50 (Fryst is found in southern 
Surrey in Oxford, University College, MS C. 188 ( Partonope of Blois), localized 
about six miles south-east of Dorking. 51 ) All three profiles are close to that of M, 
although none is exactly the same. 


( e ) Conclusions 

The linguistic analysis of D and G supports the palaeographical evidence that 
they were written at Sheen Charterhouse in Surrey. The linguistic analysis of the 
D 2 -corrections supports the palaeographical evidence that these corrections are the 
work of Darker. The linguistic analysis of M suggests that it was copied by a scribe 
from northern Surrey, and that of C suggests a provenance of northern Surrey, 
Middlesex or London. It is possible, therefore, that all four manuscripts were 
copied at Sheen or at nearby houses; at any rate, the text does not appear to have 
been disseminated over a wide area. 


II. The Language of the Archetype 

The analysis of the language of the archetype is a difficult matter because even 
with the information that has been obtained about the spelling practices of Dodesham 
and the C-scribe, it is not easy to be sure about which features of the spelling of C 
and D may be derived from the archetype. As has been shown, the C-scribe’s 
spelling varies from manuscript to manuscript more than Dodesham's, so that the C- 
scribe may be expected to have followed the spelling of his exemplar a little more 
closely. But it is less easy to tell which particular features of the orthography of C 
may have been derived from C's exemplar. There are in principle two possible 
grounds for detecting relict forms from the archetype in the manuscripts: first, where 
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Table 5. Comparison of the Spelling of C and D 


Forms in other 

C-scribe manuscripts 

Forms in C 

Forms in D 

Forms in other 

Dodesham manuscripts 

hem 

hem ((them)) 

hem 

hem 

her, ther 

her ((hir)) 

her (here) 

her 

many 

many ((manye)) 

many 

many 

moche, miche 

muche ((much)) 

muche (moche) 

muche, moche, myche 

ben,bene 

ar ((are, be, bee, 
been, beeb, beb, bebe, 
bethe)) 

bib, are (beb, be) 

ben, bith, are 

wille, wolle sg 

wolle (wol) sg 

wol sg 

wol, wil sg 

though, bough 

boghe ((bogh)) 

b ° u 3 (bouje, 
bou) 

though, bough, thogh, 
al-though, all-though, 
though-that, 
though-al-that 

ayenste, ayenst, ayens, 
a-geyne 

ayenis ((ayenst, 
ayenste, ayenys, 
ayenist, ayens)) 

ayenst, ayen, 
ajenst 

ayenst, ageyn, ayens, 
ayen 

nor, ne 

ner ((nor, ne, nouber)) 

ner 

nor, ne, neiber 

worche, wirche, 
wirke, werch-, 
worch-, worsh- 

worche, worch- 

worche 
(work- imp) 

worche, worch-, 
werke, werk- 

yeven, yeve 

yiven ((yoven)) 

yoven, yeven 

youen, youe, y-youe, 
gouen 

lasse 

lasse 

lasse (lesse) 

lasse 

whider, wheber 

whither, whiber 

whider, whiber- 

whider, wheder, whedir, 
whethir, -whider 


C and D share the same form, and secondly, where a form is found in C or D but 
not in any of the other manuscripts copied by that scribe. It is hard to know exactly 
how much weight should be attached to each of these grounds, but it is reasonable to 
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suppose that any form meeting both criteria - that is, a form occurring only in C and 
D but in none of either of the scribes' other manuscripts - would be archetypal. 
Table 5 (above, p. 99) shows the forms used in the localization of C and D which 
have similar spellings in both manuscripts, together with parallel forms from the 
scribes' other manuscripts; for the sake of clarity of presentation, minority forms in 
manuscripts other than C and D have been omitted. 

The items in Table 5 may be divided into three categories. First, there are 
those forms shared by C and D which are without parallel elsewhere. Such forms 
might reasonably be expected to be derived from the archetype. The outstanding 
example here is the form ner, found in both C and D, but in none of the other 
manuscripts copied by either scribe. It seems highly probable that ner is derived 
from the archetype: it is an unusual form, and was probably not changed because it 
was regarded as a different word, rather than as a form of the word neither , 52 This 
explanation is supported by the fact that ner also occurs in M and G: Darker and the 
M-scribe adopted the same policy. 

The mixture of are and bep- or bip -type forms found in C and D should also be 
placed in this category. The C-scribe only uses ben -type (or occasionally be- type) 
forms in his other manuscripts, and Dodesham’s preferred form in other 
manuscripts is also ben; outside of D, he uses are and bip only rarely. A comparison 
of each individual occurrence of are and bip forms in C and D, given in Table 6 
below, shows that the mixture of the two forms is archetypal. 53 


Table 6. Forms for ARE 


Form in C 

Occurrence in D 

ar 190 

are 185, ben 3, be 1, one occurrence 
omitted 

are 1 

are 1 

be 36 

be 26, bib 8, ben 1, are 1 

bee 1 

bijj 1 

been 1 

ben 1 

beeb 12 

bi> ll.beb 1 

bethe 1 

bib 1 

be)) 1 

bi)> 1 

be)>e 12 

bib 10, bee 1, be 1 
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Of the 255 instances of ARE in C, 254 are also found in D. If we take D’s are to be 
equivalent to C's ar (as they were presumably phonetically equivalent), 54 D's bip to 
be equivalent to C's beep, bethe, bep, and bepe (as they are all reflexes of the basic 
type bVp), and D's ben to be equivalent to C's been, then in 237 instances out of 
254 D's form is in agreement with C, while in 17 cases D has a different form: in 
over 90% of instances D is in agreement with C. The only reasonable conclusion is 
that the mixture of are- type and bVp-type forms is archetypal, and that C’s spellings 
beep, bethe, bep, and bepe and D's bip and bep have their common origin in a bVp- 
type in the archetype. 55 

A second category contains forms shared by C and D without parallel in the 
other manuscripts copied by one scribe. Apart from the forms for NEITHER and ARE 
discussed above, all of the forms which D shares with C in Table 5 have parallels in 
the other manuscripts copied by Dodesham. On the other hand, forms of the type 
muche are shared by C and D and without parallel in the other manuscripts copied by 
the C-scribe: these too may have been derived from the archetype. Forms found in 
only one manuscript but without parallel in the other manuscripts copied by that 
scribe may also be archetypal, for example the trisyllabic form ayenis and ouper+ 
(see Table 1), both found in C but none of the other manuscripts by the C-scribe. 
Finally, there are a number of forms shared by C and D which have parallels in the 
other manuscripts copied by both scribes: hem, her, many, THOUGH-forms with gh 
or j, AGAINST-forms with y, worche, yoven, lasse and whither. These may have 
been derived from the archetype, but it is difficult to tell because they were part of 
the spelling systems of both scribes. 

An attempt may be made at localization of the archetype, supposing it to have 
contained the forms common to C and D given in Table 5. Not surprisingly, the 
resulting analysis is similar to that obtained for C. The forms which may be used 
for localization are hem, her, many, muche, ar/are, ayenis/ayenst, ner, 
worche/worch- vb, yoven, whither/whiper, all as for C. After the areas where these 
forms are not found have been eliminated, the area remaining contains London, 
Middlesex, southern Hertfordshire, southern Bedfordshire, southern 
Buckinghamshire, eastern Berkshire, and northern Surrey. Within this region, there 
are four linguistic profiles which contain the form most distinctive of the archetype, 
ner (for their localization, see Figure 1): B.L. Egerton 1995, mentioned above in 
connection with M’s language, localized about two miles north-west of Woking; 56 
Bodleian Lyell 34, mentioned above in the discussion of Dodesham's language, 
localized near Coulsdon; 57 London, Guildhall, Letterbooks I and K (1416-24), 
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localized in south-east London; 58 and London, Public Record Office, SC 
1/51/46A-C (Letter from the confessor of Syon to Henry VI), localized near Southall 
in Middlesex. 59 The points at which these four manuscripts have been localized 
enclose a parallelogram, at the centre of which is the part of northern Surrey which 
is surrounded by the Thames to the west and north and by London to the east. 

It is not intended to present this analysis as a definitive localization of the 
archetype. That is not possible, because it is impossible to be certain that all of the 
features of the spelling of C and D used in the analysis are archetypal. Given the 
opportunity of comparing the spelling of the two manuscripts with each other, and 
with other manuscripts copied by the same scribes, however, it seemed worthwhile 
to pursue the analysis as far as possible. It is interesting that the result obtained is 
compatible with the other evidence suggesting a connection between the translation 
and Sheen Charterhouse in Surrey. 60 
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NOTES 

I am grateful to Professor Anne Hudson, supervisor of the thesis on which the work presented in 
this article is based, for much help in connection with my work on the Imitation ; to Dr A, I. Doyle 
and Dr M. B. Parkes for help in identifying the manuscripts copied by the scribes discussed here; to 
Dr Laura Wright for help with the 'fit' technique; and to the following for permission to study and 
quote from the manuscripts in their care: the Trustees of the Boston Public Library, Massachusetts; 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library; the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge; the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, Cambridge; the Master and Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; the Librarian of Downside Abbey, Somerset; the Board of Trinity 
College, Dublin; the Librarian of Glasgow University Library; His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Trustees of Lambeth Palace Library; the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln; the 
Manuscripts Librarian, British Library; the Keeper of Western Manuscripts, Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; the Curator of Manuscripts, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton 
University Libraries; and the Curator of Early Books and Manuscripts, Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, Yale University. 

1 A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English, ed. Angus McIntosh, M. L. Samuels, and 
Michael Benskin, 4 vols (Aberdeen, 1986) is hereafter cited as LALME. For examples of the 
application of the material in LALME to texts not analysed in LALME itself, see Gerrit H. V. 
Bunt, 'Localizing William of Palerne', in Historical Linguistics and Philology , ed. Jacek Fisiak, 
Trends in Linguistics Studies and Monographs, 46 (Berlin, 1990), pp. 73-86, and Contemplations 
of the Dread and Love of God, ed. Margaret Connolly, EETS, os 303 (Oxford, 1993), pp. xxxvi- 
xlii. 

2 McIntosh's work may be found in Middle English Dialectology: Essays on some Principles 
and Problems by Angus McIntosh, M. L. Samuels and Margaret Laing, ed. Margaret Laing 
(Aberdeen, 1989): see especially the articles 'The Analysis of Written Middle English' (pp. 1-21), 
'A New Approach to Middle English Dialectology' (pp. 22-31), 'Scribal Profiles from Middle 
English Texts' (pp. 32-45), and Towards an Inventory of Middle English Scribes' (pp. 46-63). 

3 These complexities are explored in the essays in Laing and the following volumes: So Meny 
People Longages and Tonges: Philological Essays in Scots and Mediaeval English Presented to 
Angus McIntosh, ed. Michael Benskin and M. L. Samuels (Edinburgh, 1981); The English of 
Chaucer and his Contemporaries: Essays by M. L. Samuels and J. J. Smith, ed. J. J. Smith 
(Aberdeen, 1988); Regionalism in Late Medieval Manuscripts and Texts: Essays Celebrating the 
Publication of 'A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English', ed. Felicity Riddy, York 
Manuscripts Conferences: Proceedings Series, 2 (Cambridge, 1991); and Speaking in our Tongues: 
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Proceedings of a Colloquium on Medieval Dialectology and Related Disciplines, ed. Margaret Laing 
and Keith Williamson (Cambridge, 1994). 

4 LALME , I, 13. 

5 LALME, I, 13. 

6 LALME , I, 13-19. 

7 LALME, I, 19-23, 29-33. See generally the essays in Smith, Laing, and Riddy, and in 
particular M. L. Samuels and J. J. Smith, 'The Language of Gower', in Smith, pp. 13-22, and 
M. L. Samuels, ’Langland's Dialect', in Smith, pp. 70-85. 

8 For examples of analyses of the archetypal language of prose texts (mainly in cases where 
there is a distinct difference between scribal and archetypal language), see M. L. Samuels, 'The 
Dialects of MS Bodley 959', in Laing, pp. 136-49; Margaret Laing, 'Dialectal Analysis and 
Linguistically Composite Texts in Middle English', in Laing, pp. 150-69; Margaret Laing, 
’Linguistic Profiles and Textual Criticism: The Translations by Richard Misyn of Rolle's 
Incendium Amoris and Emendatio Vitae', in Laing, pp. 188-223; and cf. Ronald Waldron, 'Dialect 
Aspects of Manuscripts of Trevisa's Translation of the Polychronicon', in Riddy, pp. 67-87. 

^ T. L. Burton, 'On the Current State of Middle English Dialectology', Leeds Studies in 
English, n.s. 22 (1991), 167-208, and Michael Benskin, 'In Reply to Dr Burton', ibid., 209-62. 

10 The Earliest English Translation of the ... ’De Imitatione Christi’, ed. J. K. Ingram, 
EETS, es 63 (London, 1893), and Brendan Biggs, 'A Critical Edition of the First English 
Translation of the Imitatio Christi' (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Oxford, 1992). I am 
preparing a new' edition for publication as EETS, os 309 (Oxford, 1997, forthcoming). 

11 The circulation of the Imitatio in England is discussed by Roger Lovatt, The Imitation of 
Christ in Late Medieval England’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, fifth series, 18 
(1968), 97-121. 

1 - On the translator’s method, see Brendan Biggs, 'The Style of the First English Translation of 
the Imitatio Christi', in The Medieval Translator 5, ed. Roger Ellis and Rene Tixier (Paris, 1995, 
forthcoming). 

17 Dygon's manuscript is Oxford, Magdalen College, MS 93: see f. 275 v . 

14 On the role of the Carthusians in disseminating devotional texts, see Michael G. Sargent, 
"The Transmission by the English Carthusians of some Late Medieval Spiritual Writings', Journal 
of Ecclesiastical History, 21 (1976), 225-40, and James Hogg, 'The English Charterhouses and the 
Devotio Modema', in Historia et spiritualitas cartusiensis: colloquii quarti internationalis acta, ed. 
Jan de Grauwe (Destelbergen, Belgium, 1983), pp. 257-68. On other translations produced for the 
Syon nuns, see T he Chastising of God's Children' and The Treatise of Perfection of the Sons of 
God', ed. Joyce Bazire and Edmund Colledge (Oxford, 1957), pp. 76-78, and The Myroure ofOure 
Ladye, ed. John Henry Blunt, EETS, es 19 (London, 1873), pp. 1-9, 65-71. 
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15 The evidence for this stemma is set out in chapter III of Biggs, 'Critical Edition' 
(pp. 75-112). 

16 On the rarity of such cases, where a manuscript and its known exemplar have both survived, 
see Richard Beadle, 'Middle English Texts and their Transmission, 1350-1500: Some Geographical 
Criteria', in Laing and Williamson, pp. 69-91 (p. 74), and points made by Beadle in the discussion 
'Historical Dialectology and Literary Text Traditions', ibid., pp. 127-32 (pp. 130-31), and by 
Antonij Dees in the discussion 'Manuscript Studies and Literary Geography', ibid., pp. 107-16 
(pp. 107-08). 

17 LALME, I, 7-9, 552-53. 

18 LALME , I, 9-12, and Michael Benskin, 'The “Fit”-Technique Explained', in Riddy, 
pp. 9-26. 

1 9 LALME , I, 3; LPs from southern manuscripts which are later than 1425 include LPs 6460 
and 6730 {LALME, III, 303, 20), both discussed in this article. 

20 For different views on the growth of the Chancery standard, see M. L. Samuels, 'Some 
Applications of Middle English Dialectology', in Laing, pp. 64-80; John H. Fisher, 'Chancery and 
the Emergence of Standard Written English in the Fifteenth Century', Speculum, 52 (1977), 870- 
99; Arthur O. Sandved, 'Prolegomena to a Renewed Study of the Rise of Standard English', in 
Benskin and Samuels, pp. 31-42; M. L. Samuels, 'Spelling and Dialect in the Late and Post- 
Middle English Periods', in Benskin and Samuels, pp. 43-54, reprinted in Smith, pp. 86-95; 
John H. Fisher, Malcolm Richardson and Jane L. Fisher, An Anthology of Chancery English 
(Knoxville, Tenn., 1984); and Michael Benskin, 'Some New Perspectives on the Origins of 
Standard Written English', in Dialect and Standard Language in the English, Dutch, German and 
Norwegian Language Areas, ed. J. A. van Leuvensteijn and J. B. Bems (Amsterdam, 1992), 
pp. 71-105. 

21 Samuels, 'Spelling and Dialect', p. 43; cf. Benskin’s discussion of 'colourless' regional 
standards in ’Some New Perspectives’, pp. 82-85. 

22 See the discussion of relicts in LALME , I, 13-14. There are about a hundred such Middle 
English scribes whose work is recognisable in more than one manuscript: see the contribution by 
Richard Beadle to the discussion 'Manuscript Studies and Literary Geography', in Laing and 
Williamson, pp. 107-16 (p. 108). 

23 There is a facsimile of f. l v of C in J. E. G. de Montmorency, Thomas a Kempis: His Age 
and Book (London, 1906), facing p. 163. 

24 They are Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS McClean 129 {Life of St Katherine)', New 
Haven, Yale University Library, MS Beinecke 281 (Lydgate, Life of Our Lady)\ and Princeton, 
University Library, MS Garrett 144 ( Elements of Religion). Facsimiles of the Fitzwilliam and Yale 
manuscripts may be found in Montague Rhodes James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the McClean 
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Collection of Manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Cambridge, 1912), pi. LXXXIII, and 
Barbara A. Shailor, Catalogue of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, Yale University, Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies 
(Binghamton, NY, 1984-), II, pi. 26. 

25 In this and the tables that follow the items selected for inclusion are those used in the 
localization of the four manuscripts of the Imitation , together with such others as throw light on 
the practice of the scribe in question in the different manuscripts copied. The localizations which 
follow each table were done from complete linguistic profiles drawn from the manuscripts 
concerned, which may be found in Biggs, 'Critical Edition’. Forms enclosed in single parentheses 
occur between approximately one-third and two-thirds as frequently as the unbracketed forms, and 
forms enclosed in double parentheses occur approximately less than one-third as frequently as the 
unbracketed form ( LALME , III, xiv); the abbreviations for the parts of speech are those used in 
LALME. The principles of transcription are as in LALME (III, xiv-xvii). The following otiose 
strokes are ignored: bar through -h (whether final or followed by -e) and -ll, both frequent in 
Darker's hand (that through final -ll is also found in some of Dodesham’s manuscripts); flourish 
after g; return-stroke from ascender of final -d. Final -m and -h are expanded to '-me' and ’-ne' 
respectively. References to a folio number alone are to the recto of that folio. C.U.L. Gg. i. 16 
was analysed from a concordance generated by computer from a transcript of the whole manuscript; 
the whole of Garrett 144 was analysed from microfilm; the whole of McClean 129 was analysed 
from the manuscript; and ff. l-20 v , 40-50, and 100-14 v of Beinecke 281 were analysed from 
microfilm. Full linguistic profiles of C, McClean 129, and Beinecke 281 may be found in Biggs, 
'Critical Edition', pp. 126-31. 

26 The dot maps are in volume I of LALME in numerical sequence (pp. 305-551). 

27 There is a facsimile of p. 101 of D in de Montmorency, facing p. 247. On Dodesham's work 
as a scribe, see A. I. Doyle, 'Book Production by the Monastic Orders in England (c. 1375-1530): 
Assessing the Evidence', in Medieval Book Production: Assessing the Evidence, ed. Linda L. 
Brownrigg (Los Altos Hills, Calif., 1990), pp. 1-19 (pp. 14-15,19, nn. 80-87), where references 
to published facsimiles of his work may be found, and A. S. G. Edwards, 'Beinecke MS 661 and 
Early Fifteenth-Century English Manuscript Production', Yale University Library Gazette, 66 
(1991), supplement, 181-96. In addition to the fourteen of Dodesham's manuscripts listed by 
Edwards and those listed in Table 2, he also copied Cambridge, University Library, MS Kk. vi. 41 
(Speculum Peccatoris); Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, MS St Georgen 12 (Sanctilogium Salvatoris), 
vol. I; and a supply leaf (f. 163 r ' v ) for London, British Library, MS Harley 630 (Gilte Legende). 

28 On Dodesham's career, see E. Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England, Church 
Historical Society, n.s. 3 (London, 1930), pp. 306-07; London, Lambeth Palace Library, MS 413, 
ff. 393 v , 417; and London, British Library, MS Additional 17085, f. 124. 
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29 'Io/m Ramsey and Robert Allan merchantes in London' is written on f. 1 of D in a sixteenth- 
century hand. 

30 For D, see LP 6730, Grid 486 191 (LALME, III, 20); for Additional 11305, see LP 6440, 
Grid 511 170 (LALME, III, 302). 

31 The analyses of D and Additional 11305 are taken from their linguistic profiles as given in 
LALME (III, 20, 302). The analysis of Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 423 was done from 
Aelred of Rievaulx, De Institutione Inclusarum, ed. John Ayto and Alexandra Barratt, EETS, os 287 
(London, 1984), pp. 1-25, which is an edition of ff. 178-92 of the manuscript. Glasgow, 
University Library, MS Hunter U. 4. 16 (which was once part of the same manuscript as Hunter 
U. 4. 17, also copied by Dodesham) and Cambridge, Trinity College, MS B. 14. 54 were 
analysed in full from the manuscripts; Cambridge, University Library, MS Additional 3042 was 
analysed from ff. 116-25 (the only part of the manuscript written by Dodesham) from the 
manuscript. Downside Abbey, Somerset, MS 26542 was analysed from ff. 1-5 V , 40-45 v , and 85-90 
from the manuscript. In the case of the three manuscripts of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, Cambridge, 
University Library, MS Additional 3137 (which is imperfect) was analysed in full from the 
manuscript, and the same portions of text were analysed in the other manuscripts from microfilm. 
The passages analysed were lines 823-85, 952-1016, 1143-1402, 1469-1857, 1923-3667, 4061- 
4385, and 4516-4716. In Boston, Public Library, MS f. med. 94 these passages come at ff. 13 v - 
14 v , 15 v -16 v , 18 v -22 v , 23 v -29 v , 30 v -57 v , 63 v -68 v , and 70 v -74; in Yale, University Library, MS 
Beinecke 661 they come at ff. 10 v -11 v , 12 V -13, 15-18, 19-24, 25-48, 53-57, and 59-61 v . Two 
sample passages (the prologue and chapters 1 and 2, and chapters 38 and 39) were analysed from 
each of the three manuscripts of Love's Mirror, from the manuscripts: ff. iii v -7 and 110-22 v of 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson A. 387 B, ff. 5-9 v and 79-89 of Cambridge, Trinity 
College, MS B. 15. 16, and ff. 3 V -14 V and 96 v -108 v of Glasgow, University Library, MS Hunter 
T. 3. 15. Complete linguistic profiles of all these manuscripts except those of The Siege of 
Thebes may be found in Biggs, 'Critical Edition’, pp. 137-48; there is also a table comparing 
linguistic profiles drawn from the various texts copied by Dodesham in Bodley 423 (ibid., pp. 149- 
57). 

32 LP 6730, Grid 486 191 (LALME, III, 20). 

33 LP 6440, Grid 511 170 (LALME, III, 302). 

34 Ovne is, however, found in Surrey in Cambridge, Trinity College, MS B. 15. 18 ( Scale of 
Perfection ), the most southerly of the Sheen manuscripts marked on Figure 1 (LP 5750, Grid 514 
167, LALME, III, 496); see item map 202 (LALME, II, 320). T.C.C. B. 15. 18 was one of the 
manuscripts most extensively annotated by the Sheen Carthusian James Grenehalgh: see 
Michael G. Sargent, James Grenehalgh as Textual Critic, Analecta Cartusiana, 85, 2 vols 
(Salzburg, 1984), II, 330-472. 
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3 - A further factor in D's westerly localization could be bip, not found in any London or 
Middlesex manuscript except for B.L. Additional 11305, and rare in Surrey, although bip -type 
forms are found in Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. i. 6 (A Mirror to Devout People), a 
Sheen manuscript localized just north of Kingston (the most easterly of the Sheen manuscripts 
marked on Figure 1), which has byth as a minority form (LP 5760, Grid 518 172, LALME, III, 
496-97), and Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Lyell 34 ( Davies's Chronicle), localized near Coulsdon 
(marked on Figure 1 as the most easterly of the Surrey manuscripts with forms of the type ner), 
which has bith and bythe (LP 5800, Grid 532 160, LALME, III, 499); see item map 17 {LALME, 
II, 85-86). 

36 See the linguistic profiles for Buckinghamshire {LALME, III, 12-20). Ywite may be a relict 
form: Additional 11305 bears a close textual relationship to Old Windsor, Beaumont College, MS 
9, which is very similar in language to Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud misc. 601, localized to 
a point in Gloucestershire about six miles west of Cirencester, which also has the form ywite 
(LP 6980, Grid 393 198, LALME, III, 136). See Robert E. Lewis and Angus McIntosh, A 
Descriptive Guide to the Manuscripts of the Prick of Conscience, Medium JEvum Monographs, 
n.s. 12 (Oxford, 1982), pp. 140-41, 131, 14243. 

3 7 The text of Aelred of Rievaulx's De lnslitutione Inclusarum copied by Dodesham in Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 423, ff. 178-92, is mentioned in the index of sources in LALME with 
the localization 'language possibly of S.E. Cambs.’ (1, 146); Ayto and Barratt state that its scribal 
dialect 'can be located in the Buckinghamshire-W. Hertfordshire-Bedfordshire area', and suggest that 
the manuscript may have been written in St Albans (Aelred of Rievaulx, p. lv). The Teason why 
none of the three Dodesham manuscripts considered by the Atlas is localized at Sheen may be that 
Dodesham did not learn to write there; indeed, Bodley 423 and Additional 11305 may have been 
written elsewhere. Since Dodesham had almost certainly practised extensively in London and had 
lived for a time in a west-country charterhouse before he moved to Sheen, we should not expect his 
language to be purely that of northern Surrey, even in manuscripts copied at Sheen. 

3 8 See above, n. 36. 

39 A comparison of Dodesham s orthography in the different texts copied in Bodley 423 shows 
similar variation: -liche for -LY, for example, is found in The Boke ofTribulacyoun (ff. 211 v -17 v ) 
but not in any of the other texts in the manuscript. It is reasonable to suppose that the different 
texts in Bodley 423 were copied from different exemplars at about the same time: this variation, 
therefore, is likely to be due to variation in the orthography of the different exemplars used, rather 
than the result of the evolution of Dodesham's orthography over a long period. See Biggs, 'Critical 
Edition', pp. 149-60. 

40 A similar tendency to preserve apparently unfamiliar forms (while modifying familiar ones) 
was found by Anne Hudson in her examination of the manuscripts of Robert of Gloucester's 
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Chronicle. Examples of the scribes' 'tolerance of archaic forms, when offered by an exemplar', 
which was not always due to misunderstanding of the form offered, include the copying of he as a 
feminine personal pronoun, ( h)is as the feminine accusative singular of the personal pronoun, and 
forms of the type pane as the accusative singular masculine of the definite article (Tradition and 
Innovation in some Middle English Manuscripts', Review of English Studies, n.s. 17 (1966), 359- 
72 (pp. 361-66)). 

41 Glasgow, University Library, MS Hunter T. 6. 18, f. i. 

42 On Darker as a scribe, see Doyle, pp. 14, 19, n. 75, where references to published facsimiles 
of his work may be found. He copied the following manuscripts, in addition to those listed in 
Table 3, all in fere-textura except Caligula, in a more current script, and Pembroke, in textura: 
Cambridge, Pembroke College, MS 221 ( Cloud of Unknowing , in Latin, etc); Lincoln, Cathedral 
Library, MS 64 (A. 6. 15) ( Carthusian Collector), addition at foot of f. 3 V (Collect for Christmas 
Eve); London, British Library, MS Cotton Caligula A. II, ff. 204-6 v ( Constitutions of the 
Carthusian General Chapter, 1499-1504); Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Lat. liturg. e. 21 (Psalter), 
f. 180 r ~ v (Order of Lauds during the week). (With reference to Lincoln 64, R. M. Thomson states 
that Darker has also made an addition at f. 24, lines 13-15, and that another prayer is added at the 
foot of ff. 13 v -14 in a similar hand ( Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoln Cathedral Chapter 
Library (Cambridge, 1989), p. 46). The 'addition' at f. 24, lines 13-15, occurs at the end of a series 
of psalms to be used when anointing the sick, which begins on f. 20, and it is a prayer to be used 
when anointing, asking that the person anointed may receive mercy for any sins committed 'per 
ardorem Iibidinis'. Similar prayers written in a similar hand are found on the previous folios, 
referring to sin 'per auditum' (f. 20 v ), 'per odoratum' (f. 21 v ), 'per loquelam' (f. 22 r * v ), 'per tactum' 
(f. 23), and 'per incessum' (f. 23 v ). Each prayer follows one or more psalms, and is written with a 
broader nib. It is clear that all the prayers are written in the same hand, and it seems more likely 
that they were written by the same scribe who wrote the psalms, using a different pen, than that the 
first scribe left gaps which were subsequently filled in by another. If the difference in size is taken 
into consideration, the hand of the prayers is closer to the main hand than it is to Darker's: it does 
not have Darker's usual two-compartment g, and has straighter minims. The addition at the foot of 
f. 13 v is in a bastard secretary script (with, for example, single-compartment a), which is rather 
different from Darker’s hand.) 

43 According to the bursars' drafts of the Eton audit rolls, a Dorn William Darker was paid 
3s. 4 d. for his expenses from Oxford to act as temporary usher at some point in the period from 
January to Michaelmas 1469; he then became usher himself, and filled this post for all except one 
week of the academic year 1469-70 and for the whole of the academic year 1470-71 (Eton, Eton 
College, MSS BD/C/3, f. 8, BD/C/4, f. 5, and BD/C/6, f. 7; cf. AR/C/4, f. 3). See also Wasey 
Sterry, The Eton College Register 1441-1698 (Eton, 1943), p. xxxiii, and A. B. Emden, A 
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Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, 3 vols (Oxford, 1957-59), I, 544. 
For Darker's obituary notice, see Partridge Green, Sussex, St Hugh's Charterhouse, MS B. 62, 
f. 171 v . (I am grateful to Professor Michael G. Sargent for this reference.) 

44 The forms for Cambridge, University Library, MS Ff. vi. 33 are taken from the linguistic 
profile in LALME (III, 303). The corrections in D were analysed in full from the manuscript. G 
was analysed in full from microfilm. All the English text in London, British Library, MS 
Additional 22121 was analysed from the manuscript, ff. 57-77 v , the only part of the manuscript 
copied by Darker, was analysed from London, Lambeth Palace, MS 546, from the manuscript. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud misc. 38 was analysed in full from the manuscript. Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Laud misc. 517 was analysed from ff. 1-13 V and 90-100 v from the 
manuscript. 

4 ^ LP 6460, Grid 515 177 (LALME, III, 303). The text, A Ladder of Foure Ronges by the 
Which Men Mowe Wele Clyme to Heven, has been edited from this manuscript by Phyllis 
Hodgson in Deonis Hid Diuinite and other Treatises on Contemplative Prayer Related to The Cloud 
of Unknowing', EETS, os 231 (London, 1955, repr. 1958), pp. 100-17. The reason why 
Ff. vi. 33 is localized in Middlesex rather than Surrey may be that Darker, like Dodesham, had 
learned to write elsewhere before becoming a monk of Sheen. 

46 For a fuller account of the corrector's orthographical preferences, see Biggs, 'Critical Edition', 
pp. 19-26. Darker's activity as a corrector may be compared with that of his contemporary at Sheen, 
James Grenehalgh, who may also have been educated at Oxford and had also been a schoolmaster (at 
Wells). He was at Sheen betweeen about 1499 and 1507, and, like Darker, was engaged in both 
textual and orthographic correction, comparing English and Latin versions of The Scale of 
Perfection (including that in T.C.C. B. 15. 18, discussed above, n. 34), and consistently altering 
wich to which and ws to vs in the copy of The Cloud of Unknowing in Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Douce 262. See Sargent, James Grenehalgh, I, 71-73, 76-78, 108-09, 240-41, II, 330-31. On 
the rarity of such 'scribes with ... editorial pretensions’, see the comment by Derek Britton in the 
discussion 'Historical Dialectology and Literary Text Traditions’ in Laing and Williamson, pp. 127- 
32 (p. 131), and contrast the view of George Jack, ibid., pp. 128-29. 

47 The whole of M was analysed from microfilm. Its complete linguistic profile may be found 
in Biggs, 'Critical Edition', pp. 160-61. 

48 LP 5630, Grid 497 163 (LALME, III, 493). 

49 LP 5641, Grid 504 157 (LALME, III, 494). 

50 LP 5770, Grid 523 163 (LALME, III, 497). On Harley 4775 and Douce 372 see also Richard 
Hamer, 'Spellings of the Fifteenth-Century Scribe Ricardus Franciscus’, in Five Hundred Years of 
Words and Sounds: A Festschrift for Eric Dobson, ed. E. G. Stanley and Douglas Gray (Cambridge, 
1983), pp. 63-73. 
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51 LP 5730, Grid 512 146 ( LALME , III, 495). 

^2 Cf. the discussion of Dodesham's spelling above, section I (b) and n. 40. 

53 Table 6 includes some forms for ARE not included in Table 2 or Table 5, because Tables 2 
and 5 are based on D’s linguistic profile in LALME, whereas Table 6 includes all instances of ARE 
in D. 

54 j[ s possible that the spellings ar and are represent monosyllabic and disyllabic forms; on the 
other hand, both spellings may be derived from the spelling a plus flourished r in the archetype. 

55 There is similar 'scribal independence ... in morphological details' in the manuscripts of 
Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle, where, for example, the nominative plural of the personal 
pronoun regularly appears in one manuscript as hii, in another as hui, and in others as hi (Hudson, 
pp. 366-70). 

56 LP 5630, Grid 497 163 (LALME, III, 493). 

57 LP 5800, Grid 532 160 (LALME, III, 499). 

58 LP 5390, Grid 535 177 (LALME, Ill, 298-99). They have been edited by R. W. Chambers 
and Marjorie Daunt in A Book of London English 1384-1425 (Oxford, 1931, repr. 1967), pp. 64- 
89, 94-114. 

59 LP 6470, Grid 512 179 (LALME, III, 304). 

60 It is notable that four of the six Sheen manuscripts which have been localized by the Allas 
have been placed within this area (see Figure 1). They are B.L. Additional 11305, copied by 
Dodesham and discussed above, section I (by, C.U.L. Ff. vi. 33, copied by Darker and discussed 
above, section I ( c ); C.U.L. Gg. i. 6, main hand, discussed above, n. 35; and T.C.C. B. 15. 18, 
discussed above, nn. 34, 46. (The other two Sheen manuscripts localized in LALME are D and 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson C. 57 ( Chastising of God's Children), localized in 
Norfolk about three miles south-west of East Dereham (LP 4648, Grid 595 306, LALME, III, 356- 
57): presumably it was written by a Norfolk scribe.) The points to which the linguistic profiles of 
the four Middlesex and Surrey manuscripts have been localized are adjacent to each other and form a 
small diamond shape straddling the Thames with Twickenham at its approximate centre. They may 
in fact all have been written at Sheen, by scribes who (like Dodesham and Darker) had learned to 
write elsewhere and whose language therefore contains elements which are metropolitan or from the 
other home counties. 
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Early on in The Book of Margery Kempe a story is told of sexual desire: 

In pe secunde 3 er of hir temptacyons yt fel so pat a man whech 
sche louyd wel seyd on-to hir on Seynt Margaretys Evyn be-for 
euynsong pat for any-ping he wold ly be hir & haue hys lust of 
hys body, & sche xuld not wythstond hym, for, yf he mygth not 
haue hys wyl pat tyme, he seyd, he xuld ellys haue it a-noper 
tyme, sche xuld not chese. And he ded it for to preue hir what 
sche wold do, but sche wend pat he had ment ful emest as pat 
tyme and seyd but lytyl perto. So they partyd asondyr as pan & 
wentyn bopen for to here euensong, for her cherch was of Seynt 
Margaret, pis woman was so labowrd wyth pe mannys wordys 
pat sche mygth not heryn hir euynsong, ne sey hir Pater Noster, 
er thynkyn ony oper good powt, but was mor labowrd pan euyr 
sche was befor. pe Deuyl put in hir mende pat God had forsakyn 
hir, and ellys xuld sche not so ben temptyd. She leuyd pe 
Deuelys suasyons & gan to consentyn for be-cause sche cowde 
thynkyn no good thowt. perfor wend sche pat God had forsake 
hir. And, whan euensong was do, sche went to the man befor- 
seyd pat he xuld haue hys lust, as sche wend pat he had desyred, 
but he made swech symulacyon pat sche cowd not knowe hys 
entent, & so pei partyd a-sondyr for pat nygth. pis creatur was 
so labowrd & vexyd al pat nygth pat sche wyst neuyr what sche 
mygth do. Sche lay be hir husbond, & for to comown wyth hym 
it was so abhomynabyl on-to hir pat sche mygth not duren it, & 
3 et was it leful on-to hir in leful tyme yf sche had wold. But euyr 
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sche was labowrd wyth J>e oj^er man for to syn wyth hym in-as- 
mech as he had spoke to hir. At j>e last thorw inoportunyte of 
temptacyon & lakkyng of dyscrecyon sche was ouyr-comyn, & 
consentyd in hir mend, & went to pe man to wetyn yf he wold 
j>an consentyn to hire. And he seyd he ne wold for al J>e good in 
J)is world; he had leuar ben hewyn as smal as flesch to }>e pott. 

Sche went a-way al schamyd & confusyd in hir-self, seyng hys 
stabylnes & hir owyn vnstabylnes. 5 

It is an account which is notable for its attention not only to desire but to the 
process by which desire is made, and it may serve as a paradigm for analysis. Many 
of the determining factors of desire that can be isolated here may also be made to 
speak of the wider cultural matrix within which desire could be produced in early 
fifteenth-century England. 

First, and most conspicuously perhaps, the sexual encounter takes place within 
a religious context. Both the date and the occasion are identified within a framework 
of routine orthodox worship: the date is St Margaret's Eve and the sexual encounter 
takes place before and after evensong at the parish church of St Margaret’s. This 
gives a particularly pointed spiritual framework to sexual events. St Margaret was a 
popular medieval saint, a virgin martyr who rejected the sexual overtures of a great 
man (Olybrius, governor of Antioch) and endured torture and execution rather than 
submit to his desires. Kempe's yielding and humiliation is presented against St 
Margaret's spiritual strength and triumph. 

The probability of Kempe's own consciousness of this contrast, not explicitly 
drawn in the text, is heightened by the fact that she reads the incident as a test of her 
own spiritual state. Prior to her account of this event she describes how for two 
years following her revelations from God she had been without feelings of sexual 
desire, and had become proud of her spiritual strength. Christ, 'seyng jus creaturys 
presumpcyon' (14), at this point sent her three years of temptation - hence the 
reference at the beginning of the extract to the second year of her temptation. Just 
prior to this episode Kempe acknowledges sexual desire to be her own area of 
greatest vulnerability and hence the obvious location of temptation for her. The devil 
knows, she says, where his creatures are weakest and probes them precisely there: 
'wher J>at he fyndyth us most freel }>er be owyr Lordys sufferawns he leyth hys 
snar' (14). Kempe's spiritual strength is sexually assaulted, as was St Margaret’s, 
but unlike St Margaret's, is not sufficient to resist. 
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The church is conspicuous not only in providing the material framework of 
date, time and location but also as the ideological force regulating the lawful and 
unlawful arenas of sexual activity. Sex with her husband at this time, Kempe points 
out, is permissible but undesirable: 'so abhomynabyl on-to hir pat sche mygth not 
duren it'. What she specifically desires is unlawful adultery with the other man: she 
wants 'to syn wyth hym'. As Foucault has shown, the law produces the desire it 
seeks to repress: 'the law is what constitutes both desire and the lack on which it is 
predicated. Where there is desire, the power relation is already present'. 2 Kempe’s 
text is explicit about the extent to which the woman is aroused at least partly by the 
forbidden nature of the particular sexual act. 

She also, however, recognises undue pleasure in marital sex as unlawful, and 
later reads her duty to nurse her husband through his last, incontinent illness as the 
appropriate punishment for her earlier delight in his body. While the law may 
license the sexual act under certain conditions, it constructs desire as unlawful, 
sinful. The domination of sexuality in the narrative of Kempe’s life is named as the 
besetting sin of lechery, and transgression becomes specifically sexualised. 3 
Kempe’s desire is both policed and produced by her continual preoccupation with 
chastity. The very strength of her desire for chastity produces the strength of the 
sexual desire which undermines it. 

Chastity and desire, spirituality and sexuality, both in this incident and 
throughout the book, are polarised but inseparable. The narrative repeatedly re¬ 
enacts the struggle between them. In this episode Kempe's preoccupation with 
sexual temptation interferes with her attempt to hear the divine service and say her 
prayers: 


pis woman was so labowrd wyth pe mannys wordys pat sche 
mygth not heryn hir euynsong, ne sey hir Pater Noster, er 
thynkyn ony oper good powt, but was mor labowrd pan euyr 
sche was befor, 

while church law intervenes to block the easy fulfilment of her desire. Desire is 
openly linked to questions of control. The domination of the law produces the 
desire for the illicit. The woman must then choose whether to satisfy law or desire; 
and this in turn creates anxiety around issues of choice and agency. 

The narrative is cast in terms of a gendered struggle for control. First, 
language calls attention to the man's attempt to dominate the woman, to erase her 
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choice and negate the issue of her desire: ’sche xuld not wythstond hym'; 'sche xuld 
not chese'. Her experience of desire seems aroused by the very terms in which the 
sexual overture is made, terms which apparently block her desire by erasing the 
factor of her choice. Even as she struggles to make her choice, she talks about it in 
terms of his desire, his will and his intent: 

And, whan euensong was do, sche went to the man befor-seyd 
bat he xuld haue hys lust, as sche wend bat he had desyred, but 
he made swech symulacyon bat sche cowd not knowe hys entent, 

& so bei partyd a-sondyr for bat nygth. 

Her own desire grows stronger, and she makes an even bolder choice, insofar 
as she determines to go back to the man, but only after much hedging does the 
language of the narrative come to attribute agency to the woman. First her decision 
is presented in terms of another agency that overcomes her and to which she 
consents: 'sche was ouyr-comyn, & consentyd in hir mend'; only then does the 
grammar shift to allow her to become the active agent of the verbs, recasting the man 
in the passive role of consent: she 'went to pt man to wetyn yf he wold ban 
consentyn to hire.' 

The text is chronically slippery around the problematic of agency, repeatedly 
redirecting it not just between man and woman, but between human and superhuman 
agents. Kempe's interpretation of the temptation as a test removes the man's agency 
to make him an instrument cf the devil, and the schematic explanation of her two 
years of spiritual pride and three years of temptation that precedes her account of this 
incident confirms the superhuman framework. Interior struggle is removed to the 
sphere of conflict between spiritual antagonists greater than the self: 

pe Deuyl put in hir mende bat God had forsakyn hir, and ellys 
xuld sche not so ben temptyd. She leuyd be Deuelys suasyons & 
gan to consentyn for be-cause sche cowde thynkyn no good 
thowt. perfor wend sche bat God had forsake hir. 

The continuous textual strategy of referring to Kempe in the third person as 'this 
creature' is clearly also linked to this anxiety about agency. The phrase becomes 
symbolically significant in its capacity to focus the instability of Kempe's agency 
and control. It allows her to be the grammatical subject of sentence after sentence. 
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while simultaneously prohibiting the identification of that subject with the first 
person T. 4 

Finally, it is notable that words are a crucial element in the production of desire 
here. It is the man's words that interrupt Kempe's thoughts and distract her from 
evensong. She is tormented by thoughts of this man 'for to syn wyth hym in-as- 
mech as he had spoke to hir' (my italics). Despite the emphatic bodiliness of this 
text by comparison with the texts of other holy women, the experience of desire 
emerges here in a curiously disembodied way, out of thought and speech. There is 
no reference to any kind of touching; words alone are sufficient to arouse desire. 


Autobiography? 

So far, this is to read the narrative as a direct account of an individual woman 
living in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, as though the text were a 
straightforward mirror to the writer’s inner self. When The Book of Margery 
Kempe was first published in 1936 5 its reception indicated a refusal to find textuality 
as in any way a barrier between the person of the subject and the reader. Kempe 
was diagnosed in Freudian terms as a hysteric, and her text treated in the same way 
as the oral communication of an individual attending for therapy. 6 This trend is by 
no means confined to the text's initial reception: Stephen Medcalf consults Dr 
Anthony Ryle for a diagnosis of Kempe in a piece published in 1981, and Barry 
Windeatt cites this same diagnosis in his translation, published in 1985. 7 

The problem is not whether or not Kempe was a hysteric or suffered from any 
neurotic illness - that kind of information is irrecoverable - but that the text of her 
book does not make her available to us in the same way as a living person. Besides 
the obvious point that textuality necessarily shapes and structures its content, 
selecting and omitting in order to emphasise particular points, there is the further 
problem of whether, in this case, we can even legitimately refer to the book as ’her 
book'. It is, after all, not written down by her, but by two scribes, the first 
described to us as unintelligible by the second, and the second, by his own 
admission, initially incapable and unwilling. 

Furthermore, the second scribe, whose text is the only one we now have 
access to, does not depict himself as entirely a passive instrument of dictation. He 
discusses his relations with Kempe in Chapter 24, describing how he asked her 
questions to test her feelings and insisted, despite her unwillingness, that she pray to 
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God to know in advance when he would 'visiten hir wyth deuocyon' and then tell 
him sincerely of her feelings. 'And so £is creatur', the book tells us, 'sumdel for 
drede pat he wold ellys <not> a folwyd hir entent for to wryten >is boke, compellyd, 
dede as he preyd hir' (55). In addition, if Kempe could not read or write English, 
we must assume that the scribe was responsible for the introduction of Latin 
quotation (as, for example on p. 235). 8 Robert C. Ross and John C. Hirsh, writing 
on the question of the relations between Kempe and her scribes, have both come to 
the conclusion that the second scribe, far from being the passive transcriber that 
Meech suggests in his introduction, was an active participant in the writing of the 
text. 9 He was engaged in producing, according to Hirsh, 'a lesson not less than a 
biography'; perhaps, as Ross says, preserving the record of a holy life with a view 
to canonisation. 10 

There is much more about the process of collaboration between Kempe and her 
scribes that we might wish to know, but do not. Clarissa Atkinson speculates, for 
example, that the first scribe 

- a layman who lived in Margery's house - was close enough to 
her to be important in the selection (and perhaps the recollection) 
of episodes. He probably was an encouraging listener, a source 
of support and confidence, and his enthusiasm mayhave 
nourished the full and lively character of Book I; 

while the second scribe, a cleric, may have inhibited her, Atkinson suggests, by his 
authority or anxiety. 11 This kind of thinking is unsubstantiated by any evidence, but 
it does nevertheless underline the importance of that missing evidence. The point is 
that to assume Kempe as the shaping intention behind the text is no less speculative 
than fantasising about the kind of collaborative relations that might have shaped it. 
Atkinson further speculates that Kempe's 'measured statements of careful 
orthodoxy' at her heresy trials are likely to have been edited, if not composed, by 
her scribe, anxious to maintain the appearance of orthodoxy. Oddly enough, 
however, despite her insistence on the second scribe's active intervention in and 
addition to the text in his concern to 'protect her reputation and enhance his own', 
Atkinson is assertive about the need to recognise that 'the book is an 
autobiography', and that Kempe herself, despite the active role of her scribes, 
'essentially . . . reconstructed her own life'. 12 

Lynn Staley Johnson's reading of The Book of Margery Kempe insists on 
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Kempe's authorial control not in opposition to the presence of the scribes but via 
their very conspicuousness. Johnson has analysed how the scribes function as 
witnesses to Kempe's holiness (noting, for example, the minor miracle that allows 
the difficult text of the first scribe to become legible to the second after Kempe's 
prayers) and compared this authorising role with that of the confessor-scribes of 
other holy women. 13 On the basis of this study of scribal function she makes the 
suggestion that Kempe invented her scribes in order to retain control over the text 
without appearing to do so. Such a suggestion, of course, demands that we also 
accept Kempe's claim to illiteracy as a fiction. Johnson is not the only critic to argue 
that literal truth may be sacrificed in the service of a higher truth, 14 yet it is still 
difficult to accept the falsification of factual detail of this kind in a narrative that goes 
out of its way to reassure the reader as to its honesty, admitting that events are not 
written down in their proper order and that some things have been forgotten, but 
claiming above all that 'sche dede no ping wryten but bat sche knew rygth wel for 
very trewth' (5). While we may assume that such things as direct speech are subject 
to a degree of invention, and that both Kempe and her scribes, if both existed, were 
influenced by saints' lives and other mystical writings in terms of the shape and 
emphasis they were led to give to the events they recorded, the contention that the 
book deliberately sets out to document in such detail a writing situation which is 
patently untrue, asserts invention of a very different order. David Lawton, in 
comparing the mediation of Kempe's work with that of other women mystics, 
makes the point that 'there is simply no account of textual mediation as complex and 
as circumstantial, almost wantonly obscure, as that provided in The Book of 
Margery Kempe'. For Lawton, this is part of an argument for the transferral of 
authority from the written text to the spoken voice, but it seems to me also to 
endorse the improbability of its fictionality. As Lawton argues later in the same 
article, 'she does not seek the space of fiction, or the reflexivity of language: we are 
mistaken to thrust either upon her book'. 15 

There has been an understandably strong wish, especially on the part of some 
feminist critics, to make The Book of Margery Kempe speak with the voice of that 
identifiable woman and to attribute authorial control to her. Ross, in a patronising 
footnote towards the end of his article, indicates his intention to publish a future 
article showing that 'feminist criticism has created more problems than it has solved 
while it has fashioned a Margery that quite certainly did not and does not exist in text 
or fact’. 16 Feminist criticism, however, does not have to approach the text in terms 
of making it speak with the voice of a 'real' woman. It is possible instead to look at 
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this book using the textual relations it describes as a model for the cultural relations 
that produced it. Sarah Beckwith has rightly attacked earlier critics of Margery 
Kempe for characteristically 'projecting what are problematics of culture and cultural 
shifts onto the personality through which they are embodied'. 17 Readings that 
diagnose Kempe as neurotic fail to address the cultural practices which speak of 
fracture rather than unity at a social level. Similarly, the project of this paper is to 
reject the notion that the text 'reflects' an individual personality, and to look instead 
at how the relationship between an illiterate laywoman and a literate male cleric 
which produces the text can speak of the wider relations between the female laity and 
the male clergy which mapped the production of fifteenth-century sexuality. In this 
way we can explore the making and shaping of desire as both a textual and a cultural 
process. 


Genealogy 

The kind of critique that can reasonably be focused on this text is one that Foucault 
might describe as 'genealogical' - one that looks at sexuality and desire as the effects 
of institutions operating in a specific time and place. Sexuality, as Foucault argues, 
is not an inherent quality or a biological drive, but a way of fashioning the self 
within historically specific circumstances. It must not, he insists, 

be thought of as a kind of natural given which power tries to hold 
in check, or as an obscure domain which knowledge tries 
gradually to uncover, it is the name that can be given to a 
historical construct: not a furtive reality that is difficult to grasp, 
but a great surface network. 18 

Sexuality, desire, even the very definitions of gender, in other words, cannot be 
separated from the political and cultural conditions that produce them, from what 
Raymond Williams calls the 'structure of feeling'. 

The central and most powerful institution producing the framework within 
which matters such as gender and sexuality could be thought in the fifteenth century 
was the church. Orthodox teaching of the medieval church on the topic of gender is 
well known. 19 It embraced the classical view predominating from the time of 
Aristotle of a 'natural' hierarchy in which the female was the inferior of the male and 
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hence rightly subject to him. Woman was seen as a creature of cold and wet 
humours, in the thrall of passion rather than capable of reason, more libidinous then 
man and in need of male control, whether by the father or the husband. This same 
insistence on the rightfulness of male dominance over the female was, more 
importantly for the church, given biblical authority by St Paul, who taught that 
women owed obedience to men and should be forbidden either to preach or to 
teach. 20 

The role of women within the medieval church was highly restricted. Women 
could enter the church as nuns or anchoresses, but, following the Pauline strictures, 
were forbidden ordination, so that even nuns and anchoresses had to make their 
confessions to and receive the sacraments from men. Nuns might be allowed to 
educate girls and very young boys, but not boys over eight, who by then were 
expected to be beginning to take on the superior and dominant role towards women. 
Women's claim to spiritual authority, then, was fenced by their need to seek 
authorisation from an ordained and better educated male clergy. 21 

Eileen Power has shown how the learning of nuns, equal to that of monks 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon and early medieval period, had degenerated by the end 
of the thirteenth century. 22 Few fifteenth-century nuns were likely to know Latin, 
and texts addressed specifically to them were generally in the vernacular. The 
education of lay women, although on the increase in the fifteenth century, still left 
them in a very marginal position in relation to men. Few laywomen outside 
aristocratic circles would acquire more than a smattering of literacy, since personal 
tutors or nunnery schools were the only alternatives to holy orders for women as a 
way of acquiring education beyond the elementary level of a song school, and 
women were specifically debarred from grammar schools and universities. 23 

These restrictions on literacy were themselves part of a self-regulating polarity 
whereby male clerics were likely to be the most literate members of society and 
female laywomen the least literate. In this way, then, the power structure of male 
dominance, and in particular male clerical dominance, strove to maintain the 
conditions for its own continuance. Women were excluded from written words, the 
instruments of power, and marginalised by their insufficiency. Kempe, as 
Frangoise Le Saux has noted, was well aware of the power of the word: 'writing in 
her narrative', she argues, 'appears more as an expression of authority than a means 
of communication'. 24 She sets great store by a ring she possesses, inscribed with 
the Latin words 'Ihesus est amor meus' (78), and dreams of seeing her name written 
in the Book of Life, although she has to ask the child who holds it out to her to 
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show her her name (206-07). Lochrie too has argued extensively for the 
'fundamental orality of mystical texts' as framing both the distinctiveness of their 
utterance and the problematic of its authorisation. 25 

Just as the superior literacy of the clerical male constructed the inferiority of the 
less literate female, so did the enforced celibacy of the clerical male construct the 
devalued status of the non-virgin laywoman. Sexual prohibition was male celibate 
authority's response to the material existence of woman; diatribes against the sins of 
the flesh document the danger and temptation offered specifically to celibate men by 
the female body and suggest the writers' own guilty knowledge that it was scarcely 
unknown for clerics to succumb to bodily temptations. Woman was defined as the 
unruly, subversive incarnation of the temptations of the flesh, and this construction 
of the female in its turn helped to reproduce the consciousness of the celibate clerical 
male. Male spirituality constructed sexuality as lechery, thereby rendering it 
thinkable only in terms of sin. And it demonised the female, whether as the desiring 
subject or as the object of male desire. 

Women, therefore, in particular sexually active women, were excluded from 
the most powerful zones of the medieval church. Kempe, as a married woman who 
had borne children, did have European models to follow (Blessed Angela of Foligno 
and Blessed Dorothea of Montau, for example, and, explicitly acknowledged in 
references to Kempe's reading material (39, 143), St Bridget of Sweden); 26 but St 
Margaret, virgin martyr of Kempe's parish church, was a more familiar female 
model. The Book of Margery Kempe represents Kempe's attempt to remake herself 
in the image of a virgin: she wears white clothes, suppresses almost all reference to 
her fourteen children, obtains permission from her husband and the ecclesiastical 
authorities to live chastely and is almost pathologically afraid of rape. The 
coincidence of moments of spiritual crisis with moments of sexual crisis in The 
Book of Margery Kempe is not accidental, but the working out of a classic 
opposition. Spiritual authority was available to a woman only via the obliteration of 
her sexuality, if not her gender. 27 


Lollardy 

As Mary Douglas has shown, all social systems are vulnerable at their 
margins, the spaces which both define and threaten their functioning as systems. It 
is there that purity encounters danger and the identity of the sacred is under 
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pressure. 28 There is an obvious logic, then, to the fact that the greatest threat to the 
unity of the late medieval church in England came in the form of a predominantly lay 
movement, which questioned the sacraments, rejected the need for an ordained 
clergy and specifically encouraged women to take a more proactive role in the 
spiritual life of the community. Lollardy clearly spoke to the concerns of those 
disempowered by ecclesiastical orthodoxy; and it is impossible to read The Book of 
Margery Kempe without noticing how often it engages with this heresy. Margery 
Kempe was probably in her late twenties in 1401 when the statute De Heretico 
Comburendo w'as passed. The statute was enacted in response to this ’certain new 
sect . . . usurping the office of preaching’. The threat offered by the Lollards, 
according to the statute, is that 'they make unlawful conventicles and confederacies, 
they hold and exercise schools, they make and write books, they do wickedly 
instruct and inform people, and . . . stir them to sedition and insurrection and make 
great strife and division among the people’. 29 The Lollards were attempting to 
educate and empower social groups on the margins of the clerical establishment; for 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities alike this was tantamount to inciting rebellion. 
The impetus to link heretical thinking with collective revolt is made visible in the 
attempts of monastic chroniclers to associate Wyclif with the Peasants' Revolt of 
1381. 30 The statute of 1401 was simply the logical outcome of this way of thinking; 
it showed the authorities of church and state united in their wish to take the strongest 
possible action against heretics, by legislating for the church to hand over 
punishment to the state, so that the death penalty could be imposed. 

The legal conjunction of church and state in 1401 was a moment which had 
been visibly approaching since the controversy over the Wyclifite translation of the 
bible. Popular access to the bible in English was seen as dangerous by both 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities because it not only put the sacred Word into the 
hands of those uneducated in traditional theology, but also potentially encouraged 
questioning of and discontent with any kind of authority. The Lollard emphasis on 
the Word can scarcely be exaggerated. Lollards translated, preached, wrote 
treatises, were identified as heretics by the books they owned. Even owning a book 
written in English came to seem suspect to authorities investigating heresy. The 
name 'Lollard' probably derives from Dutch lollen, to mumble; and Lollards are 
identified by their contemporaries as 'janglers', 31 abusers of words and the Word. 
Henry Knighton, an Augustinian canon at St Mary-of-the-Meadows, Leicester, 
writing (in Latin) during Wyclifs lifetime in the late fourteenth century, 32 is 
particularly aggressive towards them on this account: 
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For as master John Wyclif was powerful and able above all 
others in disputation, so they believed themselves second to none 
in argument; so even if they had been lately attracted to that sect 
they became exceedingly eloquent, prevailing over others in all 
craftiness and wordy encounters, strong in words, mighty in 
prating, outstanding in disputations, outshouting all in litigious 
strife. So that what they might not achieve by right reasoning 
they made up for by quarrelsome violence and high-sounding 
words. 33 

The doctrines of Lollardy cast doubt on the power of the sacraments, poured scorn 
on the worship of images, relics and shrines and argued that the God's church was 
the congregation of true believers rather than the visible institution. This breakdown 
of the distinction between layman and priest was enough in itself to render the 
movement dangerously populist in the eyes of the established church, but the further 
and more radical implication of its collapsing of the layman/priest divide was the 
opening up of a possible role for women in the spiritual life of the Lollard 
community. The Lollard programme of active education of the laity included 
encouraging women to become readers, interpreters and even teachers of Scripture. 
Women were thus entering a domain previously closed to them, participating in a 
discourse that had for hundreds of years been clerical, and predominantly male, 
territory. Margery Kempe's book, as Sarah Beckwith argues, 'was produced in 
conditions of deep anxiety as to who were to be the keepers of the word'. 34 

Establishment figures fixed on this elevation of women as symbolic of the 
particular anathema of Lollardy. Knighton condemns Wyclif for making the bible 

which was formerly the province only of learned clerks and those 
of good understanding . . . common and open to the laity, and 
even to those women who know how to read. As a result the 
pearl of the gospel is scattered and spread before swine. 35 

Thomas Netter of Walden, Provincial Prior of the English Carmelites from 
1414 onwards, was also provoked into a violent attack on what Allen calls 'feminine 
publicity', 36 and held the Lollards responsible for the fact that women were claiming 
the right to speak even in Parliament. 37 Bishop Pecock, in the mid-fifteenth 
century, maintained the strongly gendered quality of this clerical anger in singling 
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out for his venom those Lollard women 

whiche maken hem silf so wise bi the bible . . . and avaunten and 
profren hem silf whanne thei ben in her jolite and in her owne housis 
forto argue and dispute agens clerkis. 38 

Records confirm that women were notably active in spreading the heresy. 
Allen notes a Lollard woman preaching in London in 1410 (note 36 above), and 
Archbishop Courtney's investigations in Leicester in 1389 identified a woman, Alice 
Dexter, as one of the three leaders. Her husband, Roger Dexter, was another of the 
three, and this pattern of women acting together with their husbands is a recurrent 
one in the history of Lollardy. 39 We know too that Lollardy became widespread in 
East Anglia, and that here, as elsewhere, women were active in disseminating the 
heresy. A number of women figure in the concentration of heresy trials in the 
Norwich diocese between 1428 and 1431. 40 

At a much earlier date, however, East Anglia was home to the first Lollard 
martyr. William Sawtre, the first heretic to suffer the extreme penalty under the 
1401 statute, was, at the time of his first examination for heresy in 1399, a chaplain 
of Margery Kempe's own parish church, St Margaret's, in Lynn. She must have 
heard him preach before that date, although whether she recognised his preaching as 
heretical or assumed it to be orthodox cannot now be established. Sawtre abjured on 
his first examination and moved to London, where he again began preaching heresy. 
He was burnt as a relapsed heretic in 1401. 41 The absence of Sawtre's name from 
Kempe's book has caused some speculation amongst critics. Medcalf offers the 
suggestion that the sin she cannot confess at the opening of her book is the sin of 
having listened to Sawtre, and Atkinson raises the possibility of scribal editing. 42 
Perhaps all we can say is that the text's silence about Kempe's acquaintance with the 
first Lollard martyr is an eloquent silence, particularly in the context of the repeated 
accusations of Lollardy Kempe later undergoes. 

The first occasion she records (though it may not be the first chronologically) 
is when she is abused by monks in Canterbury for her weeping and they threaten her 
with burning, provoking a demonstration of popular hostility against her (28-29). 
Again in Lincoln and in London, in 1413, she is threatened with burning by 
townspeople (33, 36), but on these occasions treated kindly by the Bishop of 
Lincoln and the Archbishop of Canterbury respectively 43 

In 1414 Sir John Oldcastle was convicted of heresy and imprisoned in the 
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Tower pending his execution. He escaped and tried to raise a rebellion against the 
King, confirming the worst fears of church and state concerning the link between 
heresy and treason. The rebels were betrayed and trapped, but Oldcastle himself 
escaped and was not rearrested until 1417, when he was finally executed. 
Persecution of heresy naturally became more intense after the 1414 rising. Within 
months a statute was passed to increase co-operation between the secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities in proceeding against heresy, and two years later 
Convocation established stricter measures for regular inquiries into suspected 
heresy. 44 

Margery Kempe's experiences reflect this intensified activity against heresy. 
The detailed attention given in the Book to her trials on her return from pilgrimage to 
Santiago in 1417 gives Lollardy a new prominence in the narrative, and shows the 
secular authorities as active as the clergy in the rooting out of heresy. 45 When she is 
tried at Leicester in the late summer of that year, it is the mayor who first orders her 
imprisonment, and who is dissatisfied with her answers to the abbot. He insists, 
furthermore, that she obtain a letter from the Bishop of Lincoln, so that his own 
responsibility for her is transferred (111-19). 46 Later the same year, in York, she 
stands trial again before the Archbishop of York, although this time laypeople take 
her part against the authorities and try to stop her going to prison (122). The 
Archbishop discharges her, but makes arrangements to get her out of the diocese as 
fast as possible. On her journey south she is again threatened by 'malicyows pepiT 
(129) in Hull, so that she has to leave the town for her own safety, and yet again 
arrested in Hessle, a few miles out of Hull, and brought back to trial again before the 
Archbishop of York in Beverley (129-31). All of this activity precedes the eventual 
arrest and execution of Oldcastle in the December of this year 47 which perhaps 
helps to explain the high level of anxiety displayed by the authorities during this 
summer and autumn. Certainly Kempe is abused at the Beverley trial, presumably 
figuratively, with the name of 'Combomis dowtyr' (132) (Lord Cobham was the 
title of Sir John Oldcastle). 

Several of the attacks on Kempe as a heretic are clearly gendered. When she 
tells one of the Canterbury monks a story from the bible (an inherently dangerous 
action at a time when access to vernacular Scripture was central to accusations of 
heresy), he responds by expressing the wish that she should be enclosed in a house 
of stone so that no one should speak with her (27). As Atkinson comments, the 
monks’ subsequent threats are evidence not merely of strong feelings about Lollardy 
but also of 'an ancient suspicion of religious women who were not safely 
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enclosed'. 48 When she is taken to Hessle under guard the men and women of the 
town abuse her in terms that make it clear that the threat she poses is as much that of 
a disorderly woman as that of heresy, and that the two are linked together in popular 
thinking: 

men callyd hir Idler, & women cam rennyng owt of her howsys 
wyth her rokkys [distaffs], crying to pc pepil, 'Brennyth )ris fals 
heretyk.' So, as sche went forth to-Beuerleward wyth pc seyd 
3 emen & pc frerys be-forn-seyd, ]>ei mettyn many tymes wyth 
men of pc cuntre, whech seyd vn-to hir, ’Damsel, forsake Jus lyfe 
]>at [>u hast, & go spynne & carde as o]>er women don, & suffyr 
not so meche schame & so meche wo.’ (129) 

Orthodox churchmen, even those who subsequently become her supporters, are 
taken aback by the combination of her spiritual claims and her gender. When she 
visits Richard of Caister, vicar of St Stephen’s, Norwich, 49 to ask him if she may 
speak with him for an hour or two about God, his surprise is essentially linked to 
the fact that she is a woman: 

He, lyftyng vp hys handys & blyssyng hym, seyd, ’Benedicite. 

What cowd a woman ocypyn an owyr er tweyn owyrs in pc lofe 
of owyr Lord?’ (38) 

The unorthodoxy of a laywoman making the claims to spiritual revelation that 
Kempe makes is a trigger associating her in the minds of those she meets with 
doctrinal unorthodoxy. 50 As it is, there are mixed signals in the text regarding the 
question of her orthodoxy. On the one hand she accepts the authority of the 
established clergy, fasts, goes on pilgrimage, 51 makes frequent confession, receives 
communion once a week 52 and seeks the appropriate permission to license her 
choices (such as receiving this frequent communion, wearing white clothes, living in 
chastity with her husband). Her statements when on trial are quite orthodox, 
although, as Atkinson points out, these could have been edited as a result of the 
orthodoxy, and perhaps anxiety, of the scribe working with her (p.125 above). 

On the other hand, many of her statements and actions are unguarded, to say 
the least, for such dangerous times. Her readiness to cite Scripture at Canterbury 
has already been noted as provocative, and when she cites the gospel in her trial at 
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York, the churchmen seize on this as evidence of heresy: 'her wot we wel )>at sche 
hath a deuyl wyth-inne hir, for sche spekyth of pe Gospel' (126). Allen has shown 
that the passage from St Luke's Gospel which Kempe cites as her authority to speak 
of God is precisely the same as that used by the Lollard Walter Brute in 1391 to 
defend women's right to preach. 53 Earlier in the same trial she also refuses to swear 
an oath, another sign by which Lollards were often identified. But despite these 
multiple pointers to potential heresy, Kempe was never convicted. Pointers, it 
seems, though they laid the speaker open to accusation, were not in themselves 
sufficient to condemn the accused. 

One wonders whether Kempe, a laywoman without the theological education 
of those who examined her in doctrine, had any developed sense of the distinctions 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The books she took pleasure in having read to 
her are an orthodox group, including in particular '}>e Bybyl wyth doctowrys f>er-up¬ 
on’ (143), yet despite the insistence here on a glossed bible (presumably to indicate 
its orthodoxy), she finds no difficulty in responding to the request of a great cleric 
that she should interpret the text 'Crescite & multiplicamini' for him (121 ). 54 She 
registers no sense of difficulty about offering to gloss Holy Scripture for a great 
cleric, and it may be that she is simply unaware of the Lollard reverberations of her 
position. 55 Coming, as she did, from the parish of William Sawtre, she may have 
imbibed some elements of Lollard thought without perceiving them as in any way 
against orthodox belief. 

The text offers us no way of telling whether these contradictions are part of 
Kempe's own position or evidence of contesting agendas on the part of her and her 
scribes. In a sense it does not matter whether the contradiction is internal or external 
in narrative terms; what we witness in either case is a struggle between differently 
positioned discourses, a struggle which speaks of the conditions of early fifteenth- 
century cultural production. 56 


Encounters with clerics 

The narrative structure of The Book of Margery Kempe precisely mirrors this 
struggle for authority in that it is based on a sequence of encounters between Kempe 
and clerics. The emphasis in all such encounters falls firmly on the word, and it is 
probably above all this willingness on Kempe's part to engage in verbal conflict that 
makes her clerical opponents suspect her of being a Lollard. The gift God offers her 
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in recompense for the mockery and humiliations she will have to endure for his sake 
is the power to 'answer every cleric’. In Christ’s first colloquy with Kempe, 
following her despair after falling prey to desire in Chapter 4, the shape of the ideal 
encounter is announced in Christ's words to Kempe: 

pow xalt ben etyn & knawyn of pe pepul of pe world as any raton 
knawyth pe stokfysch. Drede pe nowt, dowtyr, for pow schalt 
haue pe vyctory of al pin enmys. I schal 3 eue pe grace j-now to 
answer euery clerke in pe loue of God. (17) 

Kempe is to be given grace in place of education; she is to be divinely inspired with 
verbal power in response to clerical attempts to dominate her. 

The book opens with an encounter that establishes a pattern of difficulty in 
relations between female and cleric and a polarity between male spiritual authority 
and female sexual waywardness. Chapter 1 presents Margery Kempe so ill after her 
childbirth that she expects to die and sends for her confessor 'for sche had a thyng in 
conscyens whech sche had neuyr schewyd be-fom pat tyme in alle hyr lyfe' (6-7). 
However, as she goes on to explain, 

whan sche cam to pe poynt for to seyn pat ping whech sche had 
so long conselyd, hir confessowr was a lytyl to hastye & gan 
scharply to vndememyn hir er pan sche had fully seyd hir entent, 

& so sche wold no mor seyn for nowt he mygth do. (7) 

The sin remains unconfessed both here and throughout the book. The combination 
of her own dread of damnation on the one hand and the priest's 'scharp repreuyng’ 
(7) on the other is what sends her, as she describes it, out of her mind. This 
temporary' ’madness’ marks a significant moment in her sexual life, and at the same 
time creates the conditions for the first significant spiritual moment. Both the 
disturbance and the awakening out of it to spiritual life are cast in sexual terms. She 
suffers visions of devils pawing at her and attempting to swallow her, visions that 
cause her to tear her own flesh with her nails, and she is then brought back to health 
by the vision of a sexually desirable Christ ’in lyknesse of a man, most semly, most 
bewtyuows, & most amyable pat euyr mygth be seen wyth mannys eye’ (8). 

Much later in her life, when she suffers another twelve days of being 
tormented by evil thoughts, those thoughts are again not only sexual, in that they 
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enact fantasies of being sexually available to every kind of man, but specifically play 
out such sexual fantasies on clerical bodies: 

Sche sey as hir thowt veryly dyuers men of religyon, preystys, & 
many of>er, bothyn hethyn & Cristen comyn be-for hir syght pat 
sche myth not enchewyn hem ne puttyn hem owt of hir syght, 
schewyng her bar membrys vn-to hir. (145) 

The episode is a strikingly clear dramatisation of the way the prohibitions of the 
church produce Kempe's sexuality. As in the incident with the man who demands 
her sexual favours above, sexuality is again inseparable from issues of control. 
Kempe’s sexual desire inextricably fuses the wish to be dominated with the need to 
choose: 

& }>erwyth pt Deuyl bad hir in hir mende chesyn whom sche 
wolde han fyrst of hem alle & sche must be comown to hem alle. 

& he seyd sche lykyd bettyr summe on of hem J>an alle >e oher. 

Hir thowt >at he seyd trewth; sche cowde not sey nay; & sche 
must nedys don hys byddyng, & 3 et wolde sche not a don it for 
alle J>is worlde. But 3 et hir thowt pat it xulde be don, & hir thowt 
jjat bes hoirybyl syghtys & cursyd mendys wer delectabyl to hir 
a-geyn hir wille. (145) 

Two possibilities have been suggested concerning the unconfessed sin that 
provokes her postnatal disturbance. One is that it is a sexual sin, although what this 
might be is not clear, especially since Kempe affirms at her trial in Leicester that she 
has never known any man sexually but her husband (115). The other is that it is 
heresy, perhaps including a close association with her former parish priest, William 
Sawtre. It is fitting that these should be the two possibilities suggested since they 
represent the two dominant points of reference in the narrative of Kempe’s life, and 
each produces the shape of the other. Regularly those who accuse Kempe of heresy 
also accuse her of whoredom, and often, too, Kempe says that the words they used 
to her in their accusations of heresy are too obscene to repeat. The Steward of 
Leicester, after failing to force Kempe to confess to heresy, takes her to his private 
room and tries to force his sexual advances on her instead. 

The unconfessed sin stands at the head of the book as the emblematic 
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unsayable in the narrative. Again, since the narrative is the co-production of woman 
and cleric, the unsayable, like the foul words left uncited, consists of what is 
constructed as transgressive between the makers of the text. As Judith Butler notes 
in Gender Trouble: 

What remains "unthinkable" and "unsayable" within the terms of 
an existing cultural form is not necessarily what is excluded from 
the matrix of intelligibility within that form; on the contrary, it is 
the marginalized, not the excluded, the cultural possibility that 
calls for dread ... The "unthinkable" is thus fully within culture, 
but fully excluded from dominant culture. 57 

The claim of this sexually active woman to be a special vessel of the Holy Spirit is 
one materialisation of the unsayable within that culture. It is notable how often this 
claim is in fact expressed without words, through her weeping and crying out. Her 
expression of spiritual wisdom in words, as when she interprets the text for the 
cleric in Chapter 51, is unusual. Much more frequently she draws attention to 
herself via non-verbal statements such as her demonstrative tearfulness or her white 
clothes. 

Her children, the inescapable material markers of her non-virgin status, 
constitute another great unspoken. Once, again on trial, when verbal statements 
have to be made and are made under duress, she tells her accusers that she has borne 
her husband fourteen children (115), but they are otherwise largely absent from the 
narrative. One assumes that they get in the way of her spiritual life in practical as 
well as symbolic ways, but she never explains how she deals with such practical 
problems. The closest we come to discovery is, significantly, at a moment of 
mystical communion, when Kempe transfers agency for her practical concerns to 
the Lord, so that she may be free to pursue her spiritual vocation: 

In J?e tyme bat J?is creatur had reuelacyons, owyr Lord seyd to hir, 
'Dowtyr, bow art wyth childe.’ Sche seyd a* 3 en, 'A, Lord, how 
xal I ban do for kepyng of my chylde?' Owir Lord seyd, 
'Dowtyr, drede be not, I xal ordeyn for an kepar.' (48) 

Even more evasive is the recording of a conversation concerning a potentially 
illegitimate child bom abroad. Returning home from pilgrimage, Kempe goes to 
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visit a certain anchorite who, she has heard, has turned against her. He asks her 
what she has done with the child conceived and bom abroad. The text gives us her 
reply: 


'Ser, pe same childe f>at God hath sent me I haue browt horn, for 
God knowyth I dede neuyr sithyn I went owte wher-thorw I 
xulde haue a childe', (103) 

but also notes the anchorite's disbelief. As Kempe and her scribe tell the story, the 
charge of adultery is refuted, but no explanation for the birth is offered. 

Encounters with clerics in the book depict a struggle for spiritual authority. 
Clerics are broadly portrayed as either good or bad insofar as they respond 
positively or negatively to Kempe's claim to that authority. It is clear too that gender 
is central to this power struggle. Orthodox church teaching decreed women to be 
subject to men, and laymen and women in turn subject to the clergy, but the church 
also had a duty to acknowledge the authority of those specially chosen by God. The 
problem, of course, was how to prove such special status. 58 Kempe clearly claims 
it, and the book judges the clerics she meets according to whether they are meek or 
dominating towards her. 

Chapters 33 and 34 express explicit authorial awareness of such encounters as 
struggles for authority and control. They tell a story which is constructed around the 
polarity of the good priest, who believes and supports Kempe, and the bad priest, 
who says malicious things about her wearing white clothes and thinking herself 
holier and better than others. The malice of the second is diagnosed as a clear 
problem of unwillingness to relinquish control: 

pe cawse of hys malyce was for sche wold not obeyn hym. & 
sche wist wel it was a-geyn pe helth of hir sowle for to obeyn 
him as he wolde pat sche xulde a don. (84) 

The bad priest stirs up trouble for her precisely around this question of obedience by 
inciting the good priest to ask her 'yf sche wolde be obedient vn-to hym er not' (84). 
Kempe agrees unequivocally to obey the first priest, who is also her confessor, and 
he commands her to change her white clothes for black. She obeys and endures 
mockery from those accustomed to seeing her in white. In particular she meets the 
enemy priest, who expresses pleasure in seeing her in black. The dialogue that 
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follows is a clever piece of negotiation around the problem of authority: 

'Ser, owyr Lord wer not displesyd thow I weryd whyte clothys, 
for he wyl pat I do so.' Than pc preste seyde to hir a- 3 en, 'Now 
wote I wel Jsat fm hast a deuyl wyth-inne pc, for I her hym spekyn 
in pc to me.' 'A, good ser, I pray 30W dryuyth hym away fro 
me, for God knowyth I wolde ryth fawyn don wel & plesyn hym 
yf I cowde.’ And )>an he was ryth wroth & seyd ful many 
schrewyd wordys. & sche seyd to hym, ’Ser, I hope I haue no 
deuyl wyth-inne me, for, 3 yf I had a deuyl wyth-in me, wetyth 
wel I schuld ben wroth wyth 30W. & sir, me thynkyth pat I am 
no-thyng wroth wyth 30W for no-thyng pat 3 e can don on-to 
me.' And }>an pc preste partyd a-wey fro hir wyth heuy cher. 

(85) 

The text is no mere record of this struggle, but an enactment of it. The 
attempts of clerics to tell Kempe when to write the book, her refusal of their offers to 
write on her behalf when she feels the time is not right, her difficulty then in finding 
a writer 'pat wold fulfyllyn hyr desyr ne 3 eve credens to hir felingys' (4), the 
problems of the first text and the need for 'special grace' from God to enable anyone 
to read it, the second scribe's loss of faith in her, the failure of the third scribe, the 
success of her prayers in creating the conditions for a final text to be written down - 
all these aspects of the production of a text are part of the struggle of a laywoman 
believing herself inspired to assert the authority of her inspiration over the educated 
male clerics who must become her instruments. 

Even the afterlife of the text partipates in this same story of male clerics either 
accepting or contesting the divine authority claimed by this awkward woman. In the 
margin next to the priest's first words in the story told above (Chapters 33 and 34), 
a reader of the manuscript, probably a Carthusian of Mountgrace , 59 where the 
manuscript once belonged, has written 'A proud prist' and next to Kempe’s final 
reply ’A meke hanswer’, thereby ceding victory to Kempe. The margin thus allows 
one more cleric to endorse Kempe's authority; yet at the same time it also allows him 
to frame Kempe's authority with his own. Not only here, but throughout the text, 
the annotations respond to the kind of behaviour (weeping, crying, falling to the 
ground) that earned Kempe such disapproval from immediate onlookers with 
approving citations of parallel behaviour by Carthusians of Mountgrace (see note 14 
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above). Thus the spatial arrangement of this manuscript continues to document the 
struggle for authority between lay female and clerical male even after it leaves the 
hands of Kempe and her scribe. 

This process of struggle frames the production of the text at every point. It 
creates the material that can be voiced. We need to refer to it to remind ourselves 
that the male scribe, simply as presence, shapes the text in all kinds of ways beyond, 
and perhaps in addition to, direct intervention. As a priest, the second scribe may 
have imposed, wittingly or otherwise, a variety of demands and constraints on what 
Kempe could say. He may or may not have been Kempe's confessor. 60 The 
speaker/scribe relationship functions in any case in ways parallel to the confessional, 
identified by Foucault as 'a ritual of discourse . . . that unfolds within a power 
relationship'. The confessor, as Foucault notes, is no neutral ear, but the authority 
who requires and assesses the confession: ’the agency of domination does not reside 
in the one who speaks (for it is he who is constrained), but in the one who listens 
and says nothing'. 61 The anomaly of the English noun 'confessor' confirms 
Foucault's point. Contrary to the usual pattern by which nouns of agency denote the 
subject of the verb (we would expect, in other words, a confessor to be the one who 
confesses), the noun 'confessor' locates agency in the listener, leaving no noun 
deriving from the verb 'to confess' which can refer to the one who confesses. The 
scribe, then, may be partly responsible for the sexual explicitness and the strong 
sense of sexual guilt that pervades the book; equally, as one vowed to celibacy 
himself, and in a position of disapproval regarding Kempe's sexual life, he may 
have inhibited, whether deliberately or not, a fuller recording of Kempe's sexual 
life. 

Viewing the speaker/scribe relationship via the model of the confessional 
highlights in the first place the role of law in producing the text made out of this 
relationship. Desire, however, as we have seen, emerges out of the prohibitions of 
the law, and desire too may be read into the functioning of the speaker/scribe 
relations. The very system set up to categorise and police sexual behaviour, in other 
words, is likely to stimulate the experience of sexual pleasure via its own 
functioning. The scribe may have found his own desires engaging in the sexual 
narrative of the laywoman who tells him her story, while Kempe may have found 
her desires reactivated in the process of telling her story to a celibate male 
representative of the institution attempting to regulate those very desires. 

Medieval churchmen were not unaware of the possible pleasures for women of 
discoursing at length with male confessors. The acclaimed theologian and 
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chancellor of the University of Paris, Jean Gerson, concerned by the upsurge of 
writings by women claiming divine inspiration, warned clerics to judge the 
authenticity of female visionaries carefully. It is especially important if the visionary 
is a woman, he writes, 'to consider how she talks with her confessors and spiritual 
directors, whether she draws out endless conversations, under the pretext now of 
frequent confession, now of a lengthy account of her visions, now of whatever 
conversation she chooses'. 62 Not surprisingly, perhaps, Gerson, a male cleric 
himself, calls attention only to the dangers of female desire directing the confessional 
and does not consider the cleric as a potential locus of desire. 

The Book of Margery Kempe does not tell a simple story of one woman's 
desire, but a story of desire constructed through the specific relations between the 
woman and the man who make the text and the wider relations that place them in 
their particular historical and social location. That location was above all one of 
contested domination, one in which Lollardy was constructing a new space for 
women in relation to the Word. Kempe may not have been a Lollard, but there can 
be no doubt that Lollardy was the cultural force which created the space for her to 
speak and produced the conditions in which both gender relations and sexual desire 
could be so closely tied to verbal experience and to the struggle for control. 

The dynamics of Kempe's text position her as simultaneously controlling 
(visionary, spiritual authority, dictator and corrector of the written text) and 
controlled (laywoman, penitent, illiterate, a figure dependent on ecclesiastical 
permission to live her chosen life and on the offices of a scribe to give it written 
form). 'This creature' is simultaneously a speaking subject and the object of 
another's writing. The writing of the book, like the experience of desire it 
expresses, is the product of a tension between subjection and control. What The 
Book of Margery Kempe documents is not a woman writer taking control of 
language, but a textual relationship between woman and scribe which both 
represents and enacts the wider struggle for verbal control precipitated by the crisis 
of Lollardy. This is the struggle which underlies the shaping of desire in The Book 
of Margery Kempe. 
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NOTES 

* A version of this paper was read to the Gender and Medieval Studies Conference on 'Medieval 
Sexualities' at the University of Leeds in 1994. I am grateful to Cath Sharrock for reading and 
commenting on an early draft of the paper. 

1 The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. Sanford Brown Meech and Hope Emily Allen, vol. I, 
EETS os 212 (London, 1940), pp. 14-15. All subsequent quotations from the text are from this 
edition, and page numbers appear in the text. 

2 The History of Sexuality , vol. I, trans. Robert Hurley (Harmondsworth, 1979), p. 81. David 
Aers, in his discussion of 'The Making of Margery Kempe' ( Community, Gender, and Individual 
Identity: English Writing 1360-1430 [London and New York, 1988], ch. 2), discusses the church's 
construction of lawful marital sex as untainted by desire. 

3 The sexualisauon of transgression throughout the narrative was the specific subject of a 
paper given by Rosalynn Voaden to the conference on 'Medieval Sexualities' held at Leeds in 1994. 
Nancy Partner calls attention to the irony of the married woman's role in this respect: ’Sin presented 
itself in one essential form to the minds of sensitive women and yet precisely that behaviour was 
urged on them as a duty to family and society' (Reading the Book of Margery Kempe’, Exemplaria 
3 [1991], p. 49). Though Partner's discussion leads in different directions from mine, they share 
certain emphases, notably on narrative structure and the importance of desire and its negative to that 
structure. 

4 Karma Lochrie has analysed in much more detail 'the site of rupture’ from which the 
medieval woman writer speaks and the fissure her writing brings into language (Margery Kempe and 
Translations of the Flesh [Philadelphia, 1991]; the phrase is quoted from p. 6). Diane Purkiss's 
work on seventeenth-century women writers is also relevant here. Even two centuries and more 
after The Book of Margery Kempe was composed, the subject position constructed for women was 
still fissured, their position with regard to language, especially written language, still marginal: 
'Characteristically', Purkiss observes, 'woman was the object of discourse, the ground of 
representation, or the unstable site which offered the possibility of fixing meaning. However, 
women were also able to speak, to say "I". Consequently they occupied a marginal position with 
respect to language, neither speaking at its centre nor excluded from it altogether’ (Producing the 
voice, consuming the body: Women prophets of the seventeenth century', in Women, Writing, 
History 1640-1740 , ed. Isobel Grundy and Susan Wiseman [London, 1992], p. 142). 

5 The only extant manuscript was identified as The Book of Margery Kempe by Hope Emily 
Allen in 1934. It was first published (in a modernised version) by Colonel William Butler- 
Bowdon, the owner of the manuscript, in 1936. 
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6 For fuller accounts of this reception, see Clarissa W. Atkinson, Mystic and Pilgrim: The 
Book and the World of Margery Kempe (Ithaca and London, 1983), pp. 197, 210 and John C. 
Hirsh, The Revelations of Margery Kempe: Paramystical Practices in Late Medieval England 
(Leiden etc, 1989), p, 8. Allen cites Father Thurston’s very influential 'expert judgment on 
Margery's neuroticism’ in her Prefatory Note, p. ixv. 

7 Stephen Medcalf, ed.. The Later Middle Ages (London, 1981) pp. 114-15; B. A. Windeatt, 
trans.. The Book of Margery Kempe (Harmondsworth, 1985), pp. 300-01, n. 24. Other recent work 
has also attacked this de-historicizing critical approach; see e.g. David Aers, Community , pp. 74- 
75; Sarah Beckwith, 'Problems of Authority in Late Medieval English Mysticism: Language, 
Agency, and Authority in The Book of Margery Kempe ', Exemplaria 4 (1992), 173-79; Gail 
McMurray Gibson, The Theater of Devotion: East Anglian Drama and Society in the Late Middle 
Ages , Chicago and London, 1989, ch. 3; Julia Long, 'Mysticism and Hysteria: the Histories of 
Margery Kempe and Anna O’, in Feminist Readings in Middle English Literature , ed. Ruth Evans 
and Lesley Johnson (London, 1994), pp. 88-111; Sandra J. McEntire, The Journey into Selfhood: 
Margery Kempe and Feminine Spirituality', in Margery Kempe: a Book of Essays , ed. Sandra J. 
McEntire (New York and London, 1992), p. 51. Parmer (Reading the Book of Margery Kempe' 
60-66) argues for keeping the diagnosis of hysteria, but freeing it from the associations of vulgar 
usage and reconceptualising it within a broadly psychohistorical perspective. Kempe’s 'psychic 
structure', she argues, became the characteristic anti-chronological structure of the narrative' (p. 64). 

8 The biblical text which a great cleric asks Kempe to interpret (121; see further p. 128 below) 
is cited in Latin, but this need not mean that the cleric cited it verbally in Latin. It was quite 
common for written texts to record verbal interchange in a different language (as with legal 
proceedings, for example), and the scribe may here have cited the text in Latin simply because that 
was the orthodox language of scriptural citation. The functioning of Latin in The Book of Margery 
Kempe has been briefly, but suggestively, discussed by Sarah Beckwith (Problems of Authority', 
182-83, 190-91; Christ's Body: Identity, Culture and Society in Late Medieval Writings [London 
and New York, 1993], pp. 38-39), Karma Lochrie ( Margery Kempe and Translations of the Flesh , 
pp. 79-87) and David Lawton (Voice, Authority, and Blasphemy in The Book of Margery Kempe ', 
in McEntire, pp. 93-116, esp. pp. 98-100). 

9 Robert C. Ross, 'Oral Life, Written Text: The Genesis of The Book of Margery Kempe', 
Yearbook of English Studies 22 (1992), 226-37; John C. Hirsh, 'Author and Scribe in The Book of 
Margery Kempe ', Medium Aevum 44 (1975), 145-50. 

10 Hirsh, ’Author and Scribe', p. 148; Ross, 'Oral Life, Written Text', p. 228. 

11 Atkinson, Mystic and Pilgrim , p. 30. 

12 Atkinson, Mystic and Pilgrim , pp. 36, 216. 

17 The Trope of the Scribe and the Question of Literary Authority in the Works of Julian of 
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Norwich and Margery Kempe', Speculum 66 (1991), 820-38. Oddly enough, Johnson does not 
mention a second, more powerful claim to the miraculous: the second scribe finds his eyes failing 
when he begins work, but his sight is restored to full health when he comes back to his work after 
Kempe's advice not to give up. Cf. David Lawton's discussion of Kempe's disclaimers and the 
convention of confessors mediating the writings of women mystics ('Voice, Authority and 
Blasphemy', pp. 100-01). 

14 John A. Erskine, while not doubting the existence of the scribes, has also argued that 
Kempe's narrative voice differs from the first-person account of a mystic such as Richard Rolle by 
recounting events to which she was not always party and thereby operating in a fictional mode. 
'The vital question for the literary critic', Erskine claims, 'is not the literal truth, but the artistic 
status of the Book' (’Margery Kempe and Her Models: The Role of the Authorial Voice', Mystics 
Quarterly 15 [1989], 82). If this is indeed the vital question for a literary critic, it is not one that 
Kempe's fifteenth-century readers would have shared. The book aimed in its own time to persuade a 
contemporary audience of the truth of Kempe's visions, not to please them with literary artifice; and 
the annotations on the manuscript, noting for example approval for Kempe's tears and comparisons 
with the mystical experiences of Methley, Norton and Rolle, confirm that this was indeed how it 
was read in the fifteenth century. See Lochrie, Margery Kempe and Translations of the Flesh, 
chapter 6, for a detailed analysis of the reception of the book both in and after the fifteenth century. 

15 Lawton, 'Voice, Authority and Blasphemy', pp. 101, 111. 

16 Ross, 'Oral Life, Written Text, p. 236, n. 30. 

17 Christ's Body, p. 110. Beckwith's concern in looking at The Book of Margery Kempe is 
more with class than gender: she reads it in the context of the specific interaction between the 
ecclesiastical and rich burgess communities of Lynn in this period. 

History of Sexuality, vol. I, p. 105. 

19 For a collection of sources, see e.g. Robert P. Miller, ed., Chaucer: Sources and Backgrounds 
(New York, 1977). This church teaching was supported, as Thomas Laqueur and others have 
shown, by medical approaches to gender ( Making Sex: Body and Gender from the Greeks to Freud, 
Cambridge, Mass, and London, 1990). 

20 See e.g. 1 Cor. 11. 9, 14. 34; Eph. 5. 22-24; Coloss. 3. 18-19; 1 Tim. 2. 12-14. 

21 The writer who has done most to explore women's response to the gendered male authority of 
the medieval church is of course Caroline Walker Bynum. See her discussions of holy women in 
Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London, 1982); 'Women Mystics and Eucharistic Devotion in the Thirteenth Century', Women's 
Studies 11 (1984), 179-214; 'Women's Stories, Women's Symbols: A Critique of Victor Turner's 
Theory of Liminality', in Anthropology and the Study of Religion, ed. Robert L. Moore and Frank 
E. Reynolds (Chicago, 1984), pp. 105-25; Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance 
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of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley, 1987). I also discuss the question further in an article 
entitled 'Holy Women and their Confessors or Confessors and their Holy Women: Margery Kempe 
and the Influence of Continental Tradition', forthcoming in Prophets Abroad, ed. Rosalynn Voaden. 

22 Medieval English Nunneries c. 1275-1535 (Cambridge, 1922). 

23 Atkinson expresses surprise at Kempe's illiteracy (Mystic and Pilgrim , p. 79) and Johnson 
frankly suspects it of being fictional ('The Trope of the Scribe', p. 834); but neither offers any 
evidence for their belief that the ability to read and write was common in women from mercantile 
households. Sylvia Thrupp, in her study of The Merchant Class of Medieval London 1399-1500 
(Chicago, 1948), is the most optimistic, but the evidence she finds is minimal and limited to 
London. While it shows quite clearly that girls of this class might achieve some level of education, 
it does not show, as she claims, that the majority probably did (pp. 161, 171). Other studies of 
medieval literacy and education pay notoriously little attention to women. Nicholas Orme's 
discussion of literacy amongst the merchant class in his English Schools in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1973), pp. 45-50, does not deal with women (nor does the book generally); and Jo Ann 
Hoeppner Moran speculates on the possibilities that girls outside the aristocracy may have been 
educated in song schools or in schools attached to noble households without being able to find any 
evidence for either ( The Growth of English Schooling 1340-1548: Learning, Literacy, and 
Laicization in Pre-Reformation York Diocese [Princeton, 1985], pp. 70, 116). David Cressy, 
writing about the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, following the Tudor expansion of education, 
concludes that even at this late period 'women were almost universally unable to write their own 
names' ( Literacy and the Social Order: Reading and Writing in Tudor and Stuart England 
[Cambridge, 1980], p. 145). He rates their illiteracy within the relatively advanced diocese of 
Norwich at more than four-fifths (p. 128). Most recently, Julia Boffey notes the potentially 
conflicting ways of interpreting the evidence concerning female literacy in her discussion of 
'Women Authors and Women's Literacy in Fourteenth- and Fifteenth-Century England', in Women 
and Literature in Britain, 1150-1500, ed. Carol M. Meale (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 159-82. It may 
well be the case that non-aristocratic laywomen were more widely educated than the evidence 
suggests, but there would seem, in the current state of research into the subject, to be no good 
reason to think illiteracy in such women unusual. 

24 '"Hir not Lettyrd": Margery Kempe and Writing', in Writing and Culture, ed. Balz Engler 
(Tubingen, 1992), p. 54. 

25 Margery Kempe and Translations of the Flesh. The phrase is quoted from p. 61. Cf. Wendy 
Harding's suggestion that we read The Book of Margery Kempe for traces of ’the confrontation 
between the clerk's linear, historical orientation with its insistence on the precise recording of dates, 
and Margery's oral expression with its reliance on memory and sensuous or affective association' 
('Body into Text; The Book of Margery Kempe', in Feminist Approaches to the Body in Medieval 
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Literature , ed. Sarah Stanbury and Linda Lomperis [Philadelphia, 1993], p. 171). 

26 Laquita Higgs argues that Kempe's version of married chastity was unusual in England 
('Margery Kempe: "Whete-Breed or Barly-Breed?"', Mystics Quarterly 13 [1987], 57-64); but her 
argument should be considered alongside Susan Dickman's fuller exploration of the subject, which 
demonstrates that 'a growing number of pious women in the fourteenth century were wives and 
mothers', while still acknowledging Kempe’s mysticism as particular to English middle-class 
conditions ('Margery Kempe and the Continental Tradition of the Pious Woman', in The Medieval 
Mystical Tradition in England , ed. Marion Glasscoe [Cambridge, 1984], p. 156). 

27 Lochrie's quotation of St Jerome underlines the point: 'As long as a woman is for birth and 
children, she is different from man as body is from soul. But when she wishes to serve Christ more 
than the world, then she will cease to be a woman, and will be called man' ( Epistle on Ephesians, 
quoted in 'The Book of Margery Kempe : the Marginal Woman's Quest for Literary Authority', 
Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 16 [1986], p. 53). Nevertheless, as Dickman's study 
shows, this ideal had become somewhat modified by the later Middle Ages, and the Lollard 
movement in late fourteenth-century England increased the pressure on this intransigent definition 
of the female. 

28 Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of the Concepts of Pollution and Taboo 
(1966; London and New York, 1984). Much recent criticism on Kempe takes up the question of 
marginality, and Lochrie and Beckwith specifically acknowledge Douglas's influence on their work. 
Wendy Harding's essay, 'Body into Text', shares the focus of the present paper in identifying The 
Book of Margery Kempe as the site of a struggle for control between dominant and marginal 
elements in fifteenth-century culture. For a rejection of this position in favour of a view that sees 
'social liminality' as 'a necessary part of a literary fiction', see Lynn Staley Johnson, 'Margery 
Kempe: Social Critic', Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 22 [1992], p. 179). 

2 9 A. R. Myers, ed., English Historical Documents 1327-1485 (London, 1969), p. 850. 
Although, as I argue above, I do not think there is anything unusual about finding a woman of 
Kempe's class to be illiterate in the early fifteenth century, Lollardy was one of the forces operating 
during this period to spread literacy across previously uneducated social groups. 

20 The relevant extracts from the chronicles are cited and discussed by R. B. Dobson, The 
Peasants' Revolt of 1381 (London, 1970), pp. 373-78. On the link between heresy and rebellion 
see further Margaret Aston, 'Lollardy and Sedition 1381-1431’, Past and Present 17 (1960), 144, 
reprinted in Aston, Lollards and Reformers: Images and Literacy in Late Medieval Religion 
(London, 1984). 

21 Lauren Lepow cites examples ( Enacting the Sacrament: Counter-Lollardy in the Towneley 
Cycle [Rutherford etc., 1990], p. 66). 

22 V. H. Galbraith dates the writing of this part of the chronicle to c. 1390 (The Chronicle of 
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Henry Knighton', in Fritz Saxl, ed. D. J. Gordon [London, 1957], p. 141). Knighton died in 1396. 

33 Myers, English Historical Documents, p. 843. 

34 Beckwith, 'Problems of Authority', p. 185. 

33 Chronicon Henrici Knighton , ed. J. R. Lumby, 2 vols. Rolls Series, 92 (1889, 1895), vol. 
II, p. 152 (my translation). 

36 Meech and Allen, p. 259n. Allen argues that his attack was probably at least begun by 
1419, when a Lollard woman publicly preached heresy in London. 

37 See James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 4 vols (London, 1908), Vol. 
I, p. 195; cited by Lochrie, 'The Book of Margery Kempe: the Marginal Woman's Quest for 
Literary Authority', p. 46. Windeatt notes that Netter was prominent in prosecuting Lollards and 
was present at Archbishop Arundel's examination of Oldcastle (see below, p. 125-26). He was also, 
as Windeatt points out, following Allen (pp. 270n, 328n), regarded as a special patron of female 
recluses. Allen identifies him as the Provincial whose authority is sought to admonish the 
Carmelite who defends and supports Margery Kempe (Meech and Allen, p. 168). 

38 The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the Clergy , ed. Churchill Babington, 2 vols, Rolls 
Series, 19 (1860), vol. I, p. 123. 

39 See Claire Cross, "'Great Reasoners in Scripture": The Activities of Women Lollards 1380- 
1530', in Medieval Women, ed. Derek Baker, Studies in Church History , Subsidia, I (Oxford, 
1978), pp. 360-61. Cross demonstrates the continuing activity of women Lollards up to the 
Reformation. She suggests that women may have found an active role within Lollardy because of 
its orientation towards the family (p. 360). 

40 See Norman C. Tanner, ed., Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Norwich, 1428-31 , Camden 4th 
series, 20 (London, 1977). 

41 See K. B. McFarlane, John Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English Nonconformity (London, 
1952), pp. 150-51. 

42 Medcalf, The Later Middle Ages, p, 117; Atkinson, Mystic and Pilgrim, pp. 103-04. 

43 Ironically, the Archbishop of Canterbury at this time was Archbishop Arundel, the same 
notorious opponent of Lollardy who had presided at Sawtre's trial in 1401. The Bishop of Lincoln 
was Philip Repingdon, who had himself stood trial for heresy before Archbishop Arundel in 1382. 
Since abjuring his heresy he had risen to a position of prominence within the Church and become 
active in tracking down Lollards. 

44 See John A. F. Thomson, The Later Lollards 1414-1520 (Oxford, 1965), pp. 8, 220-23. 

45 Margery Kempe's travels may also have brought her into repeated contact with heresy. 
Bristol, the port from which she sailed and to which she returned after her pilgrimage to Santiago, 
was a known centre of Lollardy, as was Leicester, where she stood trial. Individual Lollards 
themselves sometimes covered considerable distances and thus spread their teaching over a wide area. 
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William White, for example, burnt at Norwich in 1428, had clearly disseminated his ideas beyond 
the diocese, and his teaching is recorded as far south as Colchester (Thomson, The Later Lollards, 
pp. 125-26). 

46 The Bishop of Lincoln at this time was Philip Repingdon, who had shown kindness to 
Kempe in 1413. Repingdon made several inquiries into heresy in 1417 (Thomson, The Later 
Lollards, p. 98). 

47 Oldcastle was hanged and burnt in the presence of the Duke of Bedford, the same duke who 
sends his men to arrest Kempe at Hessle as 'he grettest loller in al >is cuntre er a-bowte London 
evthyr' (129). See Meech and Allen, p. 316n. 

4 ^ Atkinson, Mystic and Pilgrim, p. 108. Cf. Netter's raging (above) against women 
demanding a public voice as against his support for women recluses. Beverley Boyd, in her essay 
comparing ’Wyclif, Joan of Arc, and Margery Kempe' ( Mystics Quarterly 12 [1986], 112-18), notes 
that the attack on both women is essentially an attack on their departure from their proper estate: 
'Having made themselves unique, they transgressed against the medieval, feudal, concept of order, 
thus leaving themselves open to charges that they rejected the authority of the church, a matter 
uppermost in the minds of those who sought to stamp out the Lollard heresy’ (p. 117). 

49 Norman Tanner describes Richard of Caister as 'one in a succession of radical vicars of St 
Stephen's', and notes John Bale’s identification of him as one who privately approved of Wyclifite 
teaching (The Church in Late Medieval Norwich 1370-1532 [Toronto, 1984], p. 232). 

50 As Beckwith points out, 'that she can be paradoxically called both Lollard and mystic is a 
testimony to the complicity of both such forms in the fracturing of authority of her age’ ( Christ's 
Body, p. 111). Beckwith notes earlier that (like Lollardy) mysticism is ’radically bound up with 
questions of authority and authorization 1 and has been located as 'the very origin of radical 
protestantism' (p. 12). 

51 Atkinson pays particular attention to Kempe’s visit to the Blood of Hayles in 1417 on her 
return from pilgrimage to St James of Compostela (Meech and Allen, p. 110). This shrine, as she 
points out, was especially popular during the early fifteenth century, and Sir John Oldcastle denied 
the significance of the Blood of Hayles at his trial. In her view, a visit to Hayles at this date can 
been seen as 'a statement of orthodoxy’ ( Mystic and Pilgrim, p. 56, n. 17). 

Allen notes Father Thurston's comment that such frequency was 'very unusual in the 
fifteenth century even for monks and nuns' (p. 263n.). See further Bynum, 'Women Mystics' and 
Holy Feast and Holy Fast. 

Meech and Allen, p. 315n. Lochrie (’The Book of Margery Kempe: the Marginal Woman’s 
Quest for Literary Authority', pp. 44-45) cites Brute's arguments more fully from Bishop Trefnant's 
register, but does not acknowledge Allen's work here and mistakenly names the Lollard as William 
Brute. 
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54 One of the aspects of biblical translation which scandalised the contemporary Church was the 
fact that it made the text of Scripture available to lay readers without the traditional glosses 
directing them to the orthodox meaning of the text. The Lollard John Purvey apparently added a 
translation of the glosses to the first (1384) version of the Wyclifite bible, a copy of which Queen 
Anne sent to Archbishop Arundel for his approval. No orthodox churchman, however, w-ould have 
been likely to approve an unlettered laywoman's possession of such a text, and Arundel’s 
constitutions of 1407 explicitly forbade possession of any Wyclifite or post-Wyclifite translation of 
the bible. It must be assumed that The Book of Margery Kempe, which is so concerned to fend off 
charges of heresy, makes reference to an orthodox Latin bible with the glosses. Chaucer s Wife of 
Bath (who, interestingly, chooses the same text as Margery Kempe to gloss, though with a very' 
different interpretation) may have shocked fifteenth-century readers more by daring to usurp the 
traditionally male clerical role of glossing the bible than by her promiscuity, as Susan Schibanoffs 
study of marginalia in the fifteenth-century Egerton MS demonstrates ('The New Reader and Female 
Textuality in Two Early Commentaries on Chaucer', Studies in the Age of Chaucer 10 [1988], 71- 
108). See further Janette Dillon, Geoffrey Chaucer (London and Basingstoke, 1993), pp. 40, 62-67. 

55 The gloss is not her own in any original sense. It is entirely orthodox and familiar, as 
Lochrie has pointed out ('The Book of Margery Kempe: the Marginal Woman’s Quest for Literary 
Authority', p. 49). It is her position, as an uneducated laywoman offering to teach the meaning of 
scripture to a cleric, which is unorthodox. As Beckwith notes in a more general context: 'Even 
where what she says is absolutely orthodox, the position from which she speaks renders it suspect' 
('Problems of Authority’, p. 193). Both Allen (in a note) and Lochne, presumably following 
Alien, raise the possibility that the clerk's request may in fact be designed as a test of Kempe's 
orthodoxy. 

56 Both Beckwith ( Christ's Body) and Lochrie ( Margery Kempe and Translations of the Flesh) 
situate The Book of Margery Kempe within conditions of cultural fracture, though they adopt 
different perspectives on these conditions. David Aers' seminal article Rew'riting the Middle Ages: 
Some Suggestions', Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 18 (1988), 221-40 set the agenda 
for later work through its plea for scholars to discard the outworn image of the middle ages as 'a 
harmonious world unified by one coherent system of Christian dogma that includes uncontested 
doctrines of gender, sexuality and social order' (p. 221). 

5 7 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York and 
London, 1990), p. 77. Aers describes this moment of refusal to confess as representative of the 
specific and distressing clash between Kempe's search for 'a potentially Lollard-like autonomy' and 
her acceptance of the authority of the institution such autonomy would reject ( Community , pp. 84- 
86 ). 

The whole question of 'discretio spirituum', or the discernment of spirits, was the subject of 
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much controversy in Kempe's lifetime, especially following the canonisation of St Catherine of 
Siena and St Bridget. Gerson's 1415 treatise, De Probatione Spirituum , was the best known 
discussion. Though hostile to holy women, it borrowed arguments from Alfonso de Jaen's late 
fourteenth-century Epistola Solitarii ad Reges, written in defense of Bridget's sanctity. An example 
of Gerson's hostility is cited below. 

59 Meech and Allen, The Book of Margery Kempe, p. xxxvi. Meech summarises and analyses 
the annotations in this hand on pp. xxxviii-xliv. 

60 Allen’s note (p. 329) on the importance of Meech’s discovery that Kempe’s confessor and 
parish priest. Master Robert Spryngolde, was still alive at the time of her dictation of Book I would 
seem to indicate that she considers him to be a possible scribe. See further my discussion of 
'Margery Kempe's Sharp Confessor/s', forthcoming in Leeds Studies in English 27. 

61 History of Sexuality , vol. I, pp. 61-62. 

62 'Hoc praecipue considerare necesse est, si sit mulier, qualiter cum suis confessoribus 
conversatur et instructoribus, si collocutionibus intendit continuis, sub obtentu nunc crebrae 
confessionis, nunc prolixae narrationis visionum suarum, nunc alterius cujuslibet confabulationis’ 
(De Probatione , 11, in Oeuvres Completes , ed. Mgr Glorieux [Paris, 1973], vol. IX, p. 184). 
Atkinson also cites this passage, p. 123. 
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Captain James Cook, the self-educated son of a Yorkshire farm labourer, kept the 
journal of his first great circumnavigational voyage (1768-1771) as part of his 
captainly duties. The success of this latest voyage determined the Admiralty to 
publish an official account of it and of the three previous British Pacific expeditions. 
The editorship was awarded to Dr John Hawkesworth, a prolific participant in the 
London world of arts and letters; the resulting three volumes appeared in 1773 and 
were known as Hawkesworth's Voyages. 

Although Hawkesworth obtained the contract through his friendship with 
Charles Burney and David Garrick, he was also well qualified for the task. A 
literary intimate and imitator of Samuel Johnson, Hawkesworth had long been a 
reviewer and editor for the Gentleman's Magazine. John Lawrence Abbott's 
biography of Hawkesworth catalogues the range of his writings: as well as editing 
his own periodical, the Adventurer (1752), Hawkesworth had edited Swift's works 
and letters (1755, 1766); and had written a biography of Swift (1755); an oriental 
tale, Almoran and Hamet (1761); Edgar and Emmeline , a comic drama (1761); and a 
translation of Fenelon's Telemachus (1768). 1 Hawkesworth's language, written 
and spoken, was notably precise: Abbott cites, among other testimonials, the Annual 
Review's posthumous description of how his 

fertile mind teemed with ideas, which he delivered in so clear, 
and yet concise a manner, that no one could be at a loss perfectly 
to comprehend his meaning, or ever tired by hearing him speak; 

and Fanny Burney's observation that she had 'never heard a man speak in a style 
which so much resembles writing'. Moreover, as a reviewer, Hawkesworth (like 
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many of his peers) 'was particularly fussy about grammatical violations'. 2 

Hawkesworth's corrections to Cook's grammar have already attracted 
scholarly attention: they have been discussed by Carey McIntosh in Common and 
Courtly Language: the Stylistics of Social Class in Eighteenth-Century English 
Literature (1986); and by myself. 3 Both McIntosh and I have compared 
Hawkesworth's text with J. C. Beaglehole's modem edition of Cook's journal, 
which uses as its base text the only holograph manuscript. Beaglehole notes that 
Hawkesworth may have worked from the transcript of the journal submitted to the 
Admiralty, and thus in all instances I have compared the corresponding passages in 
Cook and Hawkesworth with this 'Admiralty' transcript, apparently in the hand of 
Cook's clerk Richard Orton. 4 I have also compared the texts of both Cook and 
Hawkesworth with that of the young gentleman naturalist Joseph Banks, one of the 
Royal Society's representatives on the voyage: his journal was a source not only for 
several sections of Cook's journal, but also for Hawkesworth's 1773 published 
account. 5 It is unfortunate, though typical of the period, that Hawkesworth's 
working papers do not survive. The Admiralty might have sent Hawkesworth an 
interleaved copy of Cook's journal in which corrections and additions could be 
made: a letter to John Douglas, the editor of Cook's second and third voyage 
journals, describes such a resource. 6 

Unsurprisingly, the overwhelming majority of Hawkesworth's systematic 
linguistic corrections accord with educated usage and/or with prescriptive rules 
articulated by such influential grammarians as Robert Lowth. A small number 
demonstrate more idiosyncratic preferences for one variant over another equally 
acceptable one: for instance, Hawkesworth preferred the now-obsolete except to 
unless as a negative conditional conjunction; and never retained conditional clauses 
formed by subject-verb inversion, a construction common in the language of such 
other educated writers as Jane Austen and indeed through the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 7 

Here, however, I describe and interpret Hawkesworth's very rare retention of 
variants he usually avoids, particularly those which had been proscribed by his 
contemporaries. While some grammatical lapses might be blamed on 
Hawkesworth's hasty editing or on the printer, others can be attributed to 
Hawkesworth's temporary appropriation of the nautical register, distinguished by 
otherwise non-standard verb forms ( sweeped , hove) and concord errors ( thirty-two 
fathom). Moreover, at least twice the variant forms can be traced to the journal of 
Joseph Banks, which Hawkesworth used along with Cook's when writing the 
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history of the Endeavour's, voyage. Such 'power of prestige' to influence linguistic 
behaviour in the intensely language-conscious eighteenth century has been described 
by Tieken-Boon van Ostade. 8 

It must be noted that comparing the language of Cook's journal with 
Hawkesworth's, or with that of the wealthy Banks, who had attended Eton and 
Oxford, cannot provide a completely clear distinction between forms characteristic of 
’uneducated’ and 'educated 1 usage respectively. The extent of Cook's self- 
education is unknown. Even Banks's written language was far from elegant: his 
academic performance at Eton had been undistinguished, and his intellectual energies 
there and at Oxford had been directed towards natural history. 9 In 1807, declining 
an invitation to join a Belles Lettres Society, Banks claimed - exaggerating no 
doubt, and no doubt casting sly aspersions on belles lettres generally - that he was 
'scarce able to write my own Language with Correctness, and never presumed to 
attempt Elegant Composition, Either in Verse or in Prose in that or in any other 
tongue'. 10 Moreover, even Hawkesworth had relatively humble origins and was 
always socially insecure. 11 Neither can Cook’s journal and Hawkesworth's edition 
of it be contrasted neatly as ’informal' and 'spoken' versus 'formal' and ’written’: 
although Cook did not know that he was writing a book, his journal was a public 
document written for the Admiralty, and contains passages in which he is obviously 
trying to write in a formal register. Whenever possible, I have put the variants in 
question into contemporary context, descriptive and prescriptive. The descriptive 
context includes references to 'literary' writers and of course to such reference 
works as The Oxford English Dictionary and Visser's Historical Syntax of the 
English Language. 12 References to The Dictionary of English Normative Grammar 
1700-1800 [DENG], a comprehensive survey of linguistic expressions criticized in 
the earliest extant editions of eighteenth-century grammars, provide the primary 
prescriptive context. 13 


1 Verb morphology: the past tense and past participles of irregular 
verbs 

Cook's irregular verb paradigms contained many variant forms. The 
following discussion uses PresE paradigms, and follows Quirk et al's classification 
according to the presence or absence of alveolar suffixation; variation of the base 
vowel; and identity of the forms of the past tense and the past participle. 14 
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In the eighteenth century, variant forms of the principal parts of a number of 
irregular verbs were more acceptable in practice than in precept. However, Cook's 
'regular' forms like knowed and choosed, rarely mentioned in the grammar books, 
had clearly been marginalized from educated usage. But, like many other writers, 
Cook sometimes used the same irregular form as both past tense and past participle, 
e.g. run/run, drove/drove, despite the concerted objections of many contemporary 
prescriptivists. 15 Indeed, Hawkesworth himself has been identified as the author of 
a short article in the Gentleman's Magazine which described the confusion of past 
tense and past participle forms as 'blunders in' and 'transgressions . . . against 
grammar'. 16 Hawkesworth's extensive revision to Cook's text has sometimes 
obscured his attitude to some of Cook's low-frequency verbs, but those 
unambiguous substutitions made to Cook’s language by Orton and Hawkesworth 
almost always accord with contemporary prescription (and indeed with PresE 
usage). 17 Below I discuss a few exceptions to this pattern. 

In PresE the base vowel in the infinitive form of verbs like keep, lose, and 
sweep contrasts with the base vowel in the past tense and (identical) past participle. 
The Endeavour journal contains several past tense forms with the vowel of the 
infinitive, though the forms with a contrasting vowel are more common: kept (75), 
keept (1); lost (16), los'd (1); sweep'd (1). The past participle forms are all 
standard: kept (7) and lost (9). Keept and los'd, not documented in eighteenth 
century use by the OED and discussed by few eighteenth-century prescriptivists, 
have no parallel in Hawkesworth's text. 

Hawkesworth does retain the single example of past tense sweeped, though 
using it in the same passage as swept. Regular sweeped is documented as a past 
participle by the OED, not with the nautical sense 'to draw something . .. over the 
bottom of a body of water in search of something submerged'. Only one 
grammarian, Wiseman (1764), condemned sweeped . 18 

25 Aug 1770 (401-3) After dinner I sent the Boats again 
to sweep for it first with a small line which succeeded, and now 
we know'd where it lay we found it no very hard matter to sweep 
it with a hawser; this done we hove the Ship up to it by the same 
hawser. . .By this time it was dark and obliged us to leave of 
untill day light in the Morning when we Sweep'd it again and 
hove it up to the bows, 

Hawkesworth III 649-50 I sent the boats again after 
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dinner, with a small line, to discover where it lay; this being 
happily effected, we swept for it with a hawser, and by the same 
hawser hove the ship up to it. . .As soon as it was light, we 
sweeped it again, and heaved it to the bows: 

Cook often uses now-obsolete forms of the past participle identical in form to 
the past tense. Some, like the past participles beat (4), bore (1), drove (9) and wrote 
(2), he uses consistently; others appear alongside the now standard forms in -en, 
e.g. eat (13) and eaten (2); fell (3) and. fallen (4). Hawkesworth's changes are with 
few exceptions in the direction of PresE: a very few representative examples include 
beat (p.102) to beaten (II 151) or, making a semantic substitution, to rubbed 
(p.356/111 567); fell (p.223) to fallen (II 375); the single occurrence of stole (p.75) 
to stolen (II 82). However, though he once changes Cook's past participle broke 
(p.184) to broken (II 318), Hawkesworth does use broke independently as a 
participle on at least one occasion; past participle broke remains in the second edition 
also. The OED notes that 'broke was exceedingly common in prose and speech 
during the 17th-18th century'. 19 

14 Jan 1769 (43) it looked as if it was breaking 
Voilendy on a lidge of rocks 

Hawkesworth II 41 the waves had exactly the same 
appearance as they would have had if they had broke over a ledge 
of rocks; 

In Cook's text, several old OE class three verbs have past tense variants with 
the vowel of the past participle: begun (10), began (43); run (44), ran (2); sprung 
(40); stunk (1). Past tense sprung and stunk attracted litde prescriptive attention: for 
instance, Fisher (1779) was one of only two to condemn sprung, 20 which 
Hawkesworth indeed retains (16x; e.g. p. 150/11 269; p.267/III 427; p.379/III 606). 
The continued resilience of these forms is attested in the OED. 21 Begun and run, in 
contrast, were conceitedly condemned by Lowth (1762) and many later writers. 
Indeed, though Cook's clerk Richard Orton occasionally retains preterite begun in 
the Admiralty transcript, he once substitutes began (p. 141/MS A 17 Jul 1769), the 
only form to appear in the Hawkesworth edition. However, though Hawkesworth 
usually changes preterite run to ran, four examples of run survive in the printed 
edition: it is possible that the printer mistook the closed <a> for open <u>. Later, 
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for Jane Austen, run seems to have had negative connotations: Phillipps observes 
the form in the 'vulgar' Anne Steele's dialogue. 22 

17 Jun 1770 (348) we weigh'd and run in to the Harbour 
in doing of which we run the Ship a shore twice, 

Hawkesworth III 556 we ventured to weigh, and push in 
for the harbour; but in doing this we twice run the ship aground: 

See also p. 193/H II 332), p. 403/III 650, and p.459/III 783. 

These remain in the second edition of Hawkesworth. 23 

In addition to sweeped above, the Endeavour journal contains other verbs or 
verb forms in specifically nautical use: these include heave , with past hove (26) and 
past participle hove (1); stove (1), past tense of stave 'to break'; wear 'to put a ship 
about’, past participle wore (1). Stove does not appear in Hawkesworth's text. He 
retains the single occurrence of past participle wore (p. 254/III 415), the usual form 
in the period. 24 His treatment of past tense hove , a form described by Johnson 
(1755) as archaic, is inconsistent: though he retains it four times, he once - perhaps 
to make it rhyme with sweeped - changes it to past tense heaved, the variants 
appearing within a few lines of each other, an even more extensive revision changes 
past tense hove (p.7) to past participle heaved (II 3). The single occurrence of the 
past participle hove (p.403) has no direct parallel in Hawkesworth. 

25 Aug 1770 (403) this done we hove the Ship up to it by 
the same hawser. . .By this time it was dark and obliged us to 
leave of untill day light in the Morning when we Sweep’d it again 
and hove it up to the bows, 

Hawkesworth III 649-50 this being happily effected, we 
swept for it with a hawser, and by the same hawser hove the ship 
up to it. . .As soon as it was light, we sweeped it again, and 
heaved it to the bows: See also p.348/III 555; p.245/III 402 
(2x). 
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2 Auxiliaries with the perfective 

In the Endeavour journal, both be and have appear as auxiliaries with the 
perfect tenses of mutative intransitive verbs. The paradigm was indeed in flux: 
Ryden and Brorstrom's monograph documents 'the development of the paradigm 
from a clearly tie-dominated paradigm around 1700 to an almost entirely have- 
dominated paradigm around 1900'. 25 Although Cook's usage seems particularly 
progressive in the light of their study, it is important to realize that his journal 
contains a perhaps disproportionately high proportion of the verbs and syntactic 
constructions favourable to have. 26 

By Cook's time, the be/have paradigm had received a little attention from 
grammarians, the conservative be attracting somewhat more negative attention than 
the newer have by the 1770s, and much more by the 1790s; Cook's usage therefore 
seems nearer the progressive and ’correct' end of the continuum. 27 
Hawkesworth's changes to Cook's text are generally in this direction also. When 
their texts correspond, Hawkesworth does substitute have for be more often than he 
substitutes be for have, but there are other factors to consider. At least once (p. 
57/n 67) the change accompanies a recasting of the narrative from present to past; 
on several other occasions (e.g. Cook p. 318, p. 363), the substitution can be seen 
as a stylistic choice that emphasizes action rather than state. Indeed, (possibly) with 
gone and (certainly) with past Cook's be is a copular rather than a perfective 
auxiliary: 


5 Nov 1769 (194) after the natives were gone I went with 
the Pinnace and longboat into the river to haul the Seine 
Hawkesworth II 333 after the natives had left us, I went 
with the pinnace and long-boat into the river with a design to haul 
the seine, 

22 Jul 1770 (363) and this harpoon must have been a 
good while in as the wound was quite heald up. 

Cf. Banks II 98 but the wound it had made in going in was 
intirely grown up; 

Hawkesworth III 584 it appeared to have been struck a 
considerable time, for the wound had perfectly healed up over the 
weapon. 


F 
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17 May 1770 (318) Stood on NNE untill 8 oClock when 
being past the breakers and having deepen’d our water to 52 
fathom we brought too untill 12 oClock 

Hawkesworth III 514 We stood on N.N.E. till eight 
o'clock, when having passed the breakers, and deepened our 
water to fifty-two fathom, we brought to till midnight. 

On a number of occasions, Hawkesworth retains be in the past perfect. 28 

28 Dec 1769 (227) At Noon the gale was a little abated but 
had still heavy squalls attended with rain. 

Hawkesworth II 377 At noon the gale was somewhat 
abated , but we still had heavy squalls. 

On two occasions only does Hawkesworth appear to substitute be for have, but in 
both cases he has in fact transcribed Banks' journal. 

28 May 1769 (95) Tootaha. . .who had moved from 
Apparra to the SW part of the Isl d . 

Hawkesworth II 132 He was now removed from 
Tettahah, where Mr. Hicks had seen him, to a place called 
ATAHOUROU, about six miles farther, 

Cf. Banks 1281 This mom the pinnace set out for the Eastward 
with the Cap m D r Solander and myself. Dootahah was removd 
from Tettahah where M r Hicks saw him on the 24 th to Atahouro, 
about 6 miles farther, 

Hawkesworth’s use of Banks' journal explains his inconsistent treatment of the 
perfect infinitive in otherwise similar contexts: 

14 Mar 1770 (265) In land behind this opening were 
mountains the summits of which were cover'd with snow that 
seem'd to have fallen lately and this is not to be wonder'd at for 
we have found it very cold for these 2 days past. 

Banks I 473 behind these were another ridge of hills coverd 
in many places with snow, which. . .we conjecturd to be newly 
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falln. 

Hawkesworth III 425 and on the land behind it are 
mountains, the summits of which were covered with snow, that 
appeared to have been recently fallen ; 

18 Mar 1770 (267) snow, part of which we suppos'd to 
have fallen in the pm and fore part of the night at the time that we 
had rain, 

Hawkesworth III 427 snow, part of which we supposed 
to have fallen during the night, when we had rain. 


3 Concord in the noun phrase 

As in PresE, variation between uninflected and inflected plural forms occurs in 
such categories as animal names and quantitative nouns: the uninflected form is often 
used in a collective sense, especially after explicitly plural determiners. Often, the 
variants appear in quite similar contexts. Cook's usage seems typical of informal 
language of the period, and despite what might be regarded as a violation of 
concord, Hawkesworth occasionally retains the idiom. 

Some animal names, as in PresE, function as both collective and count nouns 
in Hawkesworth's text as well as in Cook's manuscript journal. Although 
Hawkesworth does not use any one noun often enough to generate 'rules', for 
instance correlating such determiners as numerals or a few with count nouns, or 
charting his increasing acceptance of collective nouns as he proceeds through the 
journal, the variation in both texts seems typical of the period. A few grammarians 
had demonstrated an awareness of the idiom: Elphinston (1765), for instance, found 
plural carps and tenches 'inelegant', though finding 'several fish, fowl, salmon, 
teal' 'colloquial'; later, Bicknell (1790) described the collective use of such nouns as 
carp (How many carp . . . have you?) as 'ungrammatical' and used by 'tradesmen', 
but nevertheless authorized by 'custom ... as well as many other departures from 
strict grammar, especially in conversation'. 29 

5 Nov 1769 (194) We hauled the Sene in several places 
in the River but caught only a few Mullet, 

Hawkesworth II 333 With the seine we had very little 
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success, catching only a few mullets, 

5 Dec 1769 (219) but by far the greatest part we 
purchass'd of the Natives and these of Various sorts, such as 
Shirks, sting-rays. Breams, Mullet, Mackarel and several other 
sorts; 

Hawkesworth II 370 The fish we procured here were 
sharks, sting-rays, sea-bream, mullet, makrel, and some others 

11 Jan 1770 (232) and being in 42 fathom water the 
people caught about 10 or a Doz n Bream, 

Hawkesworth II 383 being in forty-two fathom water, 
the people caught a few sea-bream. 

This idiom was not present in every nautical idiolect. In the following example, 
Cook's shipboard clerk Richard Orton prefers an 5-plural with a quantifier: 

30 May 1770 (332) we saw two turtle [MS A Turtles ] but 
caught none 

Hawkesworth III 532 we saw two turtles, but we were 
not able to take either of them: 

8 Oct 1770 (431) two Malays who sold us 3 Turtle 
Hawkesworth III 710 two Malays on board, who 
brought three turtles. See also p.359/III 575. 

Hawkesworth retained turtle as a collective noun as long as it was not preceded by a 
quantifier or was not otherwise ambiguous: 

19 July 1770 (361) those that came on board were very 
desirous of having some of our turtle 

Hawkesworth III 581 we soon perceived that they had 
determined to get one of our turtle. See also p.358/III 579; 
P-366/III 590; p.384/III 611-2 (2x); p.395/III 630; p.396/m 636; 
p.458/III 782. 

Explaining the inflection in the next example is complicated by the manuscript 
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tradition, but the potential ambiguity of uninflected turtle in Hawkesworth’s sentence 
should be noted: 

18 July 1770 (361) at this time we had 12 Turtle [changed 
from Tortoises ; cf. MS M Tortoise or Turtle ] upon our decks 
Hawkesworth III 580 we were told that the turtles , of 
which we had then no less than twelve upon the deck, 

Hawkesworth was more likely to inflect Cook's uninflected quantitative 
nouns, still common in informal and nautical use but less acceptable in formal 
written English. DENG records several objections to such uninflected plurals as 
'ten thousand fathom' and 'six foot' from the mid 1760s, but mostly from the 1780s 
and 1790s. 30 

With the exception of some nautical idioms discussed below, Cook's 
uninflected plurals were nearly always corrected, as this brief survey of some 
representative nouns will show. The single occurrence of month with a numeral is 
corrected to Cook's usual months (24) by Orton: 

13 Jul 1769 (117) Between a 11 and 12 oClock we got 
under sail and took our final leave of this people after a stay of 
just Three Month [MS A Months ], 

Hawkesworth II 182 Thus we took leave of Otaheite, and its 
inhabitants, after a stay of just three months', 

Hawkesworth corrects uninflected story (1) and pound (8), retaining only the phrase 
twelve pound shot (p. 107/11 157): 

7 Dec 1768 (33) The Houses are mostly of Stone 
generally one and two Story high, 

Hawkesworth II 27 the houses, in general, are of stone, 
and two stories high; 

14 Jul 1770 (359) M r Gore being out in the Country shott 
one of the Animals before spoke of, it was a small one of the sort 
weighing only 28 pound clear of the entrails. 

Hawkesworth III 577-7 Mr. Gore, who went out this day 
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with his gun, had the good fortune to kill one of the animals 
which had been so much the subject of our speculation. . .this 
individual was a young one, much under its full growth, 
weighing only thirty-eight pounds. See also p.354/III 565; 
p.368/III 592. 

On a few occasions, uninflected forms appear in the Hawkesworth text. 
Interestingly, although Cook never uses foot with plural meaning, the unchanged 
plural appears once in the Hawkesworth edition; the error is corrected in the second 
edition. 


7 Dec 1768 (34) their being no other Method to come at 
a Ships bottom as the Tides doth not rise above 6 or 7 feet at the 
New and full Moon, 

Hawkesworth II 38 for, as the tide never rises above six or 
seven foot [H 2 II 38 feet], there is no other way of coming at a 
ship's bottom. 


Certain nautical idioms survive in Hawkesworth's text: uninflected fathom is 
frequently retained in a variety of syntactic contexts, while collective sail survives 
only in two partitive constructions. 31 


7 Nov 1768 (19) At 6 Sounded and had 32 fathom [MS 
Afa m ] water 

Hawkesworth II 16 we found ground at the depth of 32 
fathoms 


14 Jan 1769 (43) but found .. . the depth of water from 
30 to 12 fathom 

Hawkesworth II 41 finding the ground . . . shallowing 
from thirty to twelve fathoms 


But 


15 Jan 1769 (43) At 2 pm the Master return’d with an 
account that there was Anchorage in 4 fathom water and a good 
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bottom 

Hawkesworth II 41 he reported, that there was anchorage 
in four fathom, and a good bottom 

13 Jan 1770 (233) we were about 4 Leagues from the 
Shore in that direction, in this situation had 40 fathoms [MS A 
fa m ] water. 

Hawkesworth II 384 at about four leagues from the shore, 
we had forty fathom of water. See also, at random, p.30/II 36; 
p.44/II 43; p.l44/n 256, etc.) 

5 May 1771 (468) At 1 PM weigh'd and Stood out of the 
Road in Company with the Portland and 12 Sail of Indiamen. 
Hawkesworth III 798 At one o'clock in the afternoon, of 
the 4th of May, we weighed and stood out of the Road, in 
company with the Portland man of war, and twelve sail of 
Indiamen. See also p.432/III 710. 

Unfortunately, none of the eleven instances of sail with a quantitative determiner 
alone has a parallel in the Hawkesworth edition. For example: 

22 Jun 1771 (475) At Noon had 13 Sail in Sight Notin 
Hawkesworth. 


4 Pronouns: ’other’ with plural meaning 

Both other (5x) and others (116x) occur with plural meaning in Cook's text. 
Plural other is attested in other eighteenth-century texts, and may have been 
unexceptionable in partitive constructions into the nineteenth century. Only a few 
grammarians considered (and condemned) plural other : Elphinston (1765), Stubbs 
(1777), and two writers in the 1790s. 32 Cook, perhaps significantly, once changes 
other to others when revising the text: 

13 Jul 1769 (139) the River Plate where she disposed of 
all her European goods and purchas'd other to trade with the 
Islands in the South Seas. Not in Banks, MS A, or 
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Hawkesworth. 

Postscript (478) the River de la Plata, where they 
disposed of all their European goods, brought for that purpose, 
and purchased others to trade with the Islanders in the South sea, 
not in Hawkesworth. 

Orton corrects the three examples of non-partitive some . . . other, but retains - as 
does Hawkesworth - the single partitive construction: 

28 Oct 1768 (17) to the westward of it by some charts 
and to the Eastward by other [MS A others], 

Hawkesworth II 15 to the westward of it by some charts, 
and to the eastward by others, 

17 Jul 1769 (141) soon after I went a Shore, accompined 
by M r Banks, D r Solander and D r Munkhouse, Tupia, the King 
of the Island and some other of the Natives who had been on 
board since the morning. 

Hawkesworth II 251 I went immediately ashore, 
accompanied by Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, Mr. Monkhouse, 

Tupia, King Cookee, and some other of the natives who had 
been on board ever since the morning. 


5 Suffixless adverbs 

By the 1770s, adverbs identical in form to adjectives had long been 
condemned by contemporary grammarians. 33 However, these suffixless adverbs 
(or 'forms in -0') seem to have remained more acceptable in some contexts than in 
others. Though Hawkesworth's usage almost always accords with prescriptive 
opinion, he retains a few of Cook's constructions: the adverb leisurely, and close 
and new attributively modifying past participles. He is clearly self-conscious about 
words like perpendicular and strong used as quasi-predicatives: to these words he 
generally, though not always, adds -ly. 

The Endeavour journal contains such quasi-predicative constructions with 
forms in -0 as the sun shines bright or the tide runs strong. They are particularly 
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frequent with verbs of motion with subject complements, including blow, come , get 
out, make, ride, rise, run, and set. In such constructions, a particular word ( bright, 
strong) may be analyzed either as a kind of predicate adjective or an adverbial 
modifier of the verb. The form in -0, when perceived as an adverbial, has held its 
own in many common expressions; in other cases it alternates with the form in -/y. 34 
Cook's own usage varies: for instance, rise occurs with perpendicular (3), 
perpendicularly (1), and upon a perpendicular (6). 

Hawkesworth's emendations to Cook's journal are similarly variable. For 
instance, although he changes blow but faint (p. 137) to blow but faintly (II 247), 
and sometimes substitutes strongly (p.246/II 405; p.370/HI 593; p.400/III 647) or 
with considerable strength (p.30/11 36-7) for strong when it occurs with blow, 
come, and set; he does occasionally retains the form in -0 (p.53/11 66; p. 137/11 247; 
p. 148/11 262; p.427/III 705), a construction also found in the dialogue of some of 
Jane Austen's more literate characters. 35 Similar variation occurs with 
perpendicular. 

18 Sep 1768 (8) The Tide flowes full and change North 
and South and rises perpendicular 7 feet at spring Tides and 4 
feet at Neep-tides. 

Hawkesworth II 10-11 The tides at this place flow at the 
full and change of the moon, north and south; the spring tides 
rise seven feet perpendicular, and the neap tides four. 

14 Mar 1770 (265) The Land on each side of the entrance 
of this harbour riseth almost perpendicular from the Sea to a very 
considerable height 

Hawkesworth III 425 On each side the entrance of the 
opening, the land rises almost perpendicularly from the sea to a 
stupendous height. See also p.265/III 425; p.326/in 607. 

The premodification of verbs, especially past participles, by such forms as 
close and new is well documented through the nineteenth century. 36 Hawkesworth 
retains a few examples, eg. new with past tense berthed (p.362/III 584) and close 
with past participle covered (p. 103/11 152), though he changes covered close 
(p. 122) to closely covered (II 198): 
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Banks I 293 The stones were now laid and the dog well 

coverd with leaves laid upon them. 

20 Jun 1769 (103) These were likwise cover'd with 
leaves and over them hot stones, and then the whole was close 
cover'd with mould: 

Hawkesworth II 152 some of the stones .. . being placed at 
the bottom, were covered with green leaves: the dog, with the 
entrails, was then placed upon the leaves, and other leaves being 
laid upon them, the whole was covered with the rest of the hot 
stones, and the mouth of the whole close stopped with mould: 

13 Jul 1769 (122) after the rinde is scraped off it is laid in 
heaps and cover'd close with leaves Cf. Banks 1.344. 

Hawkesworth II 198 the fruit ... is closely covered with 
leaves; 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, adverbs in -0 were particularly 
common before adjectives, as individual entries in the OED will attest. Especially 
after the publication of Lowth's grammar, such forms were also stigmatized. The 
editors have labelled post-1750 tolerable as nonstandard, as were undoubtedly other 
forms by that time. Hawkesworth almost always avoids them. 37 

7 Dec 1768 (30) but as all the Coast is exceeding high 
terminating at top in peek'd Hills, 

Hawkesworth II 36 as all the coast is very high, and rises 
in many peaks, 

24 Nov 1769 (209) The land on the East side of the broad 
part of this River is tollerable high and hilly, 

Hawkesworth II 356 On the east side of the broad part 
of this river the land is tolerably high and hilly; 

Some of the variation between forms in -0 and -ly in the Endeavour journal can 
be attributed to Cook's use of Banks' journal, from which he copied the otherwise 
unattested prodigiously and scarcely. Also, Cook's forms in -0 are more likely to be 
found before attributive adjectives: e.g. 'extreem hot weather', but 'The Inhabitants . 
. . are extremely civile and polite'. Interestingly, the only adverbial forms in -0 
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found in the narrative of Jane Austen's novels involve attributive constructions, and 
it is only in one attributive adjective construction that the Hawkesworth edition 
retains the intensifier exceeding : 

25 Jan 1769 (51) this Bay . . . affords plenty of 
exceeding good wood and water. 

Hawkesworth II 64 it affords plenty of exceeding good 
wood and water. 

Though Lowth (1762) and many others after him had specifically condemned 
exceeding, it is one of the few such adverbs found in the 1773 edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary (1773), 'not analogical, but. . . long admitted and established', and is 
indeed well attested. Later, in Austen's dialogue, exceeding is confined to the 
language of her elderly or vulgar characters. 38 

That Hawkesworth might have overlooked exceeding suggests that the variant 
was less marked for him than it might be, and was indeed present in his own 
idiolect. However, if Hawkesworth's working papers consisted of interleaved 
Cook, it is possible that it was the printer who copied exceeding directly from 
Cook's own text, though Hawkesworth's sentence is contracted and its subject, it, 
differs from Cook's This Bay. 

Adjectives in -ly have a few corresponding adverbs in the Endeavour journal: 
friendly (3x) and leisurely (lx). Grammarians had considered this class of words 
since the sixteenth century; Greenwood (1711) deliberately excludes them from his 
discussion; and DENG records not only Lowth (1762) and others after him but also 
the author of The English Scholar Compleat (1706) requiring an adverbial form 
distinct in some way from the adjective. 39 Hawkesworth indeed changes adverbial 
fair and friendly (p.216) to in a very fair and friendly manner (II 366), and retains 
none of Cook's other zero-forms. Nevertheless, despite his habitual avoidance of 
zero-forms, Hawkesworth retains adverbial leisurely from Banks' journal: 

11 Oct 1769 (172) for we saw them carried aCross the 
river in a Catamaran and walk leasurely off with the other 
natives. 

Banks I 406 the 3 boys. . .nimbly ran and joind the party 
who walkd leisurely away 

Hawkesworth II 295 our three prisoners . . . ran nimbly 
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back and joined their companions, who walked leisurely away 
Zero-forms also appear in the writings of Boswell and Austen. 40 


6 Prepositions: redundancy and variation 

One aspect of prepositional usage attended to was redundancy: a few writers 
explicitly preferred near to near to, for instance. 41 Redundant prepositions with 
hence, thence, and whence attracted much more prescriptive attention: Johnson 
(1755) describes from thence as 'a vicious expression, which crept into use even 
among good authors, as the original force of the word hence was gradually 
forgotten. Hence signifies from this.' DENG records many grammarians, 
beginning with Greenwood (1711) who find from redundant. Priestley (1768) finds 
phrases with from 'very common', though improper. 42 

Like many eighteenth-century writers, Cook always uses the preposition from 
with hence {lx), thence (9x) and whence (1 lx). Interestingly, Hawkesworth's 
usage is sometimes 'incorrect', though some of his emendations demonstrate 
linguistic self-consciousness. While he sometimes substitutes a noun phrase for 
hence or thence (p.33/11 27; p.187/11 323; p.426/III 704), he retains the preposition 
more often than he removes it: 

23 Aug 1770 (401) here the Flood also sets to the NW, to 
the extremity of New- Wales, from thence West and SW into the 
India Sea. 

Hawkesworth III 648-9 here also the flood sets to the 
north west, and continues in the same direction to the extremity 
of New Wales, from whence its direction is west and south west 
into the Indian sea. See also p. 196/11 339; p.226/11 377; 
p.430/III 709 

14 Nov 1768 (22) Soon after we anchor'd a boat came on 
board bringing several of the Viceroys officers who asked may 
[sic] questions in respect to the Ship, from whence She came, 
Hawkesworth II 19 in less than a quarter of an hour, 
another boat came on board with several of the Viceroy's 
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officers, who asked. Whence we came, See also p.361/III 580. 

Despite a long history of prescriptive comments, variation between (and 
among) prepositions remains characteristic of PresE. Prescriptive opinions often 
conflicted. Unsurprisingly, Hawkesworth's treatment of some expressions in 
Cook's text accords with the prescriptions of some writers and violates those of 
others. 

Samuel Johnson distinguished between compare . . . to ('when the 
comparison intends only similitude or illustration by likeness’) and compare . . . 
with ('when two persons or things are compared, to discover their relative 
proportion of any quality'), and was echoed by Wood (1777) and Knowles (1796). 
With was also Baker's (1770) preferred form: he and six other writers preferred in 
comparison with to in comparison of; only Elphinston (1765) preferred oft o with. 
The OED documents all these variants through the nineteenth century. 45 

Cooks prepositional usage with compare and comparison varied. 'NNlvete 
Johnson required with (lx), Cooks verb compare more oiten occurs with to (lx). 
Cook uses in comparison to (lx) and in comparison of ( lx), the latter copied from 
Banks. The 'incorrect' to never appears in Hawkesworth. Cook's in comparison to 
becomes in comparison with. With the verb, Hawkesworth keeps Cook's single 
instance of with (p.299/HI 483), and never retains to, recasting the expression with 
comparatively (p.374/HI 599) and with in comparison of (p.247/II 405). Though 
avoided by some prescriptivists, in comparison of appeared in Johnson's Dictionary 
(1773) and, later, in Jane Austen's novels. 44 

23 Aug 1770 (393) for the Hills and Mountains put 
together take up but a small part of the Surface in comparison to 
what the Planes and Vallies do which intersect or divide these 
Hills and Mountains: 

Hawkesworth III 622 and the hills and mountains, taken 
together, make but a small part of the surface, in comparison with 
the vallies and plains. 


7 Conclusions 

As a rule, Hawkesworth corrects what would have been regarded as grammar 
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errors in Cook's text. But on a very few occasions, marked forms remain in the 
edited text. A few of these may perhaps be attributed to the printer. These include 
the four examples of past tense run, which nevertheless remained in the second 
edition. Alternatively, with many such variants remaining in educated spoken and 
even written language despite the objections of grammarians, the occasional 
presence of such forms as past participle broke - not found in Cook or Banks, and 
thus unambiguously Hawkesworth's own - should be unsurprising. Similarly, 
despite sporadic complaints about in comparison of and much more concerted 
objections to adverbial exceeding, the presence of these forms in Johnson's 
Dictionary as well as their ample documentation in the OED hint that Hawkesworth’s 
retention of them, however sporadic, reflects his own usage. Considerably less 
ambiguous than Hawkesworth's single retention of exceeding is the fourfold 
presence of the 'redundant' preposition in expressions like from whence ; that it was 
nevertheless a marked form for Hawkesworth can be argued by its removal on two 
other occasions. In short, the prescriptivists were not always in agreement; and the 
influence of even the most influential prescriptivists on even the most linguistically 
self-conscious editors had its limits. 

The syntactic context of the surviving marked forms is an additional factor to 
consider. The occasional variant survives in a construction where it has been shown 
to flourish in the language of other educated writers of the period, again suggesting 
that Hawkesworth's failure to apply a prescriptive rule may reflect his own usage. 
'Plural’ other is removed by Cook's clerk Richard Orton on three occasions, but is 
retained by him and by Hawkesworth also in a partitive construction, the one context 
where it was to persist longest in educated usage. Interestingly, the sole instance of 
adverbial exceeding modifies an attributive adjective, a context already identified as 
one favouring the zero form. The very occasional zero form before a past participle, 
e.g. close covered, also accords with descriptive studies, though on at least one 
other occasion Hawkesworth prefers the -ly form in the same context. 

Cook's collective noun sail survives only in constructions like twelve sail of 
Indiamen. The presence of such nautical phrases in Hawkesworth's text is more 
than occasional, though often unpredictable. While sail survives only in partitive 
constructions and collective turtle is retained except after quantifiers, the distribution 
of other nautical idioms which violated grammatical rules is less predictable. For 
instance, the unmarked plural fathom is retained in a variety of syntactic 
constructions, though on a very few occasions (again unpredictably) being replaced 
with the more landlubberly fathoms. Past tense heaved and hove coexist, hove for 
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instance sometimes retained and sometimes changed to heaved , the more common 
variant on land. 

Finally, a few other inconsistencies in Hawkesworth's text result from his 
preference for Banks' text over Cook's. Banks is an influence on the two occasions 
where Hawkesworth substitutes be for Cook's perfect auxiliary have : 
Hawkesworth's use of Banks' text explains his inconsistent treatment of Cook's 
perfect infinitive to have fallen, once retained, and once replaced with the younger 
Banks' perhaps more conservative to have been fallen. The choice of the perfect 
auxiliary was not, it seems, a usage issue. More strikingly, although Hawkesworth 
on other occasions avoids the adverbial use of forms with adjectives in -ly, the sole 
such form retained is adverbial leisurely from Banks' journal. Here, his retention of 
a form otherwise marked for him clearly indicates how Hawkesworth's regard for 
Banks' social standing triumphed, albeit temporarily and perhaps unconsciously, 
over his diligent application of prescriptive grammar rules. 
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The genesis of a saga narrative. Verse and prose in Kormaks saga , by Heather 
O'Donoghue. Oxford English monographs. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1991, pp. 
xiv + 193. 

As its title suggests, this is a book with large ambitions. 'It not only offers', 
says the author in the Preface (p. viii), 'a new and productive way of understanding 
the compositional aims and techniques of the author of Kormaks saga , but also 
suggests a new way of looking at the genesis of many other Icelandic saga 
narratives.' This might lead one to believe that the book was going to offer a new 
theory of Icelandic saga origins, as indeed might the claim, also in the Preface ( loc. 
cit.), that 'it breaks down the old division between oral, or "freeprose" narrative 
composition, on the one hand, and written, "bookprose" composition on the other'. 
In fact, though it nowhere refers to the definition in question, the book does little 
more than apply to Kormaks saga a watered down version of the Book Prose theory 
as defined by Carol Clover (in Old Norse-Icelandic literature: a critical guide, ed. 
Carol J. Clover and John Lindow, Ithaca, N. Y., 1985, pp. 239-40), i.e. the view 
that 'the sagas are the literary creation of thirteenth-century antiquarians who may 
have had some recourse to oral traditions (though not in the form of complete sagas) 
but who relied more heavily on literary sources and above all on their own 
imaginations’. O'Donoghue stresses the ’antiquarian purpose’ (p. 88) of the author 
of Kormaks saga rather more than his imagination, which, however, she by no 
means denies, finding it most apparent in the working out of the central theme of the 
saga, 'the struggle of a perverse and strong-willed hero with the power of 
supernatural forces he does not care to placate' (p. 185). She sees the saga as, 'at 
least in part, a literary-historical textbook for later writers' (p. 181), one purpose of 
which was ’compendiously to hold together’ (p. 88) all the traditions about Kormakr 
Ogmundarson that were available to the ’saga-author', defined on p. 9 as the 'single, 
final hand responsible for the narrative line and the thematic significance of the 
saga', to whom blame as well as credit is due for his treatment of these traditions, 
which has often involved him in repetitiveness and inconsistency. O'Donoghue 
believes that the great majority of the eighty or so verses in the saga antedate its 
prose (pp. viii, 13), and would no doubt admit, if pressed on the point, that many of 
them were of oral origin; she also seems to accept the view that the saga's sources 
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included a lost prose Bersa saga (pp. 99, 170, 179-80), which others before her 
have regarded as a written work (cf. Vatnsdcela saga . . . Kormaks saga . . ., ed. 
Einar Ol. Sveinsson, Reykjavik, 1939, p. xcviii), and to admit the possibility, at 
least, that Kormaks saga was influenced by what she calls 'late, non-native 
literature', such as Tristrams saga oklsondar (p. 150; cf. pp. 162-63). 

As so far described, O'Donoghue's approach is entirely consistent with the 
terms of the definition of the Book Prose theory quoted above. While she might 
well admit, as I have said, that many of the saga’s verses were originally orally 
composed - an admission which would in any case involve no inconsistency with 
the definition - she treats them in the main as though they were 'snippets' (p. 38) of 
written literature; the dust jacket's claim that her book presents Kormaks saga as 'a 
patchwork of different kinds of literary materials' is hardly inaccurate, even if the 
word 'literary' does not occur in the part of her text (p. viii) that the jacket is here 
paraphrasing. I call her version of the theory 'watered down’, however, because no 
effort is made in the book to examine the nature or form of the saga's sources before 
they developed into what O'Donoghue calls, in her final chapter (p. 170), its 
'component parts'. She indeed admits, early in the book (p. 15), that, as far as the 
verses are concerned, she is more concerned with their effect on the narrative than 
with speculation about the form they may have taken during oral transmission; and 
her discussion of the saga's possible written prose sources is hardly less skimpy 
than appears from the references to it given above, which are as full as I can make 
them. Her virtual promise on p. 17 to show 'how far source materials other than the 
verses have contributed to the saga as a whole’ is simply not fulfilled. Nor is the 
virtual promise in the Preface (p. viii) 'to distinguish between inherited, pre-existing 
materials and traditions on the one hand, and authorial invention on the other'; the 
emphasis of the book is very much more on the interrelationship of the saga's parts, 
and on the saga-author’s inventiveness, than on the actual sources, the 'inherited, 
pre-existing materials and traditions' to which O'Donoghue refers. 

The book's approach is in fact very similar to that of J. R. R. Tolkien's 
famous essay, Beowulf: the monsters and the critics (London, 1936), where Tolkien 
describes Beowulf as 'a poem by an Englishman using afresh ancient and largely 
traditional material' (p. 8), and goes on to argue that it is more profitable to inquire 
what the poet 'did with' this material than to inquire into its nature or origins. This 
is a fallacious argument; you cannot easily say what anyone 'does with’ something 
until you know what the 'something' is. It may of course be very difficult to acquire 
this knowledge, and Tolkien was no doubt right to point out ( loc. cit.) that questions 
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as to the nature and origins of Beowulf s sources 'cannot ever be decisively 
answered', even if he was wrong to imply censure of those who had tried to answer 
such questions. In further fairness to Tolkien, it should be remembered that he went 
on in this same essay to identify what might be described as a major source for 
Beowulf, the idea reflected in Old Norse mythology that men and gods are united in 
their struggle against monsters embodying the forces of chaos and unreason, and to 
show what the Beowulf- poet 'did with' this source in making Beowulf the ally of 
God against the powers of evil. There is unfortunately very little of this sort of thing 
in O'Donoghue’s book. The nearest she comes to identifying a mythological source 
for Kormaks saga is when she briefly compares (p. 165) Kormakr's last battle, in 
which he kills and is killed by a giant, with porr’s fight against the world serpent at 
Ragnarpk (and indeed with Beowulf s fight against the dragon). It does not seem to 
occur to her to develop the point, made briefly in a footnote (no. 41) by Roberta 
Frank in an article to which O'Donoghue refers at the relevant stage of her 
discussion (p. 19), that there are perhaps significant similarities between Kormakr's 
first sight of SteingerSr as described in the saga - he sees only her feet - and Skadi's 
choice of the god NjprcSr as a husband on the basis of his feet alone, as described by 
Snorri in Skaldskaparmai, or to ask whether the choice of the name Vali for the 
person who, according to the saga, is killed by Bersi when the latter is an old man is 
intended as an ironic response to the mythical situation in which, as may be deduced 
from various references in the poetic and prose Eddas, OSinn's son Vali avenges 
Baldr's death at the age of just one night (the irony, if established, would be 
comparable to that of Robert Graves's poem, Goliath and David, in which the 
former kills the latter). O'Donoghue does, it is true, refer briefly in this context 
(p. 108, n. 24) to the story in Snorri's Gylfaginning of porr's unsuccessful 
wrestling match with old age, but here she is thinking of the state to which old age 
has reduced Bersi, rather than of Bersi's fight with Vali. 

O'Donoghue is more Book Prose than the Book Prose theorists themselves in 
her avoidance of discussion of the nature of oral tradition; when she writes of 'a 
pleasing justness or aptness' (p. viii) in the placing in the saga’s prose of a verse that 
is nevertheless discrepant with the prose in content, she seems not to reckon with the 
tendency, well described by D. A. H. Evans in Studia neophilologica 40 (1968), 
152, of features from variant versions of a folktale to occur in any one version of its 
telling, 'illogical and inconsistent though the result may be'. Not that this is 
necessarily the explanation of all or even any of the discrepancies that O'Donoghue 
is addressing, but the possibility should have been taken into account. On the other 
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hand, the 'watered down' aspect of her Book Prose approach is particularly evident 
in her reluctance to discuss Kormaks saga as a whole in relation to other sagas with 
which it shows affinities of plot. It is true that she discusses parts of it in relation to 
corresponding parts of Hallfredar saga, Bjarnar saga Hitdcelakappa, Gunnlaugs saga 
ormstungu. and Laxdcela saga, all of which, together with Kormaks saga and the 
narrative about Bjqm Breidvikingakappi in Eyrbyggja saga (which O'Donoghue also 
discusses in passing) have been thought to share essentially the same story, possibly 
derived from that of Tristan and Isolde; Kormaks saga has in fact been regarded as 
one of the oldest in the group (see Saga-Book 20, 1978-81, pp. 238-39). She does 
not, however, discuss these sagas as wholes in relation to each other or to the 
Tristan story, and she makes virtually nothing of the opportunities for comparison 
with Kormaks saga offered by the story of Sigurdr and Brynhildr, which survives 
most fully in Vglsunga saga, was clearly a major source for Laxdcela saga, and 
which, like the story of Tristan and Isolde and of course Kormaks saga, involves a 
love-triangle and the malign influence of the supernatural. Vglsunga saga is 
comparable to Kormaks saga in being based largely on verses, even though the 
verses are eddic rather than scaldic and are quoted less often in Vglsunga saga than 
those in Kormaks saga', and it is arguable that Vglsunga saga, like Kormaks saga as 
viewed by O'Donoghue, suffers sometimes from inconsistencies as a result of the 
author being swayed more by antiquarian than artistic considerations in his sifting 
and combining of sources. For example, Sigurdr’s apparent inconsistency in 
leaving Brynhildr immediately after plighting his troth to her on Hindarfjall, so that 
he has to renew his vows to her at a subsequent meeting (at Heimir's dwelling), 
after which he again leaves her, is probably to be explained partly by the fact that the 
woman left by Sigurdr on the former occasion was someone other than Brynhildr 
(i.e. Sigrdrffa) in the source for this part of the saga, and that the author is here 
combining two women into one while at the same time wishing to give his source 
the fullest possible exposure; and partly by the fact that both Sigurdr’s departures 
reflect ancient traditions according to which he met (and left) several women before 
his association with Brynhildr (cf. Theodore M. Andersson, The Legend of 
Brynhild, Ithaca, N. Y., 1980, pp. 83-84). In Vglsunga saga, the inconsistency is 
hardly worked out in terms of Sigurdr's character, or even especially in terms of the 
supernatural curse on the treasure that Sigurdr has with him on both these occasions, 
having earlier obtained it as a result of slaying Fafnir and Reginn. In Laxdcela saga, 
on the other hand, which is arguably a more maturely artistic treatment of the same 
story, Kjartan's departure from and subsequent treatment of Gudrun may indeed be 
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explained in terms of his character, as Helga Kress and Robert Cook have shown in 
different ways (see Cook's article in Skdldskaparmal 2, 1992, pp. 34-59, with 
references to Kress), and also, it may be added, in terms of human and political 
relationships unaffected by the supernatural, which latter, though not absent from 
Laxdcela saga, bulks less largely there than in Vglsunga saga. Since O'Donoghue, 
as we have seen, regards Kormaks saga as partly 'a literary-historical textbook for 
later writers', it is disappointing that she does not follow the Book Prose approach 
through to the extent of showing how others sagas may have benefited from or 
improved on its methods. 

A few points of detail may finally be mentioned. There is a particularly unfair 
raising of hopes on the first page of the book (p. v), which gives the impression that 
a comparison of Old Icelandic and Old Irish sagas is part, at least, of the book's 
purpose. Irish sagas are, however, never again mentioned in the book, as far as I 
can discover, despite frequent instances in Kormaks saga of verses occurring at 
'emotional or dramatic points' in the narrative - the sort of points at which, 
according to that first page, they occur in Irish sagas. On p. 14, where O’Donoghue 
touches on the question of whether or not there can have been 'fruitful literary 
contact between Iceland and Provence', a specific reference to Klaus von See’s 
article, 'Mtindliche Prosa und Skaldendichtung. Mit einem Excurs liber 
Skaldensagas und Trobadorbiographieri, Mediaeval Scandinavia 11 (1978-79), 82- 
91, would have been appropriate; it is hardly enough to refer in the Bibliography, as 
O'Donoghue does under von See's name, to the book published in 1981 in which 
this article was reprinted. Some reference to Axel Olrik's writings on the laws of 
oral narrative, now fully documented in his Principles for oral narrative research , 
translated by Kirsten Wolf and Jody Jensen (Bloomington, Ind., 1992, pp. 198- 
202), would also have helped to give authority to O'Donoghue's discussion, on 
p. 59, of 'the pattern of success on a third attempt' as a feature of popular story¬ 
telling, and, on p. 63, of the tendency of saga narrative 'to relate events in strict 
chronological sequence'. O'Donoghue rightly notes, on p. 82, that the Old Norse 
noun son is used by Snorri as a name for one of the vessels containing the mead of 
poetry, but does not refer, as I believe she should have done, to Roberta Frank's 
view (argued in Frank's 'Snorri and the mead of poetry' in Specvlvm norrroenvm, 
ed. Ursula Dronke et al., Odense, 1981, pp. 155-70, esp. 161-63) that Snorri was 
the first to use it as a proper noun - indeed, as Frank believes, to misinterpret it as 
such. Lastly, in the discussion on pp. 123-24 of verses 57 and 58 of Kormaks 
saga, in which Kormakr contrasts his hard time at sea with porvaldr tinteinn's easy 
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life on land, I should like to have seen at least one of Richard Perkins's articles on 
rowing-chants referred to - most appropriately perhaps, the one in Saga-Book 21 
(1982-85), 155-221: 'Rowing chants and the origins of drottkvcedr hattr'. 

RORY McTURK UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Survey of English Dialects: The Dictionary and Grammar by Clive Upton, David 
Parry and J. D. A.Widdowson. Routledge, 1994, ISBN 0-415-02029-8, pp.506, 
£90. 


When Harold Orton and Eugen Dieth finally got together after the end of the 
war in 1946 to plan a Survey of English Dialects, the word 'database' was still not 
coined. The word was not defined in England, once it had been invented in 
California in 1962, for nearly ten more years. Orton always spoke of a corpus of 
material which should be put into the hands of philologists. He also spoke of a 
baseline, since it did not seem to him that any previous work, even the monumental 
English Dialect Dictionary of Joseph Wright, or Early English Pronunciation: Part V 
of A. J.Ellis, had presented strictly comparable material as a starting point for the 
study of English dialects and their continuing development. 

It has been inevitable that material from the Survey, seen by Orton as such a 
base, should take its place within the computerised databases that are now so useful. 
Using material in this way has given a new impetus to the use of the published Basic 
Material, so that it can now be sorted and presented in ways that at the time of its 
first editing for publication, could only be envisaged through the use of a 
'scriptorium' and card index preparation. 

The authors of this Dictionary have put to good use the newer techniques of 
sorting and collating so that, in spite of a much smaller body of information, the 
cross referencing of information so badly missed in Wright's work can now be done 
on the response material obtained in answer to the Questionnaire for a Linguistic 
Atlas of England. 

The use of a Questionnaire of some 1300 virtual questions of which 730 were 
included for lexical reasons might not have seemed an adequate number from which 
to construct a dictionary. An additional 305 items included in the questions for 
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syntactical and phonological reasons might also have seemed a fairly slender 
collection from which to construct a description of a grammar. There was, it is true, 
a great deal of additional information (the Incidental Material) obtained in a not very 
structured way which was additionally available to be used, but against the 
thousands of words in the traditional dictionary it would not always have seemed 
that here was material of a quantity that would come together to make a substantial 
dictionary. 

Unlike traditional planning for dictionaries the authors had the prospect of a list 
of items of a completely uncertain quality. The number of questions in the 
Questionnaire was simply a set of semantic notions and gave no indication at the 
outset as to how many items there might be. The final total of headwords in this 
dictionary approaches 14000. 

The frustration of a dialect dictionary like Joseph Wright's is that once the 
reader has found a word that gives a definition of a notion required, there is no way 
of finding where, and how many, other words used elsewhere for this notion can be 
found. 

Here the devising of an all important system of CORE ENTRIES was devised. 
The system is the absolute key to the dictionary and makes beautiful sense of all the 
results, scattered in an apparently random fashion in the pages of the published 
Basic Material. 

Under Harold Orton’s direction and editorship the Survey material was 
published so that other people could have the results. In the earliest days after 
publication regional maps were prepared for sale so that scholars could begin to 
make their own Linguistic Atlases. The idea did not take firm root and, indeed, for 
some time after the final publication of the Survey material in 1972 there was little 
done by outsiders to exploit the material in the way Orton had hoped. Within the 
University of Leeds Orton and his colleagues worked towards a Linguistic Atlas, but 
outside the University there was criticism among linguists for what had been left out 
of the questionnaire (devised before their discipline had been thought of). 

Perhaps Harold Orton did not dare to consider the huge labour, using the tools 
at his own disposal, which would have been necessary to produce a dictionary of 
this kind from the results of his collection. It was only after his death that the 
potential of reworking by computerised means became a reality under the planning 
initiated by Stewart Sanderson, lately Director of the Institute of Dialect and Folk 
Life Studies at the University of Leeds, and the three editors of this volume, aided 
by an international group of advisory scholars. 
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Much of the collection for the Survey was based on the idea of collecting 
words that could well disappear, just as the items they name disappear under the 
pressure of technology. Many of these dialect words have been known for two 
centuries or more in English thanks to earlier collectors such as Grose. The 
continued existence and geographical distribution of such words, often based on 
loans or early native usages that suggest a very long history in English, is the stuff 
of etymological dictionaries. It is thanks to this dictionary that by reference to Grose 
and others, perhaps through Wright, we can additionally use them more 
purposefully in enquiry into past usage. 

An example of what is possible arises with 'fern-tickles'. You have heard 
someone use that form, Wright tells you that the word means 'freckles’, so how do 
you find other words for that notion? Certainly not in Wright, where the standard 
term, 'freckles' is not found at all. The S.E.D dictionary shows that 'Freckles’ is a 
core notion, and turning to that you find a list of more than fifty alternative words 
for freckles, from ’bran' to 'sun-spots’ through words like 'form-speckles', 
'murfles' and 'summer-moulds' and under each of these can be seen the place where 
the word was still used at the time of collection. 

Those who need more enlightenment may turn to the dictionary section of the 

book. 

The grammar section of the Dictionary is set out in a similar way to that in 
Volume 6 of Wright's E.D.D. Here, as in the earlier section, the editors have not 
been restricted to using only material designated as grammatical in the Questionnaire 
responses, they have trawled the Incidental Material for evidence. The editors admit 
that without much of this TM' as they mark it, the detail that could be given would 
have been much less. 

Here again we have a view of an aspect of regional speech from an interesting 
point, the years when the survivors from those who learned to speak in the 
nineteenth century were still lively and active. How far much of this will survive for 
very long under pressures of an increasing and increasingly mobile population will 
itself make an interesting study for present and future dialectologists. 

One can only conclude after using this book that Harold Orton would have 
been pleased and proud with the way that the newer technology could be exploited to 
produce something of such detail and precision by using the material the collection 
of which he inspired. 

STANLEY ELLIS UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
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The Authorship of The Equatorie of the Planetis by Kari Anne Rand Schmidt. 
(Chaucer Studies XIX) Cambridge: D. S. Brewer. 1993. xii + 436pp. 

The Equatorie of the Planetis, a scientific text describing an instrument for 
calculating the motions of the planets, survives in one manuscript, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, MS 75.1. It first came to public notice in 1952, and since the first 
edition (1955) by Derek J. Price, its authorship has remained a matter of debate. 

Dr Schmidt begins her four-part study with a detailed account of that debate. 
Price based his qualified attribution to Chaucer on two main points. The first was 
the occurrence, in the hand of the text of The Equatorie , of the name Chaucer on 
f. 5v of the tables which precede the Equatorie in the manuscript. The second was 
the striking similarity (especially in the execution of the word 'Chaucer') between 
the Equatorie hand and that of a brief document of three and a half lines in the Public 
Record Office (the 1378 Wool Quay memorandum) in which the name Chaucer also 
occurs and which had been thought to be in Chaucer's hand. Price's conclusion 
was supported by R. M. Wilson's view that nothing in the language or style of the 
Equatorie told against Chaucer's authorship. Initially scholarly opinion favoured 
Price's conclusions. In 1969, however, J. D. North argued that on the evidence of 
the established Chaucer canon Chaucer lacked the specialised astronomical 
knowledge required to be the author of the Equatorie. The case for the hand of the 
Equatorie and that of the Wool Quay document as Chaucer's was supported from an 
analysis of the writing by A. G. Petti in 1977. In 1979 A. I. Doyle and M. B. 
Parkes, on the basis of similarities in punctuation between the Hengwrt and 
Ellesmere manuscripts and the Equatorie, judged the latter to be 'very arguably 
Chaucer's autograph'. M. L. Samuels came to the same conclusion on linguistic 
grounds in 1983. By 1988 North had revised his earlier views of Chaucer's 
astronomical capabilities and now thought the Equatorie to be Chaucer's. On 
palaeographical and codicological grounds, Pamela Robinson, following Samuels 
and North, took the same view in 1991. Meanwhile, in the eighties, dissenting 
voices rejected Chaucer's authorship on the basis of computer-aided linguistic and 
stylometric studies. Dr Schmidt ends her survey by reporting the negative findings 
of forthcoming articles by L. D. Benson and S. B. Partridge. 

Dr Schmidt then examines in turn the separate issues involved in the debate. 
First, is the Equatorie a holograph? It is in a single hand, an informal hand, is 
consistent in spelling, lacks the errors typical of a copyist, and has many corrections 
which improve style and meaning. She supports these, the 'strongest arguments' 
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(p. 17) offered by Price and Wilson for the Equatorie as an autograph, with a 
detailed examination of the nature of the leaves, the manner of the writing, the 
spacing of writing on the page, and the nature of erasures and interlineations. Her 
impression is that this text is partly 'translation from a Latin source (or sources) and 
partly original composition' (p. 22). After further critical analysis of other 
discussions, she asserts that ’Price’s conclusion that the Equatorie is a holograph, 
seems reasonable on the basis of available evidence and subsequent commentary has 
done nothing to invalidate it’ (p. 27). However, on the question of the identification 
of the Equatorie hand, she finds Price's comparison with the hand of the 1378 Wool 
Quay memorandum limited (it was confined to the one word 'Chaucer') and 
inadequate. Petti's much more exhaustive comparison of these hands also fails to 
convince her and after detailing a number of differences between the hands not noted 
by Petti, Dr Schmidt concludes that 'the scripts give no reason for thinking these 
documents to be in the same hand' (p. 39). The hand of either 'could still, of 
course, be Chaucer's' (p. 39), but in her view there is no proof that either is. 
Samuels's linguistic arguments for viewing the Equatorie as representative of 
Chaucer's spelling fail to convince Dr Schmidt. Finally, Chaucer's prose is judged 
insufficiently homogeneous with regard to syntax to support attempts to determine 
the authorship of the Equatorie on the basis of syntactic features. 

In Part II Dr Schmidt offers a new approach to the authorship question - a 
computer-aided, statistically-based investigation of certain stylistic features. To 
eliminate from the results the influence of features which might reflect no more than 
differences in genre, appropriate control texts had (like the Equatorie itself) to be 
scientific. A Treatise on the Astrolabe , Chaucer’s only authenticated scientific prose 
work, printed here for the first time from Cambridge University Library, MS 
Dd.3.53 is, of course, the only appropriate choice to represent Chaucer. Other 
comparable texts in English are thin on the ground. Dr Schmidt selects two texts 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, MS 0.5.26: The Shippe ofVenyse and The Newe 
Theorik of Planetis, the latter printed here for the first time in full. For this 
statistically-based analysis, uniform transcriptions of all four texts were required. 
These, with full textual notes, are presented as Part III of the volume along with a 
full account of each manuscript. A facsimile of the Equatorie accompanies the 
transcription and, as Part IV, a ’key-word in context’ concordance is provided. 
Non-scientific Chaucerian prose is represented in this study by The Tale of Melibee 
and The Parson's Tale. However, after three modes of analysis - by type/token 
ratios for consecutive units of text, by collocations of frequent words, and by 
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occurrence of single frequent words - it emerges that 'the style of the Equatorie is 
not sufficiently unlike that of the non-Chaucerian texts and like that of the Astrolabe 
to be identified as Chaucer's work' (p. 98). 

Since the author acknowledges expert help with her statistics, a reviewer may 
perhaps be excused comment on such matters. However, the meticulous care and 
acute analysis which characterise this study encourage one to accept the statistical 
results (some given in an Appendix) with confidence. Curiously, however, these 
results - wholly negative as far as the authorship of the Equatorie is concerned - 
reflect more significantly on the inadequacies of such stylometric procedures as tests 
of authorship: they fail to discriminate between works by different authors or to 
demonstrate the similarity of works by the same author; instead, they appear to 
discriminate better in terms of the genre of texts. Dr Schmidt concludes, therefore, 
that the verdict on Chaucer's authorship of the Equatorie 'must remain one of "not 
proven"' (p. 99). But what would constitute 'proof? However impressive the 
evidence of the statistically-based stylometric tests might have turned out to be, it 
could only have suggested a probability. Dr Schmidt's thorough-going scepticism 
creates the impression that she would find evidence of any kind suspect. Thus, she 
does less than justice to the strength of Samuels's arguments. That Samuels’s eight 
Chaucerian forms, derived from certain manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales and 
from rhyme evidence, 'were archetypal, let alone authorial' is, of course, (as Dr 
Schmidt observes) 'by no means certain' (p. 44). (It is to be noted that Samuels's 
own words - 'the evidence points, with varying degrees of cogency, to the 
following eight forms as authorial or, at least, archetypal' 1 - were more guarded 
than Dr Schmidt's suggest.) But the probability that these forms may be archetypal 
and even authorial is not to be so readily dispelled by Dr Schmidt's scepticism. It is 
also true, as Dr Schmidt points out (p. 46), that since these forms are all part of the 
late 14c. London language, they may have characterised the usage of Londoners 
other than Chaucer, and it is, therefore, conceivable that any member of that limited 
set of Londoners defined as sharing exactly this linguistic profile may have written 
the Equatorie', but granted Chaucer's penchant for making translations and granted 
the rarity of scientific works in English as this period, the Londoner who wrote the 
Astrolabe must surely remain the probable candidate — not, indeed, 'beyond doubt’, 
but perhaps ’beyond reasonable doubf. 
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NOTES 


1 M. L. Samuels, 'Chaucer's Spelling', in Middle English Studies Presented to Norman Davis 
in Honour of his Seventieth Birthday, ed. by Douglas Gray and E. G. Stanley (Oxford, 1983), 

p. 26. 
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